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The September number of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE will be richer than 
ever in the variety and quality of the stories off-red to its readers. 
Every shade of taste in fiction will find something to satisfy its special 1 
requirements, and the magazine as a whole, will be of much more 
than common interest. 

As a feature the third instalment of “Audrey Craven,” by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


will of course be considered the most important. But the other i 
stories will suffer nothing by comparison. 

The novelette will be a stirring romance of Montana by William 
McLeod Raine, entitled “His Little Partner.” It involves mining and 
political contests and is a builliant plot, filled with dramatic incident. 

Edith Macvane will have a delightful French story, one of the 
best she has ever written, “The Silver Doctor.” 

Walter P. Eaton will be represented by a most charming idyl 
of the Berkshire Hills, under the title ‘When Pippa Stopped.” 

Robert A. MacAlarney, who is so well-known to our readers 
for strength of plot and realism of narrative, will appear with one of 
the best and strongest stories he has‘ever written, entitled “Fhe Lesson.” 

Other short: stories, equal in all respects to these, will be by 
W. A. Fraser, Anne O’Hagan, Mary H. Vorse, Constance 
Smedley, T. W. Hanshew and F. Walworth Brown. 

Two intensely interesting essays are by Anne Rittenhouse on 
“‘Aristocratic White Sulphur,” and Carolyn Rapelyea on. “‘American 
Complexities. ”’ 

Channing Pollock will contribute one of his best commentaries 
on theatrical matters in his department, “Plays and Players.” 
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Price, 15 cents per copy ; subscription, $1.80 per year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 15th Street and Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Size of Rooks 714 in. x in. 
All volumes are uniform in sise- 
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The De Luxe Volumes are 


1 Adam Rede Eltot 
2 Age of Fable Bullfinch 
3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

4 Arabian Nights 


5 Autoerat of the Breakfast-Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


6 Bacon's Essays 

7 Barnaby Radge Dickens 
8 Beulah Augusta J, Evans 
9 Bondman Hall Caine 
10 Bracebridge Hall Irving 
11 Bride of Lammermoor Scott 


12 California and Oregon Trail 
Francis Parkman 


13 Child’s History of England Dickens 

14 Conduet of Life Emerson 

15 Confessions of an English jum 
Eater oe SUuincey 


16 Conquest of Peru Prescott 
17 Count of Monte Cristo Dumas 
18 Cranford Mrs. Gaskell 
19 Daniel Deronda Eliot 
20 Data of Ethics Spencer 
21 David Copperfield Dickens 
22 Deseent-of Nan Darwin 
23 Dombey and Sop Dickens 
24 Edueation Spencer 
25 Egyptian Princess Ebers 


26 Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes 
27 Emerson’s Essays 


Make Your Own Selection 


. 


E have a few very fine odd volumes we shall dispose 
WwW of at a sacrifice. Each and every one of the volumes 


isa 

They are all books of rare merit by the foremost 
writers the world has known. If you have not in your 
library the books here represented, this is your opportunity 
to secure at least one of them. 
These books are as attractive as books can be made; 
per, ‘ype. and printing are the best, the binding is 
alf-leather—the richest of all bindings, full gold 
ack stamping, gold tops with head. bands, marbled sides 
—a genuine de luxe book in every respect; in fact, a book 
cannot be more attractive or 

volumes. 


twelve (12) months for each volume you select, 
and we deliver to you. 

This will make the volumes cost you 96 cents 
each, an extremely low price for a book of. such 
high character. This being an odd lot sale, we 
have of some of the volumes only a few, while 
of the others we have forty (40) or fifty (50). 

The volumes are of uniform size and are 
bound in three different leathers, red, blue, and 
green, and are certainly the most attractive 
standard volumes published.at the present time. 

Select the books you desire, sending us a list 
of the numbers of the books, and we will send 
all of the books you select if we have them left 
in stock; if not, all that we have that you 
select. We will send the volumes to you all 
charges prepaid for your examination, and after 
seeing the books, if you desire to keep them, you 
can pay us a little each month. 

8 we prepay all delivery charges, we can- 
not accept an order for less than ten (10) vol- 
umes, unless you are willing to pay the delivery 
charges. 

If vou would like to see one volume before 
deciding how many to select, send us the name 
of the volume you desire and enclose one dollar 
pba and we will send you the volume delivery 
charges prepaid. Money refunded if you do not 
care to keep the volume, 

This is the best opportunity ‘to peso in your 
home some of the most interesting standard 
volumes at a price far below what the books are 
worth, and you have an entire year to pay for 
the books you select. 

As our stock is limited, we will fill orders as 
received. 

These are absolutely new ods and in com- 
plete sets, the lowest price is $2.50 per volume. 





A. L. FOWLE, 
8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 








28 English Traits Emerson 
29 Fair: Maid of Perth Scott 
30 Familiar Quotations 

31 Fellx Holt Eliet 
82 First Violin Jesse Fi . 
33 Great Expeetations Dickens 
34 Grimm's Fairy Tales 

35 Hypatia Kingsley 
36 Hunchback of Notre Dame Hugo 
37 In His Steps ©. M. Sheldon 
38 Ivanhoe Scott 
39 Jane Eyre Bronte 
40 John Halifax Mulock 
41 Kenilworth Scott 
42 Koran of Mohammed 

43 Lamplighter Cummins 
44 Last Days of Pompeii Bulwer 
45 Last of the Mohicans Cooper 
46 Les Miserables Hago 





You may send me upon inspection volumes No 





I will, if the books meet with my approval, remit 8 cents a 
month for 12 months for each volume. If I do oem 


care to keep 
the books, 1 will return them to you all charges collect. 
DUOMO 865 od \s veces 0 cncte vocsege cvcge sdesees @eece -cocceree . 
SHO 5000 cccce's voces cress sevcee seccee csvoce sseccsscosee 
Town or City 
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tter made than these 


You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes 
as you desire and pay us, if the books are found to be 
satisfactory after you receive them, 8 cents per month for 
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The De Luxe Volumes are 


47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 


48 Lorna Doone Blackmore 
49 Macaulay's Speeches 
50 Marble Faun Hawthorne 


51 Meadow Brook Mary J. Holmes 


62 Middlemarch Eliot 
53 Mill on the Floss Eliot 
54 Minister’s Wooing, The Stowe 
56 Mosses from an Old Manse 
Hawthorne 
56 Napoleon and Hie Marshals 
Headley 
57 Old Curiosity Shop Dickens 
58 Oliver Twist Dickens 
69 Origin of Species Darwin 
60 Other Worlds than Ours Proctor 
61 Pickwiek Dickens 


62 Plutareh’s Lives 
63 Poe's Prose Tales 
64 Prinee of the House of David 

Kev, Prof, J. H. Ingraham 
65 Professor at the Breakfast Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


66 Prue and I Geo. Wm. Curtis 
67 Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
68 Representative Men Emerson 
69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
70 Rob Rey Scott 
71 Romola Eliot 
72 Searlet Letter Hawthorie 
73 Sketeh Book Irving 


14 Soldiers Three and Plain 


Tales from the Hills Kipling 
15 Stepping Heavenward Prentiss 
16 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 


77 Tales from Shakespeare Lamb 
78 Tennyson's Poems 

79 Thelma Marie “orelli 
80 Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes 
81 Tom Brown's Sehvol Days Hughes 





82 Twiee Told Tales Hawthorne 
83 Unele Tom's Cabin Stowe 
84 Under Two Fiags : Ouida 
85 Vanity Fair Thackeray 
86 Viear of Wi d Goldsmith 
87 Washington and His Generals 
Headley 
88 Waverley Scott 


89 Week on the Coneord and 
Merrimac Rivers 


90 Whittier’s Poetical Works 


Thorean 








A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington PI., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INCE man first appeared in the 
world, a .cave-dweller, shaggy 
and fierce-eyed, he has waged ruth- 
less and unceasing war on his foes, 
on the forms of life that threatened 
his existence. With sling and club 
and bow and spear he has routed 
the mammoth and the saber-tooth 
tiger. With rifle and the steady 
march of civilization he has cleared 
the jungle, robbed the sea of its 
terrors, won sovereignty everywhere 
on earth. Lately the war has been 
waged against smaller and subtler 
foes—the organisms of ‘typhoid, yel- 
low fever, consumption. And in this 
war the firing-line has been the lab- 
oratory of the scientist, the weapons 
have been the test-tube and the 
microscope. This war, also, has 
been won by man. There is work 
to be done yet, but man has se- 
cured the advantage that leads to 
ultimate victory. The invisible bac- 
teria will yield to him as surely as 
did the timber wolf and African lion. 
Within the space of a lifetime, it is 
safe to say that communicable dis- 
ease will be so rare as to become a 
curiosity. 
SQA. 


HERE are other foes to man- 
kind, however—but they are 
within our own minds. We are 
strangely made. Christian Science, 
whatever may be said for or against 
it, rests strongly on one elemental 
truth—that worry and fear are far 


more deadly in their effects on the 


human frame than injury or disease. - 


We have all worried. We have all 
tossed in bed through long hours, to 
arise worn and haggard. “Don’t 
worry” is advice we have all re- 
ceived—but who of us can boast of 
the ability to act on this advice? 
Science has realized that man’s new- 
est and most dangerous foe lies 
within himself. The nerve specialist 
is on the skirmishing-line in this 
new battle. The foremost scientific 
minds of the present day are study- 
ing the problems of psychology. 
Doctor Caleb William Saleeby, of 
Edinburgh University, whose recent 
book, “Evolution—the Master Key,” 
attracted world-wide attention, is 
now engaged on a series of papers 
dealing with “Worry—Its Cause and 
Consequences,” the first of which 
will appear in the November num- 
ber of SmitH’s MaGazine. As an 
editorial policy, we have always 
followed the principle that the man 
who knows most on any given sub- 
ject is best qualified to write upon 
it. It is easier, and certainly cheaper, 
to induce a hack writer to contribute 
an article on a scientific subject than 
to induce a scientist of world-wide 
reputation to explain, in popular lan- 
guage, the results of his work. Doc- 
tor Saleeby is the first authority on 
a subject of this kind. More than 
that, he is a writer of decided lit- 
erary charm, with an unusual gift 
for making the abstruse clear and 
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understandable, and for catching and 
holding the interest of his reader. 


@A. 


T is a truism among magazine edi- 
tors that a permanent circula- 
tion is built on fiction of real in- 
terest rather than on articles or es- 
says. We want people to think of 
“SMITH novelettes” or “SMITH sto- 
ries” as fiction out of the ordinary, 
both in point of interest and.in solid 
literary worth. Each month, in 
Smitu’s, the standard for our fic- 
tion goes a little higher. The novel- 
ette for next month, “The Spirit of 
the Valley,” is written by Elmore 
Elliott Peake. Mr. Peake is well 
known to the reading public, both in 
this country and in England. His 
ability to seize upon real characters 
and scenes ‘in our contemporary life, 
to make them real to his readers, 
and, above all, to tell a powerful and 
convincing story, marks him as one 
of the foremost writers of the day. 
Readers of Smitu’s will remember 
his story, “The Revival at Hogback,” 
which appeared in a recent number 
of the magazine. 


@a. 
ALLACE IRWIN has contrib- 


uted another humorous poem 
for the November issue, and Holman 
F. Day has another funny story of 
New England life, called “The 
Shanghai-ers of Scotaze,” which tells 
of the further adventures of Captain 
Sproul. George Bronson-Howard 
has written an unusual story, with a 
society setting, in “A Question of 
Ancestors.”: W. B. M. Ferguson has 
written a story of a strange phase 
of life, with a startling and pathetic 
dénouement. There will be another 


What the Editor Has To Say—Continued 





instalment of the adventures of our 
friends Tiddles and Toddles, by Ed- 
win L. Sabin. 

@Aa. 


HE series of dramatic articles 
which Mr. Channing Pollock is 
writing at present for Smirn’s is of 
unusual importance, as well as of 
absorbing interest, to all our read- 
ers. It is the story of the American 
theater—the story of the drama in 
this country, and of the actors, ac- 
tresses, and managers of the Amer- 
ican stage. It is the story of people 
of strong and charming personalities. 


@a. 


E have not completed, as yet, 
our series of improvements in 
the physical appearance of the maga- 
zine. Next month we will devote 
a special section of heavy calendered, 
tinted paper to a series of drawings 
by William H. Dunton, the cowboy 
artist. Another section of sixteen 
calendered pages will be given up 
to art studies of stage beauties. Still 
another section to photographic re- 
productions of the work of W. R. 
Leigh, an American artist, who has 
won recognition by the critics, but 
whose pictures are unfamiliar to the 
general public. In addition to this, 
the magazine is profusely illustrated 
throughout with the work of the best 
black-and-white artists in America. 
Sa. 
E wish that every woman who 
reads this magazine would 
glance at the department which we 
call “The Out-of-Town Girl in New 


“York.” She is sure to find in it some 


helpful suggestion, the answer, per- 
haps, to a question she has been 
wishing to ask for a long time. 
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The October Popular Magazine 


You know the peculiar feeling of exhilaration that takes possession of 
you when you face a stiff October breeze. If you are as healthy mentally 
as physically you ought to experience this same feeling of exhilaration 
after reading the October Poputar. The stories are crisp, strenuous, 
well-written, full of action, and, taken as a whole, are about the most 
entertaining we have yet published. 




















Notable among the good things is a new series of adventure stories: 


“THE FORTUNES OF GEOFF,” 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 


The authors captured the reading public in their ‘‘Don Q”’ stories. But Geoff has even 
stranger adventures, and the picture of this athletic young collegian, struggling for life in the 
most out-of-the-way corners of the globe, will fascinate you. 









There will be two strong complete, novels : 





“The Night Pumper at Green River,"’ | «‘The Adventure of the Bahama Cay,” 
By CHARLES MATTHIAS. By J. EGERTON. 













The opening instalment of a splendid two-part racing story will appear: 


“GARRISON’S FINISH,” 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON. 














The short stories deal with widely different phases of life, but are 
all equally interesting. They include: 












“The Philosophy of Raw-Dog,’’ «His Nibs,”’ 
By T. JENKINS HAINS. By B. M. BOWER. 
“The Little White Box,” “The Keepers of Dargah,”’ 
By MARTIN A. FLAVIN. By O. C. TOBEY. 
“The Man Without a Soul,”’ “It Pays to Advertise,” 
By CHARLES K. MOSER. By GEORGE EDWIN HUNT. 












In the way of serials there are William Le Queux’s new novel, “The 
Man of Secrets”; the great Russian story, “In the Cause of Freedom,” 
by A. W. Marchmont; and “The Rockspur Nine,” by Burt L. Standish. 












10c. a Number. 










$1.20 a Year. 





STREET & SMITH, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENT S§ 





CAN DOUBLE 
‘OUR SALARY 


I can double your salary or income by teaching you 
ow to write catchy, intelligent advertising. 
My System of Instruction by mail is the only one in 
istence that has the hearty indorsement of the great 
perts and publishers, and [| am anxious to oak my 
ctus, together with the most remarkable fac- 
le proof ever given in the history of correspondence 
struction, if you are interested. I will show you how 
» earn from $25 to $100 per week. One graduate fills 
B,000 place, another $5,000, and av number earn 
1,500. The best clothing ad writer in New York owes 
S success within a few months to my teachings. 
mand exceeds ave. 
But send for free Prospectus. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
$2 Metropolitan Annex New York 


HORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


absolutely Jor Youcen to teach shorthand c 


im piet ; 
Bageapa hy ou can seorn i 
atte ere No need to s 
with “old 1 aw hang Bopa'e 3 Byllabie System is easy to ; 
n—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. t (1) 
edy. Sare. “N No ruled lines—no positions—no shading : 


n ofher systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
nly nine Ricrankecee to learn rand you have the 
ire English language at your absolute command. 


he best system for s' hi Be ate secre- 
es, newspaper reporters and railro: Law 
» ministers, teachers, Physicians, literary. folk and 
iness men _and women may now learn shorthand for 
irown oon Dossnos taie continual dally Dretios sewit “ 
er 8 ua 8: ’ > ‘ 
"Chickcty CORRESPOND lets. festimontals, etc. A few hours stud y during these eve. 
CORRESPONDENCE, SCHOOLS nings at home will mean a big income 
re <a to you this fall. Hundreds of the high 
salaried advertisement writers -were last 


year $10, $12, and $15 men. They studied 
Beh GRirsrommcnes. ‘ the Page-Davis course by mail and are 
Fourteenth Year. 4 today making $25.00 to $100.00 a week. 
Y Tmprayed nithod of the har traction, com ' You should do the same. Write for 
Seas jg Beare oo our beautiful prospectus, sent free. 


le, . Post-Graduate and Busi 
Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. Just enter your name on the coupon 


cago “ficaper Block, Ohicage of Law, i PAGE- D AVis c 0 
t 


' Address either office: 
ee Teach Sign Painting Dept. 1029, 90 Wabash Ave., 
Show Card Writing or Lettering CHICAGO. 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not Dept. 1029,150 Nassau St., 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- NEW YORK 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy «s 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres, 
Detroit School of_Lettering | 

Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest Schafikof Its Kind” 
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Some Shorthand Fees 


Dudley M. Kent, Official Court Reporter at Colorado, 
Texas, Earns $650 a Month 


By W. H. D. 


IEW people have kept pace with the develop- 
ment of shorthand enough to realize the great 
opportunities it offers to the young people of 

to-day. In the commercial world, the advantage 
the stenographer enjoys over other employees, is 
fully shown by the numberless positions of trust 
held by those who began their business careers by 
receiving from dictation the secrets of .the various 
lines of buginess given by the heads of the 
firms. As a profession, the court reporter 
receives a salary ranging from $3,000 to 
$6,000 a year, while one firm in Chicago 
does a business approximating $100,000 
annually writing shorthand. 

The success of Dudley M. Kent, the 
official reporter of the Thirty-second 
Judicial District of Texas, with head- 
quarters at Colorado, Texas, illustrates 
the advantages to be derived from a 
thorough knowledge of expert shorthand. 
A page from his journal, printed below, 
shows that in a single month he earned 
$650.25. Another reporter in the same 
state, Mr. J. A. Lord, of Waco, earned 
$1,282 in one month—more evidence of tlie great 
value of real shorthand. The page from Mr. 
Kent’s journal follows: 


2. Tran. 70 pp. Fielding vs. Gann......... $35.00 
3. Tran. 62 pp. State vs. Vance... ....... 3I. 
10. Tran. 153 pp. Felker vs. T. & P. Ry.Co. 36.00 


CATIONS OF WRINIE: Foi). oo ies bases 0. 5 cs vos 7.50 
11. Rep. Wilkes vs. Same.................. 5.00 
Bic FEM. AS DD. BAMIC Soi sso ss es-k one G8 ret see 27.50 


13. Tran. 143 pp. Coggin vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. 83.00 


14. Miscel. Pleadings for T. & P. Ry., 50pp.. 25.00 
20. Tran. 41 pp. Red vs. Russell........... 10.00 
20. Rep. County Ct. Scoggin & B. vs. T. & P. 

eho: SE a ACRES ga RAR a 5.00 
BE. APO, 52 DD, SAGO... ik cé eke cae bse 26.00 
22. Tran. 70 PP. Coggin & Dunaway vs. T. 

EEE MRS Sak od grate Secloie « Winae'e . 50.00 
23. Rep. Sar Ct. W. R. Logan vs. Same. . 5.00 
23. Rep. Co. Ct. Joe Stokes vs. Frisco Ry.. 5.00 
BE TEA, BS DD. SAME asco ses > coc spe sacee vs 22.50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., J. D. Sears vs. T.& P.... 2-50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., S. & Brown vs. Same...,. 2.50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., J. W. Russell vs. Same... 2.50 
Bs ETM, OS 9D. SBME. iio coe, s 0000s sees 12.50 
27. Rep. Co. Ct., H. W. Harlin vs. Same... 2.50 
Oe AiO; 2S DDCMAMNG Sy cca Sree eek ces 6.00 
28. Rep. Co. Ct., J. D. Sims vs. Same....... 2.50 
BOs RO EF: DDS BARNEY 5 ooo pcg poss eases Fs 8.50 





DUDLEY M. KENT 


When writing to advertisers, please n:ention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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29. Special charge work.................0- 1.00 
30. Rep.Co.Ct.,Gray & Monroe vs.T.& Barre 
30. Rep. Co. Ct., W. A. Coggin vs. Same. 
31. Rep. Co. Ct., John Lovelady vs. Same. 
31. Miscel. orders, motions, etc., for T. & FI 


17, 18. Tran. State of Texas vs. Jake 
FSS rete ay lore Baran 
31. Per diem as official stenographer...... 105.00 


$650.25 

In Chicago, the firm of Walton,James & 
Ford does a business of $100,000 a year in 
shorthand work, being the largest short- 
hand firm in the world. Aside from this 
immense business they conduct the Suc- 
cess Shorthand School, which teaches 
that expert shorthand so desired by com- 
mercial firms, and with which the most 
expert work is performed. Dudley M. 
Kent and James A. Lord were both grad- 
uates of the correspondence course of 
this school, and throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico successful 
commercial stenographers, private secre- 
taries aud expert court reporters—grad- 
uates of this school—are living evidence of the 
superiority of the home instruction given by 
these experts. People who formerly had no 
knowledge of shorthand have been made capable 
stenographers by home study of the Success 
Shorthand System—the most legible, accurate 
and contracted system known—and by its use 
have become capable of holding the most lucrative 
positions. Stenographers writing other systems ~ 
have been made experts by the improvements 
which these practical men have devised. 

By writing to-day for information in regard 
to this school, you will receive the elegant 48 
page catalogue, copy of guaranty to return 
money in case of dissatisfaction given each ac- 
cepted pupil, and newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of how graduates of this school broke all 
If you are 
a stenographer, state system and experience. Ad- 
dress Success Shorthand School, Suite 2410, 
79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


records in expert shorthand work. 
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CONTENTS FOR ‘OCTOBER, 1906 


Art Studies . * 

Miss Sibylla Thorne, Miss Beulah Poynter, 
Miss Edna Goodrich, Miss Cheridah Simpson, 
Miss Carrie De Mar, Miss Lillian Diggs, Miss 
Pauline Neff, Miss Frederica De Long, Miss 
Doris Hardy, Miss Margaret Anglin, Miss 
Louise Le Baron, Miss Clara Lipman, Miss 
Olive Helaine Briscoe, Miss Roma Snyder, 
Miss Valli-Valli, Miss Frances Alexander 


Suitors Three-—A Novelette—Illustrated . 
The Galveston City Commission 

A Model Municipal Government 
Proverbial Philosophy 


A Series of Crayon Diewings—"The Veil” 
(Special Insert) 

A Pair of Number Elevens—A Story—TIllustrated 

What Shall We Do With Our Presidents ? 
Illustrated 


And Now the Old Scow May Slant as It 
Pleases— A Story — Illustrated 


The Red Devil’s Double—A Sige Dsardiod. 


The Passing Hour . 
An Illustrated Chronicle of the World’ s Doings 


Wiithelm Heinrich Funk—lIllustrated ; 
A Career of Hard Endeavor by Which a Poor 
German Bookbinder Became One of the Lead- 
ing Fashionable Portrait-Painters of New York 


A Scotaze Conspiracy—A Story—Illustrated 
Eccentricities of Old Ocean—Illustrated . 


Tiddles-Toddles Tales—Illustrated 
VIII.—The Adventure of the Fugitive Two 


The Out-of-Town Girl in New York 
Illustrated 
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By W. B. M. Ferguson 


T was a most unusual thing for me to 
receive a letter from my uncle, espe- 
cially one containing a dinner invi- 

tation. You see, I am the scapegrace 
of the family, the black sheep who al- 
ways dodges the swish of the white- 
wash brush, and the .name Dickey 
Fetherstone is only mentioned in the 
inner holy of holies, my uncle’s library, 
when he wishes to convey to his only 
son the terrors that beset the path of 
a horrible example. 

It has been my experience that the 
more branches there are on the genea- 
logical tree, the more chance there is 
ef them. knocking against one another, 
and thus causing friction. Also I be- 
lieve the word kinship is merely a 


license for the kin to say to one another © 


things more redolent of truth than 
courtesy. Appreciating this fact, I will 
merely state that I had but one uncle 
of any account. He of all the tribe had 
successfully faced the New York al- 
ternative—‘“Get money, or get out.” 
All the rest of my eminent relatives 
were so exceedingly proud of: their 
lineage that they thought they were 
strong enough to live without working. 
They would not deign to sully the an- 
2 


cient escutcheon with the stains of lat- 
ter-day piratical commerce; and so, 
when Colonel Turfton, my one success- 
ful uncle in question, entered the po- 
litical arena, they cast him off. : 

That was before he had begun to 
make it pay. When he made his first 
million out of a street-railway franchise, 
the family escutcheon agreed that he 
had brains, that they always knew blood 
was thicker than water, and that he had 
upheld the family honor. 

Further, they manifested a sincere 
desire to fall upon his neck and call him 
brother, but the colonel side-stepped, 
and they have since spent the remainder 
of their days in burnishing up the fam- 
ily coat of arms, and in inducing their 
wives to parley with those creditors 
who prefer new money to an old name. 
Having been defeated in their highly 
acrobatic feat of falling upon my un- 
cle’s neck, they now contented them- 
selves as best they could, awaiting the 
propitious hour when they might fall 
unhampered upon his will. 

The Fetherstones, by marriage, were 
one of the family-moneyless branches of 
the tree, and from my earliest infancy I 
was brought up in the faith that my 
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uncle would be obliged to die some day, 
and that I might get a look-in with the 
other family cormorants. I may say 
that my mother did not share my fa- 
ther’s sincere desire to propitiate old 
Colonel Turfton, who rather encour- 
aged the family hopes than otherwise. 
And I inherited her dislike. 

What with my infantile overtures to 
the colonel—as heartily detested by 
me as, no doubt, by him—together. with 
the hatred I earned from the less fortu- 
nate infant prodigies of the family tree, 
due to my bearing ithe colonel’s name, 
my infancy was one beset with commer- 
cial gales, juvenile hypocrisies, and 
fierce inter-family feuds. However, 
when I was five years old, Colonel 
Turfton put a damper upon the touch- 
ing tokens of regard being continually 
showered upon him, each relative nobly 
striving to outlove the other. He mar- 
ried and had a son. 

My diplomatic era was over, for my 
mother died just then, and my father, 
greatly exercised in mind over what he 
termed his brother-in-law’s utter lack 
of principle, prohibited me from ever 
seeing him. 

Whether or not it was due to the 
pendulum swinging unduly in the re- 
verse direction I cannot say, but I had 
been so swaddled in the leading clothes 
of diplomacy, that once they were off I 
made haste to show my true paces. 

The best I can say for myself is that 
I was never in jail, though I dare say 
I may have been worthy of that honor 
many times. I had a college education 
and an inherent distaste for saving 
money. I comforted myself with the 
truth that, like water, money always 
seeks the lowest places. 

My father was dead, and I had long 
since cut loose from all my relatives. I 
possessed a first-hand knowledge of the 
world, gleaned in highway and byway; 
and, being on space on one of the city’s 
big dailies, I could always make my 
brain feed my mouth. I was inde- 
pendent. I called no one master, if I 
called no one kith or kin. In short, 
I was an average normal American, and 
I can say with some pride that that is 
a noun difficult to duplicate. 


In a purely business capacity I had 
frequently seen Uncle Turfton, for, 
since he was a somewhat public charac- 
ter, it had fallen to my lot to interview 
him. His wife was dead; and his only 
son, but six years my junior, had been 
away either at school or college during 
my visits. Of course the colonel knew 
my identity, but he treated me precisely 
as a stranger; and, on my part, I glo- 
ried in asking him questions I had no 
intention of making public. 

It was a sort of delayed balm to my 
early childish hypocritical sores to watch 
him grow apoplectic and abusive when 
I insinuated that the franchise for the 
new terminal was being held up because 
he had not been sufficiently “sweet- 
ened,” or some other such gentle inser- 
tion under the fifth rib. 

As my newspaper position was of 
some moment, my uncle could not af- 
ford to break with me, but often he 
found occasion to tell me how much he 
used to despise my childish advances, 
and more than hinted that what he 
had disliked in the child was still appar- 
ent in the man. In fact, our interviews 
had been strictly en famille. 

One can understand from the forego- 
ing how surprised I was when I found 
in my hotel one evening a letter from 
him, enclosing the aforesaid dinner in- 
vitation. That we should ever meet 
on a social basis had never occurred to 
me. But here was the invitation, and, 
wondering idly what might lie behind 
it, for Uncle Turfton’s dislikes even 
never ran away with his head, I dressed 
and set out for the gloomy Fifth 
Avenue chateau where he resided. 

I will pass over the preliminary era 
of the formal dinner. I was hungry, 
and I made no secret of it, and the 
colonel made no secret of his preoccu- 
pation. So silence held the room while 
we were being fed. With the arrival of 
the liqueurs and tobacco, however, my 
uncle evinced the first symptoms of 
speech. Apparently he was concentra- 
ting his attention on the ceiling, cigars 
having the faculty of causing sight to 
ascend with their smoke; but occasion- 
ally I sensed rather than saw his shrewd 
gray eyes travel my way. 
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“Do vou know, Dick,” he said, at 
length, “Colonel Turfton rather likes 
you! Fact.” 

He invariably spoke as if his own 

personality was some distant oracle, and 
’ he merely its chosen interpreter. He 
was under the delusion that this disas- 
sociation lent him unusual support 
whenever he had anything unpleasant 
to convey. . 

“Colonel Turfton” was presumably 
the other partner of the firm, on whom 
devolved the responsibility of the de- 
ciding yea or nay. 

“How admirably you conceal your 
passion!” I answered dryly. “I think 
it runs in the family.” 

“Yes, Colonel Turfton likes you,” he 
added, ignoring my observation. “You 
may not think it, but old Colonel Turf- 
ton has had his eye on you, my boy, for 
some time. Fact. You’re not looking 
well. You need a rest, a change.” 

“We all do,” I agreed. “For instance, 
you might change from this sudden vital 
interest in the state of my health to what 
is really in your mind. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“In order,” he chuckled, not the least 
offended, “that you may know what it 
is and so be careful not to do it, eh?” 

“Exactly.. But where should you ad- 
vise me to go for a change?” 

“Where’s the Isle of Man?” he 
snapped abruptly. “Geography never 
was my lorig suit; I study men’s faces 
instead. Anywhere near Coney Is- 
land ?” 

“Yes. Some three odd thousand 
miles,” I rejoined. “The land of the 
tailless cat, you know.” 

“You bet it is. Just that—a tailless 
cat,” he growled. ‘Can you go there?” 
“Yes. But the question is, will I?” 

“Colonel Turfton says hang your 
quibbling, sir!” he retorted, his apo- 
plectic face getting more crimson. 
“This is serious. It concerns Algy. 
He’s gone on an auto trip, and I hear 
he’s become infatuated with a wench 
in that Man’s Island; an adventuress, 
sir, who will ruin him.” 

“Perhaps he’ll ruin her.” 

“Colonel Turfton says, sir, you can’t 
smudge dirt. Algy’s only a boy, a fool- 


ish boy. All she wants is his money. 
I can’t go. I’m too busy; besides, he’s 
the kind if I say a word he'll go the 
limit. He’ll marry her. His letters are 
full of her. He’s insane. Diplomacy 
must be used. I’m no good at it. Colo- 
nel Turfton hits straight from the shoul- 
der. But you, Dick, have been a pretty 
good diplomatist all your life—the real 
soapy article. You’re the very one to 
pull this cat’s claws off my boy. Be- 
sides, he’s your cousin.” 

“He wasn’t up to to-night. I’ve never 
met him,” I replied. “I don’t fancy the 
berth of mixer-in.” 

The colonel dropped into a chair and 
glowered at me. 

“Colonel Turfton, sir, says you’re @ 
sarcastic devil. Is it possible you will 
sit idly by and see rs 

“Oh, no; I'll still be working, and I 
won't be there to see it. Why should I 
run off to the end of God-speed? What 
could I do?” 

“Everything. By blood, yes! 
can be _ diplomatic—soft-soapy. 
Algy sees there’s the slightest opposi- 
tion, he’ll up and marry that cat. You 
can play a secret hand. Get her to 
love you instead. Represent yourself 
as a millionaire—anything to get her off 
my boy——” 

“And on to me? How pleasant!” 

“But it means nothing to you,” he 
stormed. “My boy’s only a boy—a 
good, pure boy. You’re a man, a scape- 
grace. You know how to handle such 
cases. You needn’t marry the wom- 
an. ”? 

“T don’t intend to.” 

“Tut, tut, tut,” he cried, thumping the 
table. “Colonel Turfton, sir, says tut, 
tut, tut. Will you go or won’t you? 
You’re the man for the place. Colonel 
Turfton has had his eye on you. 
You’re cold-blooded as a surface-car, 
and so much the better. You're a 
scamp, but no slouch. You can handle 
this case as only a newspaper man can. 
Take that cat off my boy, and Colonel 
Turfton, sir, gives you twenty thousand 
dollars. Is it a go?” 

“Well, now, uncle, you’re speaking 
English,” I said, beginning to sit up and 
take notice. “I suppose it’s no use of- 
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fering the cat that sum. She’s after a 
million. Yes, I'll go. The day your 
innocent boy comes home unscathed, 
give me that twenty thousand. It’s best 
to keep your money in the family, and 
it’s the only way I see of getting any of 
it. I don’t want a cent if I fail.” 

“Colonel Turfton says you wouldn’t 
get it, sir. By blood, no!” 

“I don’t want it. But I'll succeed, 
if she’s the cat you say. In the mean- 
time, I’ll need expenses—a millionaire’s 
expenses, Give me ten thousand.” 

He sniffed considerably, but finally 
produced a check-book. “Ah, well!” 
he mused sotto voce, “I'll only have to 
hold up that franchise one more day to 
square that ten thousand. Algy’s worth 
it.” 

“By the way,” I asked idly, “what is 
the name of the cat?” 

“Mrs. Jack Plympton,” he snapped. 
“Colonel Turfton, sir, says widows are 
freaks; rapacious, immoral freaks— 
what! what! what! do you mean to tell 
Colonel Turfton, sir, that you know this 
cat—this Mrs. Jack Plympton, sir 
“Well,” I replied dryly, “I don’t know 
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“Anyway, it was ze chase of ze goose,” as you say in ze slang. 
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her exactly, but I’ve heard of her—in 
Paris. Yes, I’ve heard of her. If I get 
the cat’s claws out of your innocent 


boy, colonel, I'll have earned that 
twenty thousand. I mean that. Take | 
Delilah, Circe, Salome, and a few other 
celebrities, and I’ll come pretty near 
Mrs. Plympton’s potentiality. I’m 
afraid I'll be too late. That’s all.” 

Colonel -Turfton’s face slowly went 
gray as he stared vacantly at his check- 
book. Despite my cynicism, I pitied 
him. I knew how he loved his son, and 
that he was thinking of that son’s peril, 
not reckoning the cost in dollars and 
cents. 

“By blood!” he exclaimed mechan- 
ically. ~ 

II. 

The following afternoon, Saturday, 
saw me en route for Liverpool. As my 
vacation was about due, this pseudo 
knight-errantry fitted in very well with 
my plans, The utmost I expected was 
that my expenses would be paid, for, 
since learning the name of the “cat,” “I 
doubted whether I could be of any ma- 
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terial assistance, though I would do my. 
best. 

On hearing that I reckoned Mrs. 
Plympton a dangerous foe, my uncle 
had become greatly exercised in mind, 
and I experienced some difficulty in re- 
straining him from cabling over and 
having the “cat” arrested instanter, or 
his son put in irons. 

When I explained that we could do 
nothing ; that the fair widow was blame- 
less in the sight of the law; and that 
Algy was his own master, the peppery 
colonel simmered down somewhat. But 
for a coming election, he would have 
booked on the next boat for England. 
But I persuaded him, as in truth I be- 
lieved myself, that the innocent waiting 
game was the wisest. 

I knew from Mrs. Plympton’s record 
that nothing short of marriage with 
Algy Turfton would suit her, as she 
then could have control of his million. 
She never played for small stakes. If, 
as the colonel had intimated, any paren- 
tal obstacle was put in Algy’s way, it 
would serve only to rush him headlong 
into the trap. So long as my pure and 
innocent cousin kept clear of the altar 
he was safe. He could not be disin- 
herited, as a fortune had been settled 
on him, at birth, by the fond and fool- 
ish colonel. 

I will admit that, aside from all pe- 
cuniary benefit that might accrue from 
the undertaking, I was vitally inter- 
ested personally. Twenty-eight years 
is not much of a total, and I still owned 
the optimism, resiliency, and _ reckless- 
ness of youth. For once, too, I would 
be in the right, and that means some- 
thing to one who has been more often 
than not a-straddle, if not actually on 
the wrong side, of the fence. I would 
play the game for all there was in it. 
That the redoubtable Mrs. Plympton 
was to be my foe made it all the more 
exhilarating. I fancied the peaceful 
little Isle of Man might -witness some 
peculiar incidents, however they might 
be conducted under the rose. What the 
“cat’s” hand contained I did not know, 
but if all accounts of her beauty, un- 
scrupulousness and charm were true, 
then I would have full need of what wit 


I owned, sharpened as it was on the 
whetstone of newspaper life. 

As I had informed the colonel, I had 
never met Mrs. Plympton personally. 
The year I was in Paris she had just 
left, but in the ateliers and cafés her 
name was a password for stories that 
reeked with unsavory deeds, even 
though illuminated, as they were, by 
sparkling jest.- 

I had not formulated any plan of 
campaign, but left everything as fate 
might will it. I was traveling under 
my own.name, for, though I thought it 
wisest that Algy Turfton should not be 
aware of our relationship, I knew that 
he would never -connect the wealthy 
Richard Fetherstone, traveling for 
pleasure, with old “Horrible-Example 
Dick,’”’ of whom he had heard so much 
—in a derogatory sense. 

The one enlivening incident on the 
voyage was the voracious appetite of a 
little Frenchman who bore up admira- 
bly under the title of Armand Jean du 
Mond, Duc d’Ascana. He was very 
volatile and very hungry, eating some 
seven meals a day. He was an abysmal 
sinking-fund for food-stuff, and where 
he put it I did not know, for it did 
not evince itself in his avoirdupois. In 
fact, he appeared as if he were training 
for a race through a gas-pipe. 

He was possessor of a peculiar humor 
which I liked—the more so because he 
never saw anything to laugh at himself. 
Like ,most Continentals, the mere fact 
of my being an American was to him 
proof positive that I was a Croesus, and 
I did not take the trouble to correct this 
impression. It is a luxury to be mis- 
taken for a millionaire. 

One night as we lay stretched on our 
steamer-chairs on the “kaiser-deck” 
watching the moon stalk up and up 
from the black horizon, my companion, 
evidently rendered reminiscent by the 
summer night and the monotonous lap- 
ping of the waves, spoke freely of him- 
self. I asked idly what it felt like to 


have blue blood running through one’s 
veins, when he exclaimed ‘“Pouf!’’ and 
threw away his cigarette with an air of 
exasperation. 

“Ze blue is a ver’ good color, mon- 
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sieur, but as for me give me ze lengthy 
green, as you say in ze slang. Money 
ees not ze curse of ze age. Non. Ze 
lack of heem ees. My family are ze 
best in ze Rhone; zay can count back 
hundreds and hundreds of ze years, but 
it ees ze money I wish to-count. Cer- 
tainement.” 

“Why don’t you marry money?” I 
suggested. 

“Voila! why not? Why don’t ze cow 
give honey?” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“Parbleu! have I not tried? Have I 
not been all the way to ze United Stetes 
of North America in chase of. ze lengthy 
green? Out. Monsieur must know 
zat I am in trouble; in ze despair. Zere 
was a Mademoiselle Coudert, of Paris. 
Her mother was American, but her 
fazer was of ze French. Her fazer 
know my fazer—ze duke. Monsieur 
Coudert he is a bourgeois, but his wife 
has ze money. Mademoiselle some day 
come into zat money. Her fazer ar- 
range with my fazer, ze duke, for me 
to marry mademoiselle when she come 
of age and inherit ze money. My fazer 
say to me: ‘You know, Armand, you 
have to do something for a living.’ I 
am a obedient son, and so I say: ‘All 
right, fazer. I marry ze bourgeoise 
when she inherit ze money.’ But what 
does mademoiselle do when I am all 
ready to sacrifice myself? She come 
of age next month, but, mille diables! 
she run away from Paris; run away 
from me. I chase her to America-— 
everywhere. I find her not. And so I 
am in ze despair. 

“And so you're looking for her yet?” 
I commented, trying not to laugh. “I 
see her game. She’s going to stay away 
until she is of age; then she comes into 
her mother’s money, and her father can- 
not compel her to marry you?” 

He sighed assent. 

“Anyway, it was ze chase of ze goose, 
as you say in ze slang. But ze despair 
almost made me go off my trolley-car, 
as you say in ze slang. I give up. You 
see, I would not know mademoiselle if 
I met her. I have not seen her since 
she was at ze awkward age. She has 
been in a convent. So it was ze chase 
of ze goose, as you say in ze slang.” 


“Indeed it was,” I agreed. ‘Worse 

than a needle in a haystack. No doubt 
she has altered greatly, and you could 
not recognize her.” 
’ A sudden deep and wily plot was 
forming in my brain. Why not shift 
the burdensome Mrs. Plympton upon 
this mercenary Don Juan? Two suitors 
would be better than one. Perhaps she 
would bite at a title. I would try it. 

“If you really wish to marry money,” 
I said negligently, “I think I can intro- 
duce you to a charming widow; very 
beautiful and wealthy. She’s a friend 
of a friend of mine—a Mrs. Jack 
Plympton. Ever hear of her?” I fin- 
ished cautiously. 

“Plympton?” he echoed. “Ah! zere 
was one I heard of once—an adven- 
turess. But of course she is not mon- 
sieur’s friend.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed truthfully 
and loftily. “Between ourselves,” I 
added, lying confidentially, “I’d marry 
Mrs. Plympton to-morrow, only, the 
deuce of it is, I’m engaged already. But 
I'll introduce you, if you wish.” 

“And ze green is zere in abundance, 
growing all around?” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of green!” I re- 
plied, mentally thinking of grass-wid- 
ows. “Of course you needn’t expose 
the emptiness of your own pocket. It 
is time enough for her to discover you 
need money when you have a right to 
ask for it. You know every one can-- 
not marry a duke, and they must expect 
to pay the price.” 

“Charmed,” said the Duc d’Ascana. 
“With monsieur’s permission, I will suf- 
fer ze introduction. If ze coup comes 
off—madame does me ze extreme hon- 
neur, and ze green is zere in abundance 
growing all around—zen monsieur must 
accept from me a token of my sublime 
esteem, say ten thousand ié 

“No, no,” I exclaimed hastily. I was 
not a pawnbroker yet. “I assure you, 
Monsieur le Duc, I have no pecuniary 
self-interest to serve.” 

And thus it was arranged that the 
Duc d’Ascana was to pay suit to Mrs. 
Jack Plympton. I was conscious of the 
difficulties of the situation, but I 
thought, with the assistance of this un- 
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conscious ally, the “cat’s” claws would 
be safely extracted from the innocent 
Algy. 

From Liverpool we took boat direct 
to Douglas. Algy and Mrs. Plympton 
were staying at the Royal Arms Hotel, 
Esplanade Road. In his last letter to 
his father, my delectable cousin had sig- 
nified his intention of stopping at Doug- 
las for a month or so for the purpose 
of thoroughly “doing” the historical lit- 
tle island. From all accounts to his 


father, it seemed that he had first met 
the fair widow in a Paris pension, and 
had not seen her again until, quite ac- 
cidentally, he ran against her in Doug- 
las at the Royal Arms. 

The season was in full swing when 
we arrived at Douglas, and but for the 
absence of the persuasive odor of 
frankfurters and ‘sauerkraut I could 
have imagined myself at Atlantic City 
or Rockaway Beach. The tout ensem- 
ble of the great esplanade, an archi- 


“But you really don’t know me, Mr. Fetherstone. I—I am net what I seem.” 
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tectural masterpiece in concrete and 
steel, and running the length of Doug- 


-las’ water-front, was much the same 


as that encountered at any American 
watering-place. 

With the music of merry-go-rounds 
and negro minstrelsy in our ears, the 
duke and I repaired to the Royal Arms. 
And here disappoinment awaited us. 
Mrs. Jack Plympton and companion 
had left in their auto that morning for 
Peel. An hour later Algy Turfton had 
followed suit. The only reason the fair 
widow gave for going was that Douglas 
was too noisy. Presumably, Algy’s rea- 
son for going was that Mrs. Plympton 


- had gone. 


“Tt looks bad,” I commented inward- 
ly. “He’s chasing her. She knows how 
to bait him. I have just arrived in 
time.” 

I was all for making a forced march 
to Peel, which is situated on the other 
side, the Irish side, of the island; but 
I reckoned without the duke’s appetite. 
He had eaten heartily only two hours 
before, but now he stoutly declared that 
he was “faint hungry,” and must eat. 
Accordingly, I flirted with hot scones, 
English tea, and a rasher of bacon and 
eggs, in the tea-room of the Royal 
Arms, while the ducal sinking-fund 
charged upon a full course-dinner. The 
evening was wearing on when we 
boarded the train for Peel. 


III. 


Manxland has a peculiar railway sys- 
tem. It is a narrow-gage affair, and in 
regard to speed, its trains can give stout 
females and asthmatic gentlemen a 
yard’s start and beat them in a mile 
run. It appeared to me that its motive 
power was gleaned principally by de- 
scending one hill and carrying another 
through sheer momentum and tenacity 
of purpose. I recollect a similar system 
in New Jersey called the “Rock-a-by” 
road. They are a great promoter of 
neighborly feeling, for the passengers 
are supposed to alight at crucial stages 
and unite in pushing along the winded 
train. 

Privately, I think each engineer 








makes his own time-table, and thus if 
he is hungry the train will not wait for 
you unless you happen to be a personal 
friend of the conductor or can run fast- 
er than the engine. There is also an 
esoteric way of throwing off cars at cer- 
tain intervals, much as a balloon might 
discard ballast to gain elevation. 

It was entirely due to this fact that 
I lost the duke. We had stopped at a 
station, though I saw nothing but a 
sign-board, when my companion was 
taken with hunger again, and insisted 
upon a foraging expedition. We ac- 
cordingly left the train, and he was soon 
fortified at a near-by cottage, with a 
quart of buttermilk and a farl of 
wheaten bread. 

On our return we boarded the last 
car, and were standing on the front 
platform admiring the sunset, when 
suddenly the car ahead began to move. 
I jumped and caught it, for, as we were 
on the summit of a hill, I was taking no 
chances on a handicap. But to my sur- 
prise, the duke remained standing on 
the stalled car, very much at his ease 
and smiling most blandly. 

I really think he was under the im- 
pression that he was only temporarily 
forsaken and was enjoying my undigni- 
fied exit, for there he stood, blowing 
kisses to me, entirely unconscious of 
the fact that he was a good six miles 
from Peel, that there was not another 
train that night, and that the joke was 
entirely on himself. 

Privately, I was not a little pleased at 
this fortuitous severance, for now I 
would be enabled to go over the battle- 
field before his arrival, and thus make 
sure of my position. : 

However, it so turned out that I 
might as well have stayed with the duke 
on the stalled car, for we had not pro- 
gressed more than two miles when the 
engine gave a final gasp and broke 
down. The engineer said it was a hot- 
box or a blown-out cylinder-head, or 
something, but I think the engine died 
of sheer old age. 

At all events, there I was, with twi- 
light falling with my spirits, and all 
the duke’s and my own belongings on 
the “goods” car, as they call it over 




















there. It would seem as if we were 
destined to arrive in Peel piecemeal. 
Somewhere back along the road the 
duke was probably eating again. 

I was averse to walking; and so, after 
much parleying with a stupid and penu- 
rious cottager, possessor of a patois, 
half-Manx and half-Gaelic, I succeeded 
in chartering a geometrical steed and a 
certain two-wheeled chariot, which be- 
longed to a past century. We made but 
poor progress indeed. 

I cannot faithfully record my next 
sensation. It was as if I was going up 
and up, and there finally came a bang 
like thunder. Being a New Yorker, I 
instinctively knew what had happened. 
We had just succeeded in turning a 
curve, the geometrical steed appearing 
almost lifelike in his animation, when 
something turned the curve behind us 
faster than we did. It was a big French 
touring-car ; and the horse, driver, cart, 
and myself all went different ways, only 
to meet again with great éclat in the 
middle of the road. We were not much 
hurt, but the geometrical steed was so 
astonished at this sudden stimulation 
that he galloped full twenty feet before 
recollecting himself. 

I quite expected that, with the usual 
courtliness of the ubiquitous automo- 
bilist, our assailant would promptly 
throw on the high-speed gear, and leave 
us to enjoy our misery in solitary state. 
But I was agreeably disappointed. For 
from out the darkness and the thudding 
of the racing motor there came a voice, 
anxiously conveying the sentiment: 

“Oh, dear! I do hope you're not all 
quite killed!” 

It was a feminine voice, a most kiss- 
able voice—-if such an adjective be per- 
missible—and I made haste to gallantly 
respond with: 

“Not killed, madam; merely slightly 
damaged.” 

“Oh!” came the voice in relief; 
“that’s the second murder I’ve just 
missed by a hair’s-breadth. It’s all the 
fault of these roads, and I should have 
brought the chauffeur. You must let 
me replace whatever damage I’ve done. 
I must repair it.” 

Now, personally, I could not very 
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well accept this kindly offer, for the 
most serious damage had been accom- 
plished in a locality of my trousers that 
is not exposed when one is seated ; and, 
during the foregoing dialogue, fortu- 
nately sheltered by the darkness, I was 
endeavoring, with the unwilling aid of 
pins, to repair the breach. 

My driver, however, gladly availed 
himself of the offer, insisting upon pay- 
ment for the damage done the chariot, 
and the shock occasioned the geomet- 
rical steed and himself. At first, he had 
tried to prove that the steed had been 
badly injured, but I pointed out to him 
the fact that no bones were broken, as . 
they all could be seen as distinctly as 
ever, and so he contented himself by 
merely wishing reimbursement for the 
insult offered to its dignity. 

To all outward appearances the chariot 
was a very ordinary affair, but from the 
value the driver now placed upon it, it 
presumably abounded in numberless 
virtues coyly concealed from the com- 
mon understanding., 

The kissable voice did not dispute 
this bill of damages, but, saying she had 
not sufficient money with her, she 
begged the driver to call the following 
morning at the Royal Hotel, Peel. 
“Ask for Mrs. Jack Plympton,” she con- 
cluded sweetly. 

My heart gave a great bound, and I 
proceeded to take advantage of this 
fortuitous meeting with the “cat.” It 
was paramount that I should know her, 
if I was to introduce the mercenary Duc 
d’Ascana. Accordingly, I intimated 
that my destination was likewise the 
Royal Hotel, gave my name, and sug- 
gested that madame might spare me 
room in the auto. 

Madame graciously consented, and 
so, still bearing the vulnerability of 
safety-pins in mind, I stepped carefully 
into the tonneau, and we were off—we 
two, the “cat” and her enemy, flying 
through the darkness. 

Being in the tonneau, I was facing 
madame’s back. The night could not 
conceal the fact that she possessed a 
very neat back and a most gracefully 
poised head. 

Occasionally, as I leaned forward to 
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catch a better glimpse of her profile, the 
rushing wind blew stray wisps of her 
hair across my face. I was anxious for 
her to enter into conversation with me, 
but the pace we were going at made it 
impossible, and, moreover, she was ap- 
parently oblivious of my presence, han- 
dling the levers and wheel with the 
verve and skill of an enthusiast. 

However, luck was with me again. 
The auto broke down. It was a night 
of breakdowns, one-night stalls. Ma- 
dame hopped out and commenced to 
fuss -with the machine, turning cranks 
and assuming acrobatic and graceful 
poses, and all to no avail. I enjoyed 
' watching her, for now she was in the 
radii of light from the acetylene lamps, 
and she looked charming. She was 
younger than I had expected, very girl- 
ish, and appeared to be all hair and 
eyes. 

“Mr. Fetherstone, won’t you try .to 
help me?” she asked, with some asper- 
ity, at length, as, heated and flushed, she 
rested from her exertions. “There’s 
something wrong somewhere, and I 
want you to crawl underneath and 
see——” 

“But I assure you I know absolutely 
nothing of autos,” I hastened to inter- 
pose. “I leave all that to my chauffeur, 
you know.” 

“But you must get down,” she in- 
sisted, with a stamp of her foot. “You 
are far from being gallant.” 

“But I don’t know anything——” 

“No, you don’t look as if you did. 
But neither do I—concerning autos. 
But you are a man; at least you look 
like one, and you have to do a man’s 
part. You'll have to get underneath 
and see what’s the matter. Please hur- 
ry. It’s getting late, and I haven’t had 
dinner.” 

“But you don’t understand, madame. 
I would gladly do as you say, but, fact 
is, the accident that gave me the honor 
of your acquaintance and society un- 
fortunately prohibited me from assum- 
ing a stooping posture.” 


“Oh!” she exclaimed  tremulous- 
ly, “you didn’t tell me. Yourre 
wounded——” 


“Seriously, madame; in a vital spot.” 
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“Oh! we must get a doctor 
“No, a tailor or a large umbrella. I 
—I think you understand, madame, do 
you not? Frankly, it’s—it’s my 
trousers.” 

She looked at me, her face framed in 
the acetylene aureoles, and I saw the 
mirth swiftly bubbling up in her steady 
gray eyes. Finally it overflowed. She 
began to laugh, a wonderfully charm- 
ing laugh that insistently coaxed one to 
join with it. We laughed together for 
a full five minutes. I think spontane- 
ous mirth is the best friendship-former. 
Really, I was half in love already with 
the “cat.” You have no idea what a 
delightful cat she was. 

“What on earth shall we do?” she 
asked, at length, making a little moue. 
“It’s three miles to Peel. Don’t you 
think you might venture underneath? 
T’1l—I’ll look the other way. Honest- 
ly: 
But I convinced her that I knew 
nothing concerning autos, and that I 
might only succeed in blowing us both 
up. “We will have to foot it,” I fin- 
ished. “Leave the machine, for there 
doesn’t seem to be any house at which 
we could get the necessary help.” 

“No,” she said decidedly; “I won’t 
leave the machine. But you could look 
for help, and, failing that, walk to Peel 
and send back for me.” 

“And leave you all alone and unpro- 
tected!’ I exclaimed virtuously. “On 
a lonely road, in a lonely island at this 
hour! Never!” 

“It—it would be lonely,” she con- 
fessed, with a little shiver. “And I 
wouldn’t like walking to Peel myself.” 

Then suddenly she clapped her hands. 
“T have it. How stupid not to think of 
it before! A—a Mr. Turfton, stopping 
at the Royal Hotel, is out this way in 
his auto. I passed him near Douglas. 
He will come by this road. We could 
wait for him. It won’t be more than 
half an hour, if that. What do you say? 
It seems the only way.” 

“Excellent,” I agreed. And so ma- 
dame assumed her former place, a rug 
about her shoulders, and we were soon 
chatting away like old friends over the 
back of the seat. 














Now I will state that, though I knew 
madame’s record, though I knew that 
I was to be her sworn enemy, and that 
cur most unconventional téte-a-téte was 
conducive to familiarities, there was, 
however, something in her bearing that 
compelled respect ; compelled and won. 
And, to my own surprise, I was glad 
that she possessed that abstract quality. 

I had expected to find a wise, hand- 
some, and old tiger-cat, whose claws, to 
the knowing, would always be discerned 
underneath her purring. I was not a 
callow youth, but a man of the world; 
and, instead of the aforementioned cat, 
I found a little kitten. 

She was girlish, she was frank, and— 
a lady. I can say no more. For we 
can tell a lady under all conditions and 
circumstances. It is not the body nor 
the clothes, but the soul. I had no time 
nor inclination for endeavoring to rec- 
encile these facts with others, for ma- 
dame and I bandied repartee over the 
back of the seat like two school chums 
on a lark. 

Certainly I had no thought of time, 
and I venture to think she had not, for 
the atmosphere was congenial, electric, 
and I was in the mood to endeavor to 
please. As they say age is not reckoned 
by time, but by events, so might I add 
that likewise is friendship. Some peo- 
ple there are whom we have known for 
years, and we know them no better at 
the end than at the beginning. With 
others, ten minutes suffice. There is a 
mutual leaping out toward each other, 
a mutual unfoldment of the soul. And 
so it seemed to me that I had known 
madame always. Mrs. Plympton’s rec- 
ord might be what it liked, but I found 
‘her a very charming girl indeed. 

When at last the chug-chug of an 
on-coming auto came to us, and far 
down the road in our rear its staring 
white eyes grew momentarily larger, 
madame gave a little exclamation, half- 
sigh. 

“We have had a charming téte-a-téte, 
al fresco, and now it is over,” she mur- 
mured. “Indeed, I have enjoyed it.” 

“T trust it will not be the last,” I ven- 
tured. “Believe me, I have more than 
enjoyed it.” 
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“Really and honestly ?” 
“You know I have.” 

Her slim hands were crossed over 
the back of the seat and she was toying 
with a ring. She looked up at me 
frankly, and in the darkness her eyes 
were shining curiously. She laughed a 
little. 

“But you really don’t know me, Mr. 
Fetherstone. I—I am not what I seem.” 

“T like on my own intuition, not an- 
other’s verdict,” I said seriously. “Not 
for what one may have, but for what 
one is : 

“Oh, the old, old saw—rusty and 
blunt and never used!” She laughed. 
“They all say it, but never practise it. 
And position, station—nothing would 
weigh with you, if you liked?” 

“Nothing—if I liked. I am merely 
selfish.” 

Again she laughed a little. 

“Perhaps we will see more of each 
other, Mr. Fetherstone, if you intend 
stopping at the Royal. But I think you 
are laboring under a misapprehension 
regarding my identity. I am not—Mrs. 
Plympton.” ’ 

“No?” I echoed, amazed. 

“No. My name is Miss Celestine La- 
mont. I am Mrs. Plympton’s compan- 
ion.” 

We regarded each other fixedly ; my 
mind was a blank, and the smile of 
that half-cynical, half-amused laugh 
was dimpling her mouth, 

Just then the approaching auto 
halted beside us. 





IV. 


Peel is the second town in Man, 
Douglas being the first. It boasts a 
great many hills, a first-class esplanade, 
swimming-pool, headlands, and the an- 
cient and historic castle, situated on a 
peninsula and separated from the main- 
land by the small river Neb. The town 
is peopled mainly with fisher-folk, the 
herring fleets lining its water-front, but 
there are a great many fine houses and 
a few select hotels, as the boat service 
between Peel and Belfast serves to 
bring many Irish visitors who prefer 
the little town’s conservatism to the lib- 
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eralism of its larger sister, Douglas. 
The Royal Hotel was quite the best 


‘hostelry, situated on the headlands and 


commanding a splendid sweep of the 
blue Irish Sea. 

It was the morning following my ar- 
rival in Man, and I was seated on the 
terrace, enjoying a post-breakfast pipe 
and the society of my cousin, Algy 
Turfton. On coming up with Miss La- 
mont and myself the previous evening, 
Algy’s chauffeur had examined our 
stricken auto, and, after a medical ex- 
amination, pronounced the injury not 
at all fatal. It seemed we were simply 
suffering from some technical complaint 
embracing a sparker, or some such py- 
romaniacal object, and it was not very 
long before we were spinning into Peel 
for a delayed dinner. 

On arriving at the hotel, Miss La- 
mont, who had suffered a silent relapse 
on Algy’s arrival, left me abruptly, and 
I had not seen her since, though I had 
risen at a miserably early hour for the 
express purpose, if possible, of discuss- 
ing with her the merits of the weather. 

Rather than being disappointed at 
her not being Mrs. Plympton, but mere- 
ly her companion, I. was glad. Small 
wonder I had had difficulty in recon- 
ciling her charm of personality with the 
record I was bearing in mind. I had 
already determined to speak to her re- 
garding the character of her mistress 
at the first opportunity. 

Miss I.amont was only an unsophisti- 
cated girl, and it was but fair to warn 
her of Mrs. Plympton’s unsavory repu- 
tation. Of course, I merely took a fa- 
therly interest in the girl, alone in the 
world and earning her own living, and 
it made me exceedingly angry to think 
that she had been imposed upon to such 
an extent. Mrs. Plympton well knew 
what a shield to her own reputation 
was her companion’s innocence and 
charm. 

My cousin Algy was a big, soft chap, 
with an _ inclination toward vivid 
hosiery, a Cambridge broad “a” (as- 
similated at Harvard), and a really 
pleasing laugh. I had made up my 
mind to dislike him, but, even in the 
short time I had known him, was unable 


to do so. I had been silent, thinking of 
the “cat” and her companion, and the 
uncertainty of the feminine gender in 
general, when he broke into my 
musings, unconsciously voicing my 
sentiments. 

“Really, old chap,” he began, quite 
apropos of nothing, “women are’ the 
most devilishly tantalizing creatures in 
existence. By blood, they are! I have 
been in pursuit of one for months, most 
fascinating creature, I assure you; 
and positively she won’t say whether 
she loves me or not.” 

“Why don’t you ask her?” I sug- 
gested, desiring to ascertain how deep 
he had gone. ~ 

“Why, I cawn’t get a chawnce; that’s 
just it!” he exclaimed distressfully. “I 
say, y'know, she has.a companion who 
watches her like a hawk. A most un- 
comfortably tenacious creature. Yes, 
that Miss Lamont. I assure you it’s 
most provoking.” 

He seemed to have taken a liking to 
me, or perhaps he was merely glad of 
a compatriot to confide in, for he now 
proceeded to rehearse all the difficulties 
he had met with in his wooing. From 
all accounts, it was he who was pur- 
suing Mrs. Plympton, and not she him. 
I confess I was puzzled. 

“She’s really a bizzer, old chap,” he 
finished eloquently, “though, fact is, I 
haven’t been able to have two words 
with her. Miss Lamont appears to 
think I’m some sort of amiable pirate 
who wishes to bear off her mistress 
without making any manifestations of 
honor, y’know. As soon as I cawst an- 
chor in her vicinity, Miss Lamont hoists 
the signal: ‘Cable crossing; don’t an- 
chor!’ It’s most distressing, for, really, 
I’m in earnest. Perhaps you could help 
me, old chap. Influence—er—Miss La- 
mont, y’know, or engage her attention, 
or something of that sort, eh?” 

So I was to help my cousin in his 
suit, not retard it? 

“T really don’t know Miss Lamont 
sufficiently well,” I hastened to say. 
“Merely an accidental meeting, you 
know.” 

“But I'll introduce you to Mrs. 
Plympton,” he urged. 
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“But surely Mrs. Plympton is her 
own mistress,’ I returned. “She has 
the right to say whom she will meet 
and whom she will not. What has her 
companion got to do with it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Algy gloomily, 
“but she has, just the same. Mrs. 












Plympton does whatever she says. I'll 
introduce you, and perhaps you can 
help me, eh?” 

It was necessary for me to know 


Mrs. Plympton; besides, I then could—~ 


of course only in a fatherly way—watch 
over Miss Lamont, and so I agreed. 

“T really am anxious to meet your 
‘bizzer’ ” I checked myself and 
rose, hat in hand, Algy following suit. 





The “bizzer,” a tall, striking-looking 
blonde, and Miss Lamont had emerged 
on the terrace. 

“Mrs. Plympton,” whispered Algy 
excitedly. “Come on! I'll introduce 
you. Mind, no poaching on my pre- 
serves!” he cautioned, sotto voce, as a 
final warning, and, followed by me, cut 
across the terrace. 

And so at last the “cat,” alias the 
“bizzer,” and I were face to face. 

My first impression was that I had 
met the most beautiful woman in the 
world—she was absolutely flawless. 
My second, that she was either guile- 
lessly unsophisticated or most sophisti- 


There was a sort of clammy silence. 


catedly guileful. She looked directly 
at one, not with a “baby stare,” but 
with the clear gaze of presumably a 
clean soul. Outside these two impres- 
sions I had no others. I could see that 
Miss Lamont, who had bowed to me 
coldly, was watching our introduction 
with interest, that half-cynical, half- 
amused dimple at her mouth. 

Mrs. Plympton and her companion 
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were starting for their morning walk 
on the headlands, and Algy, who ap- 
peared to have unbounded nerve, despite 
‘his soft asceticism, promptly offered 
our services as escort, and in such a 
manner that only positive rudeness 
could prompt refusal. And so we four 
started out together. 

Now it so happened that I was rele- 
gated to Mrs. Plympton, much to Algy’s 
chagrin. Miss Lamont fully bore out 
his estimation of her, for it seemed that 
she was a genius for organization, and 
it was entirely due to her efforts, ac- 
complished in an unobtrusive but posi- 
tive way, that we found ourselves so 
paired. 

If Algy was chagrined, I was disap- 
pointed. Jealousy—of course merely 
fatherly jealousy—fingered at my heart. 
Evidently Miss Lamont preferred 
Algy’s society to mine. At once I di- 
vined her reason for keeping him away 
from Mrs. Plympton. She wished him 
for herself. 

Being frustrated in my fatherly en- 
deavors, I was thrown into mental 
gloom, and so endeavored as best I 
might to make myself disagreeable to 
the “cat.” And here I was disappointed 
again. I had suffered agreeable sur- 
prises since my arrival in Man. For 
Mrs. Plympton turned out to be most 
sweet, gracious, and unaffected—if a 
little stupid. 

With such apparent sincerity and 
simplicity of manner, coupled with such 
positive beauty, I could readily under- 
stand why Algy had designated her the 
“bizzer.” Her type invariably appeals 
to his type. In pure good looks she 
towered over Miss Lamont, but one 
could easily discern that in mentality 
and personal magnetism, the compan- 
ion mastered the mistress. To borrow 
a purely animal parallel, they reminded 
me forcibly of a beautiful St. Bernard 
and a volatile little fox-terrier. 

Contrary to expectations, and despite 
conditions, I really enjoyed my walk 
with the fair widow. But for her rec- 
ord, suspicion of her motives would 
never have crossed my mind. Every- 
thing in the hearsay line cautioned me 
to beware, and yet I could not. 


The more I thought the more con- 
fused I grew. That she was the hero- 
ine of all the stories bandied about the 
Parisian ‘ateliers seemed incredible. 
And if in truth she was that adven- 
turess, laying wily traps for Algy’s 
money, then the traps were much too 
deep for me to discern. 

And how could I “save” Algy, when 
the boy was patently in love with her, 
and the initiative was entirely on his 
side? My sole chance of winning that 
twenty thousand lay in her refusal of 
him. And then I could not take it, for 
I would not have won it. Conditions 
are always different when one views 
them at first-hand, and I should have 
known this fact when listening to Uncle 
Turfton’s diatribe on the “cat.” 

And yet Mrs. Jack Plympton was 
Mrs. Jack Plympton, and I her paid 
enemy. Appearances are proverbially 
uncertain, and, bearing that fact and her 
record in mind, I resolved to see very 
much of the fair widow. Better to 
think at leisure than to repent in haste. 

Being aware of the guardianship at- 
titude so lavishly displayed by Miss 
Lamont, I was prepared to encounter 
difficulties in the accomplishment of my 
resolve, but to my surprise, and to 
Algy’s wrath, Miss Lamont, on my 
manifesting a strong desire for Mrs. 
Plympton’s society, helped me with all 
the heart in the world. And so Mrs. 
Plympton and I were together the re- 
mainder of that day and all the next. 

On these occasions I endeavored to 
probe, to the best of my ability, into her 
past life, and even that of her compan- 
ion, but the probe was always turned 
by her sublime unconsciousness. I 
even went to that point of hinting dark- 
ly that while in Paris I had heard of 
a Mrs. Plympton, but watched in vain 
for any manifestation of guilt on her 
part. 

Once, indeed, on my first mentioning 
the fact, I thought I detected some con- 
siderable embarrassment in her man- 
ner, but on my following up the attack 
by saying I had never met this Mrs. 
Plympton, my fair companion had at 
once resumed her admirable composure, 
which subsequent insinuations could 
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not shake in the least. In fact, madame 
would merely look up at me with her 
beautiful, innocent eyes, and, with her 
pretty French accent say: “Yes? In- 
deed?” and plainly wait for me to con- 
tinue, which I never could. 

Hang it, a man can’t tell a woman 
what he thinks of her (especially when 
he is not certain) when she looks at him 
like that, and to all appearance is the 
very incarnation of girlish innocence! 
And so after two days of intimate ac- 
quaintance my impressions of Mrs. 
Jack Plympton were precisely what 
they had been. Either I was a fool and 
she a wily sinner, or I was a fool and 
she a saint. In either case I was the 
fool. 

Moreover, I saw that, though ma- 
dame’s courtesy strove to conceal it, my 
attentions were boring her, and that her 
thoughts, and probably inclinations, 
were afar off. On my part, if I was 
not bored, I was cloyed with excessive 
sweetness, good-humor, and passivity. 
I was starving for a word-tilt with the 
volatile little companion—in a fatherly 
way, of course. 

In short, madame and I were not af- 
finities. She was beautiful, she was 
sweet, gracious—but I preferred her 
companion. But Miss Lamont was 
cavorting about the island in the auto 
at her own sweet will, sometimes im- 
pressing the gloomy Algy into service; 
and so I saw but little of her. Mrs. 
Plympton and I were left strictly to our 
own devices. The clever little Miss 
Lamont, I thought bitterly, was making 
the most of her opportunity—this en- 
grossment of the beautiful widow leav- 
ing Algy unwillingly free. 

That night in my room, as I sat smo- 
king, thinking how I might best ex- 
change Mrs. Plympton’s society for that 
of her companion, thinking of the 
abortive campaign in general, and di- 
verting a few stray thoughts to the 
strayed Duc d’Ascana, who was still 
absent, Algy Turfton knocked at the 
door and asked if he might have a word 
with me. There was a faint suspicion 
of murder in his usually placid eye. 

“How long is this going to lawst?” 
he blurted out. 
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“What?” I asked blandly. 
“You know what. Your running 


around with Mrs. Plympton. I call it a 


beastly shame, y’know.” 

“T agree with you, my friend.” 

“See here, Fetherstone!” and he 
paced the room, hands in pockets, face 
flushed. “Hang it, y’know, I want to 
know your intentions! I think I have 
the right to. I’m not a chap to spoil 
sport, if it’s the right sort. I know Mrs. 
Plympton likes you, but I want to 
know if you’re in earnest. If so, I'll 
clear out.” His lip quivered here. 
“But if you’re not—well, I am in ear- 
nest; good, hard earnest, and $9 

“I see. Then I should clear out?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“T’ll make you,” Algy Turfton said 
quietly. “I intend to see that Mrs. 
Plympton gets a square deal.” 

He stood staring down at me, his 
jaw set. I had liked Algy from the 
first, but I liked him all the better for 
his attitude. The man showed through 
his veneer. 

“See here, Turfton,’ I replied, 
“you've spoken frankly, and I'll answer 
as frankly. I haven’t the slightest idea 
of marrying Mrs. Plympton, nor she 
me, and so there’s no use of coming to 
feats of strength over her. I feel as sore 
over the matter as you. You’ve mon- 
opolized Miss Lamont—of course I am 
only interested in her in a fatherly way, 
but——” 

“I understand perfectly,” he said, 
laughing, all his good-humor sweeping 
back. “I never guessed it. Then if 
that’s the case we'll exchange partners, 
eh?” 

“Willingly. But I’m afraid Miss La- 
mont will have something to say.” 

“Leave that to me,” he confided in 
high spirits. 

Now I know I should have warned 
Algy against Mrs. Plympton’s record 
instead of helping him in his suit, but 
to save me I could not. If I could not 
find it in me to beard madame face to 
face, certainly I was not going to speak 
behind her back. Besides, what proof 
had I? Moreover, I really liked her, 
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and old Uncle Turfton and: his’ money 
could go to the devil for all I cared! 

Instead of the hotbed of deceit and 
antipathy I had been prepared to find, 
there was nothing but sincerity, good 
feeling, and right thinking. I sincere- 
ly liked Algy, Mrs. Plympton, and 
Miss Lamont. And if my thoughts 
dwelt unduly on the latter, of course it 
was only in a fatherly way. 

In such wholesome society and un- 
der the blue skies and sea-laden air of 
Man all my suspicions vanished. I 
would forget my role of social detect- 
ive, and even, if necessary, lend Algy 
all the help possible in his suit. He 
would go a long way before finding 
such a mate as Mrs. Jack Plympton. 

I do not know what potential influ- 
ence Algy exerted—at least I didn’t at 
the time—but the following morning, 
as we started on our usual walk, which 
had assumed the status of an institu- 
tion, I found myself paired with the 
volatile littlke companion. Moreover, 
the party split, and instead of taking 
the headlands path, Miss Lamont and 
I walked along the main road leading 
inland. Conversation had been fitful 
for some reason or other. © 

Finally, by mutual consent we seated 
ourselves on a bench facing the old 
Tynwald hill, from which the laws of 
Man are yearly given forth. A mile 
away, situated on a high hill, stood 
Greeba Castle, the home of Hall Caine, 
its staring white battlements gleaming 
against the background of green. Miss 
Lamont was fitfully poking the toe of 
her shoe with her parasol. 

“Well?” she queried dry ly, at length, 
turning to me. 

“What ?” 

“What is it that you have to say to 
me? Mr. Turiton intimated that it was 
very important.” 

I mentally commented upon Algy’s 
powers of prevarication. 

“Oh, yes—vyes, indeed,” I hastened 
to improvise. “You see—that is—well, 
you know—er—as I said before——” 

“But you didn’t. How concise!” 
interrupted. 

“T mean, why have you fought shy 
of me? That is, relegated me to Mrs. 
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Plympton?” I ‘blurted out, under the 
fire of her eyes. 
“Did you bring me all this distance 


-to ask me that?” 


“Of course.” 

“You are curiously wasteful. Why, 
introducing you to Mrs. Plympton was 
doing you an honor,” she added, with 
virtuous surprise. “Naturally, after 
you discovered that I was merely her 
companion—— Oh, yes, I. noticed 
how silent you became when I told you. 
It must have been a frightful shock. 
Especially for one with whom posi- 
tion, station, etc., does not weigh!” She 
laughed somewhat bitterly. “Mrs. 
Plympton is charming, beautiful, and I 
wished to be obliging.” 

“Then why not be obliging with Mr. 
Turfton ?” 3 

“Well,” she returned seriously, “you 
look very harmless, and he doesn’t. 
You see, I am greatly attached to Mrs. 
Plympton, and have her future in mind. 
Really, she is very innocent; entirely 
ignorant of the world. Her beauty and 
charm make her a target for many at- 
tentions—many undesirable. So I 
chaperon her—— Yes, you may laugh, 
but I’m not such a child as I may look. 
We met Mr. Turfton quite accidental- 
ly, and he seemed greatly taken with 
Mrs. Plympton—but then every one is 
greatly taken with her. I may say that 
she—well, likes him. But I distrust all 
men. They marry for either beauty or 
wealth, and that quality of love does 
not last. I wish to be sure of Mr. Turf- 
ton’s character and regard.” 

“But hasn’t Mrs. Plympton anything 
to say?” I asked, in amazement. 

“Oh, she has a very high opinion of 
my worldly wisdom,” serenely replied 
Miss Lamont. 

“Then you are merely testing Mr. 
Turfton? If his character survives 
your analysis, you will permit Mrs. 
Plympton to marry him?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic. Of course the 
final decision rests with her, but my 
verdict will help materially.” 

“Most peculiar condition, ” T com- 
mented helplessly. “You are over- 
young to be a misanthrope.” 


“Circumstances made me so. Be- 




















ing for that honest man. You see, I 
may be queer, but I believe love is 
everything. I believe in making sure— 
if one can. Real, true love is most dif- 
ficult to find.” 

“Are you looking for it?” 

“Perhaps.” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders, chin in hand, prodding at the 
gravel with her parasol. “Why?” 

“T was wondering if I could be of 
any assistance.” 

A faint flush rose to her cheek. “In 
what way?” she asked softly. 

“Well, I know Algy Turfton very 
well indeed.” 

She drew a long breath, her eyes 
hardening. “You are impertinent,” 
she said frigidly. “Impertinent and— 
untruthful.” 

“T didn’t mean to be,” said I humbly. 
There was a sort of clammy silence, 
and then I ventured again. “I wonder 
could we—er—look for that—er— 
quality of love together, Miss Lamont? 
A sort of blind leading the blind, you 
know. I’m looking for.it, too.” 

“T wonder if I could be of any as- 
sistance.” I just saw the tip of an 
ear and a cloud of auburn hair. 

“Yes,” I said eagerly. 

“Because,” she added dreamily, “I 
know Mrs. Plympton very well in- 
deed.” 


“That’s not fair,” I remonstrated 
gloomily. “Hang it, you know, I like 
you, Cel—Miss Lamont! I do, hon- 
estly.” 


“How odd! As well as Mrs. Plymp- 
ton?” she flung back over her shoulder. 

“Better. Infinitely better.” 

“How odd! I am not a beauty. I 
am not wealthy, and I am most particu- 
lar and peculiar.” She rose from the 
seat, and I followed suit. 

“Miss Lamont,” I said _ seriously, 
looking down on her troubled face, 
“don’t you think you are treating Algy 
Turfton unfairly? Come now, don’t 
you? Why should you make his ideas 
of love fit yours? He loves Mrs. 
Plympton as a_ gentleman should. 
What more is there to say? Why prej- 
udice her against him—use adversely 
the influence you seem to possess ?” 


re) 
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lieve me, Diogenes’ ghost is still look- ~ 
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“Then you vouch for him?” 
“Of course—if that is necessary.” 
“Perhaps I am selfish—I mean, per- 

haps my ideas are wrong.” She was 

still prodding the gravel with her para- 
sol. She considered, then looked up 
with a smile. “I will take your advice, 

Mr. Fetherstone.” 

“Thank you. You see, Miss Lamont, 
you consider yourself very worldly 
wise, and are naturally proud of hold- 
ing lofty standards of love and the af- 
fections. That is because you are a 
spectator, not a participant. When 
your time comes, you will go the way 
of all the others. Yes, you will. You 
won't stop to question or analyze 
love’s ingredients. You will love be- 
cause you will simply have to—just as 
you breathe. Even if the object is un- 
worthy, it will not matter. It will not 
—you needn’t shake your head. The 
intellect may have a struggle, but it 
will be conquered. Love is a. quality 
of the heart, not the mind. You will 
love, and all else will be as nothing— 
when your time comes.” 

She bit her lip. “When my time 
comes,” she echoed slowly. She laughed 
a little. ‘There is one prohibitive con- 
dition, Sir Wiseacre, that you have not 
taken into consideration.” 

“And what is that?” 

She looked up and met my eyes 
fairly. 

“That my time has already come, 
Mr. Fetherstone.” 

Suddenly it seemed to me that the 
sun had set, that the trees had lost their 
green enchantment, that the twitter of 
the birds was raucous as the croaking 
of ravens. Yes, I had*not taken the 
“prohibitive condition” into considera- 
tion. I had been a fool, and my dreams 
had vanished. I made some ironic, ir- 
relevant remark; Celestine answered it 
sharply, scathingly; and we set out on 
the return walk in a mutually irritable 
frame of mind. 


V. 


Instead of the implacable diplomatic 
campaign I had expected to engage in, 
my visit to the little island had eventu- 






























































My cousin and Mre. Plympton walk off like two school-children to 
the headlands. 


ated in nothing but a Manx idyl, in 
which I found myself in the unenviable 
position of unfortunate secondary mo- 
tive. Algy and his lady-love were the 
primal theme; my unfortunate regard 
for Celestine but an unnecessary pig- 
ment in the general color-scheme. If 
hitherto I had not seen Algy’s suit 
from its true standpoint, the personal 
one, during the return walk to the hotel, 
I gained a most sympathetic insight into 
what he must experience. 

For I loved Celestine, not in a father- 
ly way; and, moreover, I knew I had 
loved her from the first—from the be- 
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ginning of things. And 
my innermost conscience 
acknowledged that my 
harangue on the coming 
of Love had been, in re- 
ality, directed at my own 
heart. But Celestine 
loved another, and 
though my dream- 
fancies had vanished in 
the gloom of colossal 
disappointment, though 
I had lost the world, still 
I had gained something. 

Hitherto I had been a 
cynic, a scoffer at the 
“divine passion.” Now 
I recognized its omnipo- 
tence. That in truth it 
is the key-note of ex- 
istence, the uplift- 
ing theme, and that all 
else is as nothing beside. 
No more would I jibe 
at amorous Strephon and 
Chloe, building their idyl 
in highway and byway, 
oblivious of the gaping 
world. No more. I 
who had jeered would 
reverence, for they had 
gained what I had 
missed. 

Our return walk was 
accomplished in  coim- 
parative silence. I was 
far from being happy, 
and I had evidently un- 
wittingly offended Ce- 
lestine, or perhaps she 
was thinking of him whom she loved, 
for her remarks were monosyllabic and 
frigid. 

But my advice regarding Algy must 
have found a resting-place in Celestine’s 
heart, however it was monopolized by 
the image of another, for, after lunch, 
I saw my cousin and Mrs. Plympton 
walk off like two school-children to 
the headlands. I was a fit subject for 
solitude and retrospective misery, and 
so tramped off inland. 

I did not return to the Royal until 
close on to seven o’clock. There I 
found awaiting me an atmosphere sur- 
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charged with electricity, surprises, and 
variegated passion, The first surprise 
came in the shape of the Duc d’Ascana, 
who fell upon my neck like the father 
of the Prodigal Son. All idea of in- 
troducing him to Mrs. Plympton had 
left me, and, in fact, I had been so en- 
grossed in my own abortive love-affair 
that I had completely forgotten the 
fortune-hunting scion of nobility. 

I cannot say I was overjoyed to see 
him, but I put to the fore the best simu- 
lation of pleasure I could muster. Of 
course he was hungry, and so we went 
in to dinner together. Mrs. Plympton’s 
and Miss Lamont’s places at their lit- 
tle corner-table were vacant, but I at- 
tached no importance to this circum- 
stance, supposing that Algy and _ his 
Dulcinea had not yet returned from 
their walk, and that probably Miss La- 
mont, in a burst of tardy propriety, had 
gone to chaperon them home. How- 
ever, I noticed that one or two of the 
few assembled guests regarded me 


somewhat queerly, and I fancied that 
old Gimble, the proprietor, had acted 


as strangely on my arrival. Subse- 
quently I viewed these two circum- 
stances in a more illuminating light. 

At present, however, I paid but 
small attention to the whisperings of 
the guests and the glances shot my way, 
giving what attention I could muster to 
the duke’s rehearsal of his trials. It 
seemed that he had been run down by 
an auto even as I had—I surmised that 
he was the first “hair’s-breadth escape 
from murder” Celestine had spoken of 
~—but as he had been attacked by hun- 
ger coincidently with the accident, he 
had declined Miss Lamont’s proffered 
assistance, and had repaired to a near- 
by cottage for dinner. 

His ankle had been sprained, and this 
prohibited his traveling. As by nature 
he was one who followed the line of 
least resistance, he stayed at the cot- 
tage until this morning. He was very 
glad to hear that his luggage had ar- 
rived safely at the Royal, and now was 
all for being introduced to Mrs. Plymp- 
ton, as he considered he had wasted 
enough time. 

“IT have not seen ze charmer,” he con- 


cluded, “though I have looked all 
around about, However, I passed a ver’ 
delightful afternoon when you, mon- 
sieur, were away taking ze walk. I 
made ze acquaintance of a ver’ 
charmante mademoiselle. A Mademoi- 
selle Lamont. Ver’ charmante indeed. 
So chic, so pretty, and with such savoir 
faire. Oui. She is ze real blue true 
color, monsieur, as you say in ze slang. 
She remind me ver’ much of some one 
I have known once, but whom I cannot 
recollection. I made myself ver’ agree- 
able § 

“Oh, you did?” I remarked coldly. 

“Oui. It is so ver’ easy to be agree- 
able to ze charmante. We got—what 
you call?—confidentially. Oui. I told 
her I was monsieur’s friend. Zat we 
cross ze pool together. Vraiment. She 
seem ver’ interested in you, monsieur, 
When I say you are engaged si 

“What!” I cried. “You said I was 
engaged !” 

“Fi donc, monsieur! Did you not 
tell me you would marry ze charmante 
Madame Plympton only for ze fact you 
were already engaged to marry? If 
monsieur wished to conceal ze fact I am 
ver’ sorry——” 

“Oh, the devil!” I exclaimed abysmal- 
ly. “You’ve gone and queered me for 
good! It doesn’t matter, anyway. 
What did Miss Lamont say ?” 

“Mademoiselle? She just give laugh. 
Ver’ much. She give ze grand he-he, 
as you say in ze slang——” 

I was not in the humor for hearing 
any more of “ze slang.” I excused my- 
self and sauntered into the exchange, 
very much down in the mouth. Algy 
was coming down from his room. 

“E-o-g-h,” he yawned, and smiled. 
“T fell asleep. Has Mrs. Plympton 
come down for dinner yet?” 

“T haven’t seen her.” 

“T’ll wait, then,” he said. “Say, I’m 
coming along great,” he confided, with 
an infectious grin, taking my arm as I 
paced the hall. “Do you know, I real- 
ly think she cares for me, after all. 
Honest. We had a great walk. Miss 
Lamont met us. She looked worried— 
so do you, old man.” He stopped and 















































































looked me in the eye. “Been having a 
spat with Miss Lamont, eh?” 

“Oh, no. She loves somebody else. 
That’s all.” . 

“Gee!” said the ascetic Algy inele- 
gantly. “Honest? How do you know? 
I saw her taiking to a little rat of a 
Frenchman. Is he the somebody? 
Surely not.” 

“No. I came to my death at the 
hands of some party unknown. The 
inquest is all over.” 

“Oh, hang it, you must be mistaken!” 
he expostulated warmly. “Why, I’ve 
always thought she cared for you. I 
know it ” He checked himself as 
old Gimble approached us, two letters 
in his hand. 

“Messrs. Fetherstone and Turfton, 
these are for you, I believe. They were 
left at the office,” he said stiffly, virtuous 
disapproval in his manner. 

Murmuring an excuse, which Algy 
echoed, I slowly tore mine open. It 
was from Celestine: 


Str WIsEACRE: I am merely writing this 
to acquaint you with the fact that I am quite 
as worldly wise as you thought I was not. nf 
have had a charming téte-a-téte with your 
very good friend, the Duc d’Ascana, whom 
Providence put in my way. Perhaps you did 
not expect him to arrive so soon, or at least 
not until your plot was fully hatched. How 
you were to divide the spoils I do not know 
—or care. It must have been very irksome 
to pretend a regard you had already given 
to your fiancée. However, I cannot con- 
gratulate her. I despise you. I am deeply 
humiliated to think I ever took you seriously 
—for the gentleman you pretended to be. 
How you must have secretly laughed when 
descanting upon the virtues of love for love’s 
sake! I admit I was a fool, but Providence 
and your stupidity saved me from being a 
worse. one. Circumstances, as you know, 
necessitate my retirement for a week longer 
before I come into my own, -but even when 
my exile is up I hope I will never meet you 
again, either in highway or byway. I could 
not refrain from saying how utterly I despise 
you. Now I am so glad that you were too 
stupid to divine what I meant when I said 
my time had already come. 

Miss Lamont. 


“Thunder!” broke in Algy, as with 
staring eyes he read his letter. “There 
seems to be the devil of the deuce to 
pay somewhere. This is from Mrs. 
Plympton. She says circumstances and 
inclination compel her to be with Miss 
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Lamont, pro tem, but that if I really 
care for her, I’ll stay on at the Royal 
until she sends me her address. What 
the devil does it all mean?” 

“Read that and tell me,” I said blank- 
ly, shoving over my letter. ‘‘You see, 
somehow or other, I am a pirate or 
something, and have committed a horri- 
ble murder.” 

“Then it means they’re gone!” cried 
Algy, as the truth dawned upon him. 
“Gone while I was sleeping! Gone 
without a word 

“So it seems,” I agreed helplessly. 
“When did Mrs. Plympton and Miss 
Lamont leave?” I called sharply to old 
Gimble, who was watching our expres- 
sion with placid amusement. 

“About half an hour ago, sir,” he 
replied dryly. He twiddled his hands 
behind his back, rocking comfortably on 
his flat feet. “I don’t think they were 
quite respectable parties, sir,” he added, 
with outraged virtue. “The Royal is 
a first-class hotel, sir, but adven- 
turesses df 

“What’s that?” yelled Algy, his face 
purple. The Duc d’Ascana had ap- 
peared and was listening open-mouthed. 

Gimble cleared his throat. “Why,” 
he said, “Mrs. Plympton turned out an 
adventuress, a thief———” 

“That’s a lie,” cried Algy furiously. 
He started a wicked swing for the fat 
proprietor, but I stopped it. It is such 
bad form to lose control of one’s com- 
posure in public. 

“Go on,” I commanded mine host, 
with dignity. I was holding on to the 
furious Algy. Old Gimble eyed the 
grip I had on my cousin’s arm, and then 
concluded it was safe to continue. 

“Yes, and that Miss Lamont is an- 
other—her confederate.” 

“That’s a lie,” I yelled, forgetting 
dignity and everything. Letting go of 
Algy, I started for Gimble, who hastily 
retreated into his office, slamming and 
locking the door. 

“They’re thieves!” he shouted, 
through the panel. “A big robbery was 
committed in Paris by Mrs. Plympton. 
The French police learned of her being 
here, and wired to the Manx authorities 
to arrest her. A police officer was here 
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just after they left to-night. They’re 
going by auto to Douglas, where they 
take the night-boat for Liverpool. The 
bobby’s wired to have them headed off. 
That’s God’s truth, gentlemen, and now 
if ye start any ructions, I'll have ye up 
for assault and battery.’ ’ 

I looked at Algy, and Algy looked at 
me. He was white, his eyes blazing. 
Mrs. Plympton’s record was rushing 
through my mind, but I would not listen 
to it. 

“Tt’s a lie—some mistake,” I cried, 
thinking only of Celestine. 

“It’s a lie,” echoed Algy, thinking 
only of Mrs. Plympton. ‘What shall 
we do? What shall we do?” he pleaded 
excitedly. 

“Get your auto,” I snapped. “We'll 
light out for Douglas.” : 


VI. 


In the space of a very few seconds 
the howitzerlike spitting of the huge 
touring-car’s motor was heard together 
with the steady rumble, resembling a 
low growl, as its bonnet reverberated to 
the pressure. I jammed on goggles and 
cap, flinging old Gimble, apoplectic 
with outraged dignity, a wad of notes 
to settle our account. I had little time 
for anything. As I rushed to the wait- 
ing auto, panting like a great grey- 
hound in leash, I plumped into the Duc 
d’Ascana. He was effervescing with 
invectives. 

“Mille diables!” he shrilled, grabbing 
at my coat and hanging like a leech. 
“You are a scoundrel, monsieur. You 
give me ze chase of ze goose, Your 
madame is nozzing but one adventuress. 
Oui. She is ze notorious Madame 
Plympton. You try to snare me wiz 
ze rope, as you say in ze slang.” 

“And what are you but an adven- 
turer?” I fired. “It would have served 
you right if you had been roped in. But 
madame’s a million times too good for 
you.” 

“For the love of Jerome, hurry up!” 
bawled Algy from the auto. He had 
forgotten his broad “a.” 

The duke swore again. “I wish 
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redress,” he sputtered. “You have give 
me ze insult; ze chase of ze goose. I 
have spent ze money 

“Go to the devil!” I roared; and as 
he would not get out of my way, I 
flung him full-tilt against the corpulent 
Gimble by way of lending point to my 
command. Then I took the seat next 
Algy on the jump; he let out the speed- 
gear slowly, slowly—then, with a snap, 
slammed the high-gear home. The wind 
slapped in our faces. With a mighty 
roar, punctuated by the wildcat spitting 
of the motor and a derisive cheer from 
the hotel balconies, we were off on the 
chase, throwing space behind us. 

Have you ever motored full-blast 
across a hilly, rocky, and practically un- 
known country, with nothing but the 
stars for guide, and with time against 
you? It was my first experience of 
such kind, and I confess that for a 
space I feared. My thoughts were a 
maelstrom. I could not focus them. All 
my will-power was concentrated upon 
purely materialistic matters—the seat 
which I clung to convulsively. 

Cne phrase alone pierced my chaotic 
mentality as the lightning-flash serves 
but to make the thundercloud the 
blacker—“I am so glad now that you 
were too stupid to divine what I meant 
when I said my time had already come.” 
That was the phrase. Hope jumped at 
it, tearing it piecemeal. The letter was 
a cryptogram, but hope bade me inter- 
pret that passage. 

I did not endeavor to fathom the rea- 
son of madame’s and her companion’s 
hurried flight. The thought never oc- 
curred to me that we might be abetting 
the escape of two criminals; that I was 
rushing Algy on to the fate I had trav- 
eled some three thousand miles to pre- 
vent. Reason had left me. Love served 
to make me hopelessly illogical. But 
two thoughts, amounting to obsessions, 
were riveted in my brain. One, that 
there was a huge‘mistake in identity 
somewhere ; the other, that perhaps Miss 
Lamont loved me. The second was the 
most unlikely of the two, but I clung 
but the more tenaciously to it. 

It is some twenty odd miles from 
Peel to Douglas, and as madame’s auto 
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As he would mot get out of my way I flung him full tilt against the corpulent Gimble. 
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had half an hour’s start, we would have 
need of all our speed if we were to over- 
haul them. What our next move would 
be when ,such a consummation was, at 
hand I left fate to dictate. But if 
Douglas was police-guarded, then there 
was no escape from the island. Nor 
did I know what mishap might wait 
upon our wild, reckless ride, fraught 
with the perils that beset ungoverned 
speed; and_so, in lieu of making a final 
will and testament, I turned to Algy, 
and in short, terse sentences, punctu- 
ated by the blasting wind, I told him of 
our kinship and the mission I had been 
entrusted with and had so flagrantly be- 
trayed. He was not at all surprised. 

“Why, I knew you were old Horrible- 
Example Dick,” he chuckled grimly. 

“How? When?’ I gasped. 

“Why, this morning. I got a cable 
from the governor. He said he'd re- 
pented offering you such.a big sum for 
my salvation, and that he would not 
pay it, and to tell you so. You see, he 
had seen a newspaper account, so he 


said, of a big robbery pulled off by a 
Mrs. Plympton; that the French police 
were after her; and that thus my eyes 
would be sufficiently open without him 
having to shell out. It’s a rum go, Dick, 
and you’ve panned out a brick—a bet- 


ter cousin than I ever 
owned——”’ 

“But Mrs. 
“Then it’s true—— 

“There’s some mistake,” cut in Algy, 
his jaws cementing. “Mrs. Plympton 
and Miss Lamont are all right. I'll 
wager my life on that. But even if 
Mrs. Plympton was the biggest rascal in 
Christendom, I’d marry her—if she’d 
have me—and you'd do the same by 
Miss Lamont, I'll bet.” 

“You win,” I said truthfully. 

Silence held us. 

On we sped, the incarnation of veloc- 
ity. A snap, or an instant’s wavering 
of hand or eye, and the race would be 
over for us for all time. But Algy had 
the hand and eye and the nerve. The 
wind blasted about us; trees came and 
went with such continuity and rapidity 
they seemed but one. The auto pulsed, 
throbbed onward, ever onward. We 


thought I 


Plympton!” I cried. 


” 


were like a bullet streaking for the 
black horizon. 

We had covered perhaps seven miles 
when the crash came. A _ punctured 
tire, bursting with the report of rifle; 
a momentary relaxing of the wheel, a 
swerve, a carom into a stone wall, a 
crash, and I went sailing over the bon- 
net, to flop like a pole-axed bullock in 
the roadway. When I came to, Algy 
was working like a demon over the car, 
oblivious to my mishap. 

“Give usa hand! Hurry!” he roared, 
as I scrambled to my feet. 

“T—I can’t see—straight,” I mumbled 
dizzily. 

“Hang your seein’! I want your heft. 
Here! Jack her up!” 

I helped fiercely even as I marveled 
at the elocutionary relapse his English 
had suffered. I did not know him. Per- 
haps he did not know me. The speed- 
god had us. A few minutes and Algy 
had ripped off the tire, slamming home 
a fresh one with the celerity and dex- 
terity of a master mechanic. I fell into 
the seat as he fiercely cranked the en- 
gine. 

The motor set up a mighty booming. 
A splutter and bang, and we were off 
again, the cylinders firing with their old 
regularity and precision. Loyally they 
gave us of their best. Faster—faster— 
skidding, swaying, throbbing, laboring 
mightily ; the tempest of her speed lash- 
ing our faces raw. We slewed round a 
corner, up a hill, missing a drover’s cart 
by an inch. Up, up—then down, down 
into space, until I desperately braced 
my feet against the sheer pitch of the 
declivity. 

“We oughter land ’em in another 
minute or two,” bawled Algy in his de- 
praved English—grammar swamped in 
endeavor. 

“Will we make it?” I yelled back. 

“Yep—we got to,” came his blasting 
gutturals. 

The spirit of the chase had us both 
by the throat. 

One minute races home. 
seconds by my heart-beats. We racket 
through a straggling hamlet. It seems 
a smudge. MHazily I discern a blur of 
yokels. They yell something as we 
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shriek past—something lost in the roar- 
ing wind. Up a winding hill at a slash- 
ing pace. I am panting like the motor, 
and I hear Algy’s hoarse breaths— 
gasps. A flare of spread-lights far be- 
low us. A shimmer. 

“Douglas!” bawls Algy. 

Down the hill we leap. On—on 
Another smudge rushing swiftly up. 
Lights—swaying lights. They resolve 
themselves into a tangled, gesticulating 
knot of people with lanterns—a stalled 
auto. I catch the glint of official but- 
tons. I clench Algy’s arm. He is heed- 
less. The speed-god has him for its 
own. Then a swaying, thin black line, 
with the frost of silver splotching it, 
catches my eye. I scream out: 

“Stop! stop! There’s a cable across 
the road! They’ve caught 4 

A terrible impact, a crash, and I go 
hurtling: Eternity has caved in. 











“Yes, and the doctor says you are 
to lie very still, and on no account to 
grow excited. You have had brain- 
fever 

“Oh!” I murmured feebly. “I always 
thought I had no place in which to have 
“.” 





“So did I,” agreed Celestine. She 
was seated by the bed, frowning at a 
temperature chart. 

“Won't you please tell me what ex- 
actly happened? Where I am?” said I, 
cautiously feeling my enlarged head. 

“You are in Douglas—at a poor but 
honest cottage,” said Celestine demure- 
ly. “It is now two weeks since your 
head and the road formed acquaintance. 
We had just been arrested when you ar- 
rived so unconventionally. Me? Oh, 
I just happen to be staying at the cot- 
tage, too. Hotels are so uncomforta- 
ble, you know. And Algy Turfton is 
spending his honeymoon here until you 
are recovered sufficiently——” 

“Then he’s married!” I exclaimed. 
A ghastly thought came sweeping to me. 
“Er—that is, he’s. married to—er——” 

“Oh, yes, he married her—not me.” 
Celestine laughed a little. 

“Hooray!” I chortled feebly. “He 
married her, after all! God bless 
’em 9 
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“H’s-s-h,” she cautioned _ sternly. 

“You are not to talk. Yes, they are 
married and delightfully happy. I took 
your advice. Algy is a brick,,and I like 
him very, very much. He has told me 
that you and he are cousins, Mr. Feth- 
erstone.” She stopped abruptly, watch- 
ing me out of the corners of her great 
eyes. 
“As you are not permitted to talk, 
Mr. Fetherstone,” she said at length, 
slowly, “would you care to listen to a 
story?” 

“Anything,” I said. Anything, so 
long as I might look at her and wonder 
at my arrival in paradise. 

“Well,” she began softly, “once upon 
a time, as the story-books commence, 
there lived in Paris a girl who would 
come into her dead mother’s fortune on 
attaining her majority. Now this girl 
had no charm of person, intellect, or 
manner. Moreover, she was a queer 
girl, for she possessed very peculiar 
ideas of love. She believed that it was 
—all. But she knew she would be 
wooed for her fortune alone, and so she 
hated that fortune. Hated it, for she 
wished no compromise with love, and 
she wanted, oh, so much! to be loved 
for herself alone. Now this girl’s fa- 
ther had married the girl’s mother sole- 
ly for her fortune, and he did not love 
his daughter as fathers do. So the 
girl was shut in a convent, her only 
companion, the only person who loved 
her, being the daughter of her mother’s 
governess. And these two lonely girls 
loved each other, not as employer and 
employee, but as sisters. Now the girl’s 
father had promised her in marriage 
to a son of a neighbor—the scion of a 
noble and worthless house. In France 
the fathers map out their children’s 
life, and so the girl would be given for 
the sake of her fortune, which her fa- 
ther could not touch. But the girl had 
inherited her mother’s American pas- 
sion for freedom, for the right to live 
one’s own life, to expect love for love’s 
sake; and so she determined to run 
away, to stay away until she attained 
her majority and came into her own. 
Then she could do as she pleased 

“TI think I’ve heard a story like 
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that before,” I inserted vaguely. “The 
Duc d’Ascana told me of a Mademoi- 
selle Coudert, whom he was affianced 
(ga ”” 

“Do you know who I am?” Celestine 
confronted me steadily. “Algy said he 
was positive you did not. Do you—on 
your honor?” 

“You are Miss Lamont,” I replied 
slowly. 

“Miss Celestine Lamont Coudert,” 
she said steadily. 

“You?” I gasped. For a long time I 
lay blinking, unable to grasp the truth, 
the obvious corollary. It seemed so im- 
possible. Then slowly, slowly it came, 
and I saw the full meaning of that 
cryptic letter she had left. And a great 
canker bored its way to my heart. 

“I understand,” I said bitterly. “I 
understand. Though the Duc d’Ascana 
did not know you, you recognized his 
name. He said we were friends. You 
thought me—a black-leg. You thought 
I knew vou; that I was playing for 
your fortune while pretending igno- 
rance, That if he could not win you, I 


could compromise you and divide the 


spoils. You-—thought all that of me.” 

“It was forced upon me,” she whis- 
pered tensely, plucking at her dress. 
“T was only a harried girl. I know, I 
know—you had faith in me; faith above 
all things, even as Algy had faith. I 
know all now. Shall—shall I continue 
with the story, Mr. Fetherstone? Yes? 
Well, I ran away from the convent with 
my companion, not Mrs. Plympton, but 
Marie Bois—now Mrs. Turfton. I had 
funds, but I was sick of the pomp and 
deceitfulness of money. Oh, so sick 
and weary! And so I induced Marie— 
ever faithful Marie—to let me pose as 
her companion. You see, I—I was still 
looking for love, and if I found it—it 
—it would be the right kind, the only 
kind; it would be for me, not for what 
I had. 

“It was a wild schoolgirl lark—two 
caged birds off for freedom. Marie was 
the elder and much more dignified, so 
she said she would pose as a widow. 
It would give us standing. And, purely 
by accident, she chose the name Mrs. 
Jack Plympton. You know how names 


lie secreted in one’s memory unclassi- 
fied. Probably Marie had heard it 
somewhere and thought it euphonious; 
at any rate, she took it, little thinking 
what a dishonorable disguise it was. I 
assumed my mother’s name—Lamont. 
We knew nothing of the original Mrs. 
Plympton’s record, being convent-bred, 
until we were halted that night by the 
police at Douglas. Of course the 
French police had heard of our cross- 
ing from Calais and had tracked us 
down, thinking Marie was the real Mrs. 
Plympton. I left Peel because I rec- 
ognized the duke; thought he and you 
were in the plot, and that my father 
would compel me to marry him, I 
would not come into my fortune, attain 
my majority, until another week. I— 
I——— And that is all, I think,” she fin- 
ished. 

“Have you nothing to—to say?” she 
asked tremulously, as I remained ’silent. 
“Won’t you forgive me for the suspi- 
cions I entertained : 

“Of course,” I laughed a trifle grim- 
ly. ‘You had every reason to be sus- 
picious. I think Algy was the only one 
not sailing under false colors.” 

“And—is—is that all?” she whis- 
pered, as I suffered a silent relapse. 

“I—I think so,” I answered halting- 
ly. “Of course I can never repay your 
kindness, Miss Coudert for—well, sit- 
ting by the bed and nursing me, and all 
that, you know Pe 

She leaned over and looked me stead- 
ily in the eyes. I felt her breath on 
my cheek. 

“And still—is that all? Do you re- 
member that walk we took to Tynwald 
Hill? Do you remember saying—but 
you do, you must. Am I to gain my 
unhappy fortune but to lose—the world ? 
I had thought I had found true love— 
love for one’s self. “g 

“But, Celestine,” I cried, fighting for 
composure, decency. “You are an heir- 
ess—a—a beauty, hang it! and I’m a 
scapegrace, a newspaper man, and— 
and r 

“And I love you,” she finished, her 
face tense. “I love you, and I am go- 
ing to marry you si 

And she did. 
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A model form of government, which has redeemed a stricken community from chaos 


and bankruptcy, and demonstrated that it is possible to conduct a city’s affairs successfully 


on honest business principles. 


HE city of Galveston, Texas, 
without any political pyrotech- 
nics or social upheavals, has 

gathered to itself some very good prin- 
ciples, and set up a model municipal 
government, whose remarkable record 
during the past five years has attracted 
considerable attention from the country 
at large, and led many cities to think 
seriously of adopting a régime which 
seems effectually to get rid of the worst 
forms of political evils. 

Houston, Texas, has already adopted 
the system; Fort Worth, San Antonio, 
and Dallas are seriously contemplating 
it, and Des Moines, Iowa, will bring up 
the question at its next municipal elec- 
tion. That other cities will follow the 
lead of these towns in making for bet- 
ter government is quite probable. 


Origin of the Commission 


In form, the Galveston administra- 
tion resembles closely the commission 
system in force in Washington, D. C., 
after which it was modeled. It is the 
direct outcome of an impassioned ef- 
fort on the part of the citizens of Gal- 
veston to secure a strong body of pub- 
lic-spirited men, who would redeem the 
city from the shattered condition in 
which it was left by the great storm of 
1900. In fulfilling this difficult task, the 
Galveston Commission, composed of 
five of the foremost business men and 
citizens of the town, has given a stri- 
king example of honest and efficient 








government, in which personal prefer- 
ences have played no part, and in which 
the good of the people has been the sole 
consideration. It has demonstrated 
what can be done for a community by 
the loyal efforts of a few good men 
who are willing to sacrifice a part of 
their time to the public welfare, and to 
give the people the benefit of their busi- 
ness experience and education. In re- 
turn, the people have shown themselves 
cordially appreciative of the efforts of 
the commission, and by their repeatedly 
declared resolve to perpetuate the good 
government they have realized, evince 
an awakening to the real responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

It has been argued that the success of 
the commission is due entirely to local 
conditions in Galveston, and that the 
same system applied elsewhere would 
not produce good results. In reply to 
this, it may be shown that, while the 
conditions which produced the reform 
in Galveston may not be typical of con- 
ditions in all American cities crying for 
reform, the practical results of the gov- 
ernment obtained are what every city is 
working for. 

Certainly, the original \ appointive 
feature of the commission had much 
to do with getting good men into office, 
and it is doubtful if many cities would 
care to go before their State legisla- 
tures and petition, as Galveston did, to 
give up their right of suffrage in order 
to get rid of political corruption. It is 
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also true that the exigencies of the 
moment in the storm-swept city called 
forth the best talent and the most un- 
selfish motives from all citizens. Yet, 
these factors aside, there are construct- 
ive details of the government itself— 
its system of checks, its placing of re- 
sponsibility, its thorough provision for 
economy in every department—which 
could not fail to improve the municipal 
management of any city adopting them. 

Moreover, the moral result of taking 
away the franchise from the people of 
Galveston was so marked as to raise the 
question, whether this experiment, even 
if only temporary, might not be the very 
thing for other cities to try as a soul- 
awakener. The contrast between the 
old and the new administration made 
plain to the people the benefits they had 
missed by an improper use of a valuable 
prerogative. When suffrage was re- 


stored twenty months after the institu- 
tion of the commission form of gov- 
ernment by a hasty and unfortunate 
amendment to the charter, making the 
board an elective body, the people re- 


ceived back their gift with a greater 
respect for its value, and went after the 
best men with a zeal unknown before. 


Former Civic Abuses 

Prior to the storm, Galveston’s local 
affairs were administered, as in other 
cities, by a mayor and twelve alder- 
men, elected by popular vote from the 
wards of the city. There were not want- 
ing in the political life any of the ob- 
noxious features which obtain in other 
cities, and which make of municipal 
politics a thing to be spurned rather 
than sought by the average self-respect- 
ing citizen of the community. Of the 
men who actually held public office, 
perhaps few deserved the name corrupt, 
but, without a doubt, the large majority 
merited one or all of the titles—selfish, 
extravagant, incompetent, irresponsible. 

At no time were the people entirely 
ignorant of the general laxity of the 
governing body, but it required the de- 
tailed investigations of a spasmodic re- 
form council, during the years 1895 to 
1897, to demonstrate the extent of the 
criminal abuses under which the city 


had been systematically robbed for 
twenty years. 

It had been the custom every year 
to block out the city’s expense account 
for the ensuing year on the basis of an 
utterly fictitious revenue. A statement 
of income, padded and stretched. to 
show twice as much as there was any 
possibility of realizing, gave an excuse 
for extravagance that invariably left an 
annual deficit of from one to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Every two 
years these debts were lumped together, 
and the State legislature petitioned for 
the right to fund them in a bond issue, 
which was kicked about afterward on 
the streets at a deplorable discount. 

Shortages on the part of public offi- 
cials had been carefully concealed. No 
effort had been made to enforce the col- 
lection of taxes or to exact interest or 
penalty from delinquent taxpayers. 
Prior to 1895, fully one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in unpaid taxes had been 
charged off as worthless, and one year’s 
record showed the total sum of sixty- 
five cents collected for interest due on 
deferred taxes. 

Public franchises had been given 
away without consideration, and public 
holdings sacrificed at a silly figure for 
the fancy of the moment. Forty-year 
bonds had been issued for all street- 
paving, and supply contractors were 
paid in city warrants, which, by neces- 
sitating a long wait for the cash or a 
heavy discount at the hands of a note- 
shaver, gave rise to a system of exorbi- 
tant prices charged for everything. 

The offices of city recorder, chief of 
police, and city treasurer were sources 
of private revenue, which made them 
bones of contention at every election. 
The first two officials received not only 
large salaries, but all the fees of their 
offices. The city treasurer was paid one 
hundred dollars a year, but was allowed 
to handle all the funds of the city, in- 
cluding the proceeds from the sales of 
bonds and moneys in the various sink- 
ing-funds, without paying a cent of in- 
terest thereon. In return for this favor, 
he kept a “live line of credit” for the 
city when it wished to borrow, as it in- 
variably did every summer, from fifty 
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to one hundred thousand dollars at 
seven per cent., to tide over the dull 
season between tax collections. 

Some citizens, who disapproved of 
the civic management, showed their 
disapproval by refusing to pay their 
taxes. Others did not pay, knowing 
that their political influence would ex- 
empt them from prosecution; still oth- 
ers did not pay, because they couldn’t. 
And so matters worried along until the 
storm; for the efforts of the reform 
administration, though they brought 
things to light that were hidden, were 
otherwise futile. 


Galveston Practically Bankrupt 

With the storm came the destruction 
of life and property that rendered Gal- 
veston an object of pity to the entire 
civilized world. The public is familiar 
with the awful details through the col- 
umns of an enterprising press; and the 
accounts were not exaggerated. Yet, 
as in all disasters, the time of greatest 
sorrow and trial comes after—in the 
days of reconstruction. 

For one moment Galveston faced its 
desolation in calm despair. Then the 
inextinguishable fire of Anglo-Saxon 
courage asserted itself in a mighty wave 
of hope and determination. 

The natural thing was to turn for 
guidance to the civic government. Men 
faced the pathetic results of their own 
carelessness and indifference. Four 
months before the storm the city of 
Galveston had been virtually insolvent. 
Now the utter collapse of public prop- 
erty was added to the ruin. There was 
no city hall, no fire-engine house, no 
water-works pumping plant, no gas or 
electric light. Street pavements were 
shattered. Sidewalks and alleyways 
were impassable from débris. Thou- 
sands of dead bodies of human beings 
and animals lay decomposing under the 
tropical sun. A thousand and one im- 
perative needs called for a large and 
immediate outlay of cash, and the city 
was already three months behind in the 
payment of its employees. A floating 
debt of $204,974.54 stood upon the 
books, and an impotent city council sat 
upon the ruins of their former council- 





chamber quarreling listlessly among 
themselves. 

In the midst of the confusion, a de- 
mand came from the holders of Gal- 
veston city bonds in New York City 
for the payment of their semi-annual 
interest. Probably none of these shrewd 
business gentlemen would have given 
at the time the price of a neat shoe- 
string for the best corner lot on Broad- 
way in the island city, but their demand 
was none the less prompt. Interest on 
a bonded debt is as inexorable as death 
itself. 

The interest was not paid. 

This was equivalent to a public dec- 
laration of bankruptcy, and men looked 
at each other in consternation. 


The Famous Conimnission Bill 


The first issue of the Daily News—a 
sick-looking sheet, got out under diffi- 
culties, with type scrambling over mar- 
gins, and head-lines climbing up sides— 
called a mass-meeting of citizens to 
decide on a course of action. 

The speakers at that meeting were 
filled with the fire and eloquence of 
men under the stress of profound emo- 
tion. Merchants and mechanics, bank- 
ers and laborers were alike fighting 
for the protection of their homes and a 
future. There were a unanimity of 
feeling and a strength of purpose 
shown that would have overcome a 
weightier opposition than a State legis- 
lature. The human passion of a great 
crisis is manifest in every word of the 
famous Commission Bill, which took 
form as a result of this meeting, and 
which recalls by its vigorous language 
something of the tremendous fire of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

“We believe that municipal govern- 
ment, as it has been administered in this 
community for the past twenty years, 
is a failure,” reads the preamble of the 
bill. “A radical change is imperative. 
, These and other considera- 


tions have moved us to seek relief from 
the municipal destruction and despair 
staring us in the face. Jt is a question 
with us of civic life or death.” 

The faults, mistakes, and utter inca- 
pacity of the old form of government 
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were set forth at length, with this con- 
clusion : 

“Believing, then, as we do, that when 
governments fail of their purpose, or 
are false to the trust reposed in them, 
and when the good of the governed 
se.ms to have become the last instead 
of the first consideration of those placed 
in authority, an effort should be made 
to radically change the entire system, 
we now confess our utter inability to 
meet the present conditions here with- 
out reform, and ask the State of Texas 
to grant us a new charter providing for 
a commission with a simpler, better, 
and more efficient form of government 
than was possible under the old charter, 
until we can recover from the distress 
under which we labor; and to give us, 
in addition, the financial relief asked at 
its hands.” 

The new charter provided for an ex- 
ecutive board of five commissioners, to 
be appointed by the governor; each 
commissioner to have charge of a sepa- 
rate department of city affairs, divided 
as follows: Fire and police, streets and 


public property, water-works and sew- 


erage, finance and revenue; the fifth 
officer to be called “president,” with the 
duties of mayor. 

Six hundred citizens accompanied 
this document to the State capital, and 
five thousand others, who could not go, 
signed a petition imploring the legisla- 
ture to put it through. “It was the most 
representative crowd I ever witnessed,” 
wrote the Austin correspondent of the 
Galveston News; “and they seemed to 
be all of one family. To see 
a banker and a laborer arm in arm, so 
to speak, pleading for the home town, 
and united in every respect on the one 
proposition affecting the vital interests 
of a city, is an unusual sight.” 


Opposition to the Bill 

The bill was opposed—and vigorous- 
ly—by the beneficiaries under the old 
administration. They confined them- 
selves to arguments as to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the move, and spoke 
with ponderous eloquence upon the 
crime of depriving the people of the 
divine right of suffrage. The Galves- 


‘won over by the political tears, 


ton N ews, commenting upon their ac- 
tion, “could not blame them, perhaps,” 
for fighting for their sustenance (po- 
litical preferment), but censured them 
caustically for seeking to obscure the 
real issue. 

“They have come up here,” wrote the 
News correspondent, “declaring with 
tears in their voices that the people of 
Galveston begged not to be deprived 
of the great privilege of voting. 
According to the story, which they have 
so pathetically told, one not acquainted 
with the city would think that the citi- 
zens of Galveston consider the privilege 
of voting for a mayor and twelve alder- 
men more important than meat and 
bread, than life itselfi—even than the 
saving of their immortal souls.” 

The supporters of the bill stated that 
Galveston was confronted by a condi- 
tion, not a theory of government, and 
that ninety-five per cent. of the people, 
irrespective of their fortunes or their 
fears, were quite willing to forego the 
aforementioned “great privilege” in or- 
der to secure good government. 

But a representative in the legisla- 
ture who at first favored the bill was 
and 
finally said he “hadn’t the heart to dis- 
franchise the people of Galveston.” His 
missionary work resulted in an amend- 
ment to the bill, making two of the of- 
fices on the board elective. 

In this form the bill became a law; 
but an election ordered soon after re- 
sulted in such a complete victory for the 
candidate of the commission idea, that 
all doubt as to the almost unanimous 
approval of the new form of govern- 
ment by the people was dispelled. The 
political element subsided for twenty 
months ; during which time the commis- 
sion proceeded with its work of re- 
habilitation, winning back, step by step, 
the lost ground, and gaining, day by 
day, the respect and confidence of the 
people. 

But there was a flaw in the charter, 
and a keen-eyed, unscrupulous lawyer 
saw a chance to make trouble in a peace- 
ful camp. The case of an old negro, 
who had violated some sanitary ordi- 
nance of the commission, was taken up 
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to the supreme court of criminal ap- 
peals, where a majority of the judges 
(two) declared the Galveston charter 
to be unconstitutional by reason of its 
appointive feature. 

Owing to the peculiar jurisdiction in 
Texas, which makes it possible for both 
courts of last resort—the supreme court 
of civil appeals and the court of crimi- 
nal appeals—to render equally authori- 
tative decisions in regard to consti- 
tutional matters, this decree of the 
criminal court virtually canceled all po- 
lice power of the commission. The 
effect was to throw the city into a panic. 
In the excitement of the moment, the 
charter was carried up to the legisla- 
ture and reenacted to provide for the 
election of all officers on the board. 
Three months later, the same question 
being presented to the supreme court, 
that bench sent down a vigorous and 
unanimous decision in favor of the 
constitutionality of the original charter. 
But it was too late. The change had 
been made, and the commission was 
thrown back into the realm of politics. 

But the people had learned their les- 
son. 


The New System Causes Vast Im- 
provement 

Meantime, that element which found 
its chief source of delight in elections, 
prepared with spirit for a contest. They 
were gleeful over so small a change as 
that from the “imperious title of presi- 
dent” back to “mayor.” As for the 
commissioners, one, at least, was seen 
to shrink with more than natural re- 
pugnance from the political odor of 
that name. But their duty was pointed 
out to them by a body of earnest men, 
who assured them that the city could 
not do without them—at least, for 
awhile—and besought them to put aside 
personal feelings and stand for election 
before the people. The board agreed 
to stand as a body or resign in toto. 
They stood for election. The expenses 
of the non-partizan club, which man- 
aged the quiet “campaign,” were thirty 
dollars. The “opposition” found its 
largest significance in the name. It 
dissipated like a mist before the sun. 


Twice since then, the original board 
has stood for reelection, and the per- 
sonnel has remained unchanged, except 
for the death of the first president. 

The salary of the mayor-president is 
two thousand dollars a year; that of 
the commissioners twelve hundred 
each. The members of the commission 
are successful business men of demon- 
strated capacity and unquestioned in- 
tegrity. These qualities explain the in- 
telligent despatch and quiet harmony 
with which all measures for the good 
of the city have been carried out during 
their administration. 

Immediately upon installation into 
office, they announced their determina- 
tion to pay cash for everything, and 
refused to recognize the exorbitant 
scale of prices in vogue under the old 
credit system. A conservative estimate 
of revenue was made out, and all ap- 
propriations regulated accordingly. A 
systematic pruning of the public pay- 
roll followed, with the cutting off of 
useless assistants, the consolidation of 
affiliated offices, and the diversion of all 
“fees” from private pockets into the 
public treasury. The chief of police, 
the city clerk, the city attorney, the 
chief of the fire department, the judge 
of the corporation court—all were con- 
tent to receive twenty per cent. less 
than their former salaries, to forego 
fees, and to do their own work. A simi- 
lar shaving down of the expense ac- 
counts of the city hospital, asylums, etc., 
brought those institutions from five to 
six thousand dollars nearer a self-sup- 
porting basis, and provided as well a 
means for extending and improving 
their equipments. 

The incomes from the police depart- 
ment, the city water-works, and the city 
electric light plant, are larger than ever 
before. The city sewer plant, pur- 
chased in 1903 at a cost of ninety-three 
thousand dollars, has been extended, all 
citizens have been’ forced to connect, 
and the business is run on a paying 
basis to yield eleven per cent. on the 
investment. 

Through the reform in the finance 
department, which requires all city 
funds to be placed in bonded reposi- 
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tories offering the highest rate of inter- 
est, the city derives an annual income 
of fifteen thousand dollars from its 
bank balance, whereas formerly noth- 
ing was received in the way of interest. 

The floating indebtedness has been 
entirely paid. The city hall, the fire- 
engine houses, the water-works pump- 
ing plant have been rebui!t. Nearly all 
the business streets have been repaved 
with brick at a cost of one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. Rock and 
shell roads have been laid at a cost of 
thirty-five thousand dollars. A number 
of old judgments against the city, 
amounting to nineteen thousand dollars, 
have been paid off, and a part of the 
bonded debt retired. 

The commission secured and paid for 
the services of a board of eminent en- 
gineers, whose plans for building a sea- 
wall and raising the grade of the city 
are now being carried out at a total 
cost of more than four million dollars. 
The grade-raising part of the scheme is 
being financiered by the city, although 
a sinking-fund for a bond issue of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars 
for the purpose is provided by a State 
donation of ad valorem taxes for a pe- 
riod of seventeen years. 

In accomplishing all this, the city has 
issued no bonds and borrowed no 
money. The tax-rate of one dollar and 
forty-five cents per one hundred dollars 
valuation is five cents less than it was 
for several years prior to the storm, not- 
withstanding a reduction in tax assess- 
ments, since the storm, of seven million 
dollars. The tax-rate of Des Moines is 
four dollars and ninety-five cents; that 
of Omaha, five dollars and eighty-eight 
cents; and the average rate of twenty- 
three cities of about the size of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Galveston, is two 
dollars and thirty-five cents. That a 
more economical form of government 
would do much to decrease taxation, as 
well as to increase comforts in these 
cities, is true beyond a doubt. 


Reasons of the Commission’s Efficacy 

There are several important reasons 
for the efficient workings of the com- 
mission form of government. First and 
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foremost is the compactness of the 
board—the concentration of responsibil- 
ity, as well as of power, in the hands 
of a few men. With the heads of de- 
partments personally accountable for 
the defects as well as the merits of 
their departments, flagrant mismanage- 
ment is improbable. Subordinate offi- 
cers are appointed by the heads of de- 
partments, subject to approval by a ma- 
jority of the board, and are in turn 
answerable to the chiefs for their work. 

It is easier for the public to explain 
its wants to five men than to thirteen. 
The unwieldiness of the old council 
body was the chief cause of its wrangles 
and  procrastinations. The _ present 
board meets quietly once a week around 
a table in the city hall and transacts 
business like a bank directors’ confer- 
ence. There are no loafers or onlook- 
ers interested in the outcome of a dis- 
cussion. If a thing is right to do, the 
board does it, and no individual or spe- 
cial body of men can boast of being 
favored. When organized labor sent 
a representative to the president of the 
commission early in the day of engi- 
neering operations ‘to ask that only 
union men be employed on the sea- 
wall, the president gave an answer 
characteristic of the new government: 

“Whatever work there is to be done, 
sir, will be given to the men best able 
to do it. If those men are union men, 
we shall be glad to have them, but the 
object of this board is to legislate for 
the good of the people, irrespective of 
creed, color, or classification.” 

The present status of the commission 
government, which throws open all of- 
fices to election by the city at large, is a 
great improvement over the old elec- 
tion by wards, which fostered a favorit- 
ism that was one of the worst evils of 
the old system. This elimination of 
ward politics, together with the pro- 
vision for safeguarding the public 
treasury, is a reform that leaves little 
else to be desired in the matter of ideal 
conditions. 

But there is a yet more important 
feature, and it is this which gives the 
present Galveston Commission _ its 
strongest hold on the people. In every 
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case of nomination to the present 
board, the office sought the man, and 
not the man the office. After all, this is 
the real secret of good government. To 
secure men who are at heart honest, 
who are, like that unique nation of 
horses in Swift’s great satire, physio- 
logically incapable of seeing anything 
crooked, should be the goal of all self- 
governing communities. And if these 
men can be found so unselfish, so altru- 
istic as to be willing to stand for elec- 
tion before the people, to be “dragged 
through the mire of a political cam- 
paign,” that community which possesses 
them is fortunate above all others. 


A board such as the Galveston Com- 
mission offers a larger opportunity for 
corruption in the hands of scoundrels 
than a more disintegrated body. This 
is merely the converse of the proposi- 
tion, which proves it supreme in the 
hands of good men. But it rests with 
the people of Galveston to prove them- 
selves worthy of the good fortune that 


‘came to them through the governor’s 


selection of superior men, by keeping 
their civic management as free from 
partizan politics as they have kept their 
schools, and by electing, not a mayor 
and commissioners, but men to the 
highest offices in the gift of the city. 


Proverbial Philosophy 

Providing you don’t wait too 
long; in which case, you’re apt to find the things coming round to the 

other chap. 


LL things come round to him who waits.” 


“Right makes might.” Perhaps 
“No rest for the wicked.” 
“Torewarned, forearmed.”’ 


morrow”? 


“Admiration is the daughter of ignorance.” 


her mother. 

“Variety is the spice of life.” 

“Love will find a way.” 
of the journey. 

“The end justifies the means.” 
means spent to win it. 

“Out of sight, out of mind.” 
makes the heart grow fonder. 


“There is honor among thieves.” 
to extract in paying quantities. 


“One can’t have too much of a good thing.” 
tion,’ comes on equally good authority. 


Usually, might makes good. 
Yet many a sinner has found arrest. 


But how about, “Take no thought for the 


jut the daughter never admires 


Even vaudeville, however, can be over-done. 


Also, love’s mind is often taxed to find the price 
Even while it often fails to replace the 
Save in such cases, of course, where absence 


Also, gold in sea water; and rather hard 


Yet “Everything in modera- 














“The women pardoned all except her face.""— BYRON. 
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“The most effective coquetry is innocence.’ 
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‘A:PAIR OF: 
‘NUMBER ELEVENS 


HRISTIA MEADE made another 
trip to the door. She had hur- 
ried there breathlessly, breath- 

lessly hurried back to the hot little 
kitchen, for more than half an hour. 
This procedure, considering the extreme 
heat, was open to censure. On some of 
the trips she had caught up the baby 
from the floor and taken him, and then 
there had been no need of hurrying 
back. 

“Will he ever come, honey?” she 
sighed. “What shall we do if he stays 
away much longer? Then we shall 


know he is sick and an awful ambu- 
lance has taken him to the hospital!” 
It had haunted her all day. His white 
face at the breakfast-table had steadily, 
in her imagination, grown whiter. She 
had seen him throw up his dear, thin 
hands and fall—had seen the people 


gather around him—the ambulance 
come. She had heard the raucous gong 
of the wagon as it swept a path for 
itself. Christia Meade’s own face looked 
white and pinched with worry. Why 
didn’t Kit come? 

“T’ll tell you what, we’ll give him fif- 
teen minutes more and then we'll go 
after him, honey!” Which, indeed, she 
might have done long ago, but for the 
child’s little useless legs. The car line 
was four blocks away. 

But he came. Suddenly she stopped 
her uneasy pacing and laughed out re- 
lievedly. There were his steps on the 
walk—among all the steppers, she knew 
them. 

“We'll let him off this time, honey 
—we'll forgive him, but the next time 
we ze 
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She was already at the door, the 
heavy child in her arms. He saw them 
both and picked up his lagging feet and 
ran to them. : 

“Kit, you naughty boy, it’s high time 
you got home! The toast couldn’t be 
much drier if it had been waiting a 
hundred years!” 

“T’ve been two hundred on the way!” 
He laughed faintly, and she saw with 
sinking heart that his face was whiter 
than in the morning. “It’s been an 
awful day down-town, Christy—poor 
dear; hasn’t been much better up here, 
has it? How have you and the Little 
Deacon come through?” 

“Don’t speak of us. It’s the big 
deacon we want to know about, isn’t it, 
honey-sweet? Ask him ‘How is?’ this 
minute.” 

“How is ?”—obediently, the baby. 

“*Most dead, I thank you,” 
white-faced man laughed sorrily. 

It was not successful as a joke, and 
he hastened to retrieve himself. Taking 
the little one from his wife’s arms, he 
set him gently down on the floor, sup- 
porting the tiny: figure as he did so. 
His eyes sought the mother’s in wistful 
inquiry. She shook her head. 

“Don’t let go,” she said quietly, “or 
he will fall.” 

“Doesn't he stand a little better to- 
day? Seems to me he does,” he in- 
sisted, but he read “no” in her sad eyes. — 
They were both of them thinking that 
perhaps the little figure would never 
stand a “little better.” 

“Todd told me about his little kid 
to-day,” Christopher Meade said, with 
fine attempt at cheeriness. “It’s a girl . 


the 
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one. Todd says she was—er—back- 
ward, very backward, about learning to 
walk. Hear that, Deacon? But she’s 
trotting for all she’s worth now. Be- 
fore I’d let the girls get ahead of me!” 

“T read about a child that didn’t walk 
till it was four years old,” appended the 
Deacon’s mother, catching him up with 
a fierce tenderness. “They needn’t keep 
asking us why we don’t walk, all the 
time. Just let them give us time— 
we're not four years old, are we, 
honey ?” 

Christopher Meade was a clerk at the 
stocking counter of a great down-town 
store. He had been a stocking clerk 
so long that he was turning into a stock- 
ing himself, he sometimes averred—a 
“blue stocking,” he sighed. His days 
from eight to six were full of stockings 
—men’s_ stockings, women’s, boys’, 
girls’, and tiny babies’ stockings that the 
Little Deacon could have worn. At 
night he dreamed of selling stockings 
to endlessly fussy customers who al- 
ways brought them back. 

“I’m a worn-out stocking—getting 
past mending,” he laughed rather 
mirthlessly to-night. “Guess I’m on 
my last legs, Christy!” 

“Kit, you stop! Then we’re a worn- 
out pair of ’em. But wait a bit and I'll 
mend you!”’—fiercely her sweet lips set. 
“I’m great at mending stockings. No 
one will know you from new!” 

So by their stout little pleasantries 
they tried to cover up the things that 
clamored nakedly to be seen and heard. 

“It’s booked to be hotter still to-mor- 
row,” Kit remarked over the simple 
tea. “Cheerful prospect, isn’t it? Well, 
there’s one thing—it may be so hot no- 
body will want to wear stockings. 
Christy, little girl, maybe I don’t yearn 
to send you and the Deacon to a cooler 
place!” 

“Stop yearning, then, at once, for 
‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men’ couldn’t drag us there without 
you. But, oh, Kit, I’d be willing to 
walk if we could take hold of hands and 
all go! We could take turns carrying 
honey.” 

She gazed dreamily out of the win- 
.dow at the little chimney view, as if the 
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chance were coming and she could see 
it on the way. “And, Kit, I can’t help 
believing he’d walk back! Wouldn't 
vou, honey-sweet ?” 

They were all three young. Life was 
only fairly under way with them, yet 
the prospect of to-morrow and the day 
after, like the little chimney view, was 
dreary. Stockings, stockings, a dreary 
vista of stockings. And the face of the 
stocking clerk was growing slowly 
whiter, and the weak little legs of the 
Deacon refused to go. 

“What we need is a rich relative,” 
Christia later declaimed, in-a splendid 
endeavor to keep the talk up and pre- 
vent another of the sad little silences; 
“a maiden aunt or uncle——” 

“Maiden uncle for me.” 

“to say: ‘Bless thee, my children, 
here’s the kev; go right down to my 
country place and make yourselves at 
home! You will find everything 
handy ée 

“Except stockings—don’t let there be 
stockings !” 

“Goosie, are stockings ever ‘handy’? 
Now, you have interrupted me and the 
spell is broken.” 

“Exit maiden uncle.” 

It was odd, certainly, that the little 
woman’s fancy took this particular turn 
on this particular night—considering 
what was to come. But how did they 
know it was coming? Christia, who 
plaved solely the rdle of imaginer in the 
little family, and played it sometimes 
like to-night with a heavy heart, went 
on with her imagining as she washed 
her supper dishes. If she stopped talk- 
ing nonsense she would cry. For the 
dear white face——- 

“Walk right in, my children! You 
will find the kettle on the hob’—what's 
a hob, Kit?—‘and bread and cheese in 
the pantry. Bless thee, bless thee, my 
children!’ ” spreading her sudsy hands 
benedictory-wise. 

But Kit was not listening. He had 
sunk to the floor beside the child, and 
lay with his head on his arm, watching 
the little one’s erratic play. Once when 
Christia was not looking he had set the 
tiny thing once more on its feet and 
gently taken away his hands. They 

















sprang back in time to catch the lurch- 
ing baby. 

“When is the Little Deacon three?” 
he asked abruptly. The old horror was 
upon him. As if at bay, Christia 
turned. 

“He’s only a little over two—no, you 
needn’t get out your fingers to count 
on! He’s just a little baby, aren’t you, 
honey-sweet ?>—and he isn’t ready to 
grow up. Is there any great hurry, 
I'd like to know?” 

Then she had seen him stand the 
baby against the wall—she always saw 
him. He always saw her. They tried 
always to make the wistful little ex- 
periment secretly, but it was no use. 

“Oh, honey-sweet—oh, honey-sweet !” 
she broke down now, with her face 
in the little lap, and the alarmed baby 
began to cry. The three of them cried 
together. 

“I’m not crying’—Christia stopped 
first, fiercely—“and nobody is. It’s be- 
cause it’s so hot, and some folks will 
persist in looking ghostly—it hasn’t 





They tried always to make the wistful little experiment secretly, but it 
was no use. 
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anything to do with anybody’s legs. 
Nobody's afraid of anything. Kit, you 
know as well as I do that he’s only 
waiting till he gets ready.” 

Yes, he knew as well as she did. The 
terrible uncertainty was wearing on 
them both. 

The next day, at the stocking coun- 
ter of a great down-town store, the busy 
clerk made queer mistakes in getting 
down his boxes, laughed queerly over 
them, and altogether appeared to have 
lost his usual grave dignity. He con- 
sulted his watch often with ill-concealed 
eagerness to find it six o’clock, and 
whenever the stream of shoppers swept 
past him regardless of stockings, he 
took occasion to read again a letter that 
had been delivered to him at noon. 

With every reading that letter grew 
more incomprehensible but more glori- 
ous. He learned it by heart and read 
it mentally as he handed out number 
eights and eights and a half to critical 
buyers who filtered out of the stream 
as it flowed by. Exultation after awhile 
swallowed up bewilder- 
ment and wonder, and 
he gloried in the letter. 
It was his, wasn’t it >— 
directed unmista- 
kably to him? What 
other “Clerk at the 
Stocking Counter, 
Plimpton & Pack- 
ard’s,” was there? Was 
there more than one 
stocking counter or 
more than one clerk? 

Kit’s mind reviewed 
the letter as his hands 
piled back boxes: 











Don’t you want to run 
down to Malvin, to our 
place, and try your hand 
at being a countryman? It 
seems a pity to waste a 
cool place this hot 
weather, and we are 
off to Europe for the 
summer. The place is 
there, wasting. Won't it 
do you good to get out 
of the city a bit? You 
looked pale yesterday, the 
little wife thought. This 
is her idea. 


























If you like it, drop things and take the 
four o’clock down. We sail to-night, but 
you will find everything ready for you, just 
as we left it. The folks next door, who have 
the key, are sticklers for having things right, 
so you’d better present this letter as “refer- 
ences.” They don’t know you down there. 
Should have called round and talked it over 
if we had hatched up the plan in time. 
Better think twice. 


Yours, CosTELLO KNAPP. 


Think twice! Kit had been think- 
ing ever since noon. Did he want to 
run down? Did he like the little wife’s 
idea? Wasn’t it all like an answer to 
an unprayed prayer? Wonderful, yes 
—out: of all bounds wonderful; utterly 
inexplicable. But did he want to? 

He had never heard of Costello 
Knapp, but he was the right sort—he 
was a gentleman! To go to Europe for 
the summer and leave his place to 
Christy and the clerk at the stocking 
counter—and the Little Deacon! To tell 
them to think twice and come on! 

It was six o’clock at last. Kit caught 
a car and went home, sitting on the 
edge of the seat and possessed of an 
idiotic impulse to get out and push. The 
problem of what Christy would say he 
mulled over all the way. Her dear 
surprised face he pictured wearing a 
dozen different expressions. At every 
street his impatience grew. 

“Read that!” he greeted her at last, 
and stood by watching her face. All 
the twelve expressions were there—they 


He would take out the letter and read it. 


- came in “a swift procession, but joy 


stayed longest. 

“Kit!” she cried. Then again, and 
still again: “Kit! Kit!” 

“Do we want to go?” he said, at im- 
mense pains to appear calm. 

“Want to go—where it is cool! Kit, 
maybe we are crazy, but I'll have the 
trunk packed in time to take the ‘four 
o’clock down’ to-morrow. All you need 
to do is see your storeman and get 
three months’ vacation. Make him give 
it to you, Kit—then take it, whether or 
no. We're going down there to that 
blessed place, and we’re going to-mor- 
row. You're going to get tanned a 
beautiful brown, and the baby’s going 
to get on his feet Kit, somebody’s 
good; it must be God—for you're go- 
ing to be mended now!” 

“Christy, you mad little thing!’ was 
all in his amazement he could utter. 
He had not expected to go like this— 
not—er—so fast. It took away his 
breath. 

“Come in and have supper, and we'll 
get out the trunks. We haven’t a min- 
ute to waste—yes, of course it’s a 
miracle. Don’t look at me like that; 
don’t you suppose I know it is? But 
there will be plenty of time to talk 
about that part of it when we get on the 
four o’clock. Be a good boy and wait, 
Kit. Can’t you see, while we were here 
trying to explain it, that blessed place 
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would be going to waste? The first 
thing is to go.” 

“But, Christy, child alive!” 

“Don’t stop for ‘buts’-—come in and 
have your toast. You dear, big-eyed 
goose, I believe I’ll have to take you 
down there—just as I do honey! No, 
don’t say anything—I tell you we’re 
going to accept the miracle just as it 
stands. You’re the clerk at the stock- 
ing counter. I’m the clerk at the coun- 
ter’s wife. Honey-sweet’s the clerk at 
the stocking counter’s wife’s baby.” 

“Hold on, hold on, I'll go!” he 
laughed. 

They were both of them wildly ex- 
cited, and the excitement got into the 
air, and the Little Deacon breathed it in 
and shrieked, unhushed. 

There was little sleep that night. 
Christia planned and chattered and 
would hear no objections, nor attempt 
any explanations. It was as if she 
feared the bubble would burst with the 
solving of the mystery. She wanted to 
get too far to draw back—she would 
wait till they were safely aboard the 
four o’clock. Then let them wonder 
and reason and solve. 

“Now,” she said, as they settled into 
their seats next day and felt the train 
strain and rumble under them—‘“‘go 
ahead and say it now, Kit.” But she 
had to say it herself. 

“Well, I’ve got a theory,” she con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “He isn’t the 
maiden uncle, of course—you never had 
an Uncle Costello, did you?—and I 
never. So he is just a plain angel, Kit. 
But, of course, he had to find out our 
crying need to get into the country. 
How did he find out? Think hard, 
dear. Who bought stockings day be- 
fore yesterday?” 

“Heavens and earth and the waters 
under. ” he began, but she cut him 
off. 
> “Try to think. Did—do you remem- 

ber anybody like a ‘little wife’? Be- 
cause I think she bought a pair of stock- 
ings and noticed how white you looked, 
while she was waiting for her change. 
Doesn’t the letter say she noticed? It 
worried her—she pitied you. She 
couldn’t. get your white face out of 








her mind. Kit, I think she had a boy 
once, and he died.” 

“Christy!” he gasped, awed before 
her imaginative talents. He caught 
up the baby for something solid to lean 
on. 

“Yes,” she mused on dreamily, “and 
it nearly broke her poor heart. Then 
when she saw you—Kit, you look like 
her dead boy! That makes it all clear. 
They had only a minute to write be- 
fore they sailed, and that was the only 
way they could direct.” 

She had settled it to her own mind, 
and for lack of any theory at all of his 
own, he accepted it. It even took on 
feasibility. 

“Yes, I seem to remember her,” he 
dreamed, in his turn, inoculated with 
her fancy. “She came in about noon 
and wanted—yes, sir, asked for men’s 
socks—eleven and a half—I remember 
I thought that an unusual size.” ‘ 

“For—Uncle Costello!” laughed 
softly happy Christy. “Try to think 
kow she looked, Kit—elderly and gray 
and sweet? She must have looked very 
sweet.” 

“Sure—I know it,’ he swore. He 
was really remembering now a slen- 
der, elderly little person who had asked 
for men’s socks—eleven and a half— 
and she was sweet; in the light of 
Christy’s theory, very sweet. 

“T didn’t happen to have that num- 
ber in her kind,” he ruminated. “TI re- 
mémber that. So she took elevens— 
said she might have to send them back. 
I told her she could, all right.” 

“Uncle Costello has such long feet,” 
Christy smiled. There was tenderness 
in the smile. 

They steamed out of the heat and 
noise into cool and quiet places. A\l- 
ready they felt rested. Christy’s eager 
eyes sought the face of the clerk of the 
stocking counter and exulted inwardly 
because it did not look.so white. And 
the Little Deacon’s tiny legs, stretched 
straight out before him, had a new look 
of strength and promise in them. 

The place they found to be a gen- 
tleman’s modest little country estate, 
generously lawned and hedged and 
traced with curving paths. The house 
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sat back among vines and smiled at 
them hospitably, with a gentle, well- 
bred air of dignity not above smiling. 
It was all more beautiful even than they 
had expected, and at an unguarded mo- 
ment the wonder came back and the 
theory tottered. 

“Oh, Kit! Oh, Kit!” gasped Christy. 
If at that instant she had turned upon 
him and found his face brown and 
ruddy, if she had seen the tiny one 
scurry away on untottering little legs, 
she would scarcely have felt fresh won- 
der. There was no room for more. 

The neighbors who were “sticklers” 
yielded the key at sight of the letter, 
without demur. They even volunteered 
scraps of kindly information and advice. 

So began a new order of things, in 
which stockings no longer predomi- 
nated—were speedily forgotten. There 
were no stockings in all the world; no 
stocking counters; no stocking clerks! 
Christia removed the baby’s little black 
pair, so there was no stocking baby! 
A new heaven and a new earth had 
begun. 

Sweet, untainted air, cool breezes, 
and wholesome contact with the clean 
brown earth worked their accustomed 
miracles. Christopher Meade’s .lean 
white face changed from day to day to 
a brown, plump one; Christia Meade’s 
heavy heart lightened of half its load, 
and the Little Deacon 

“Kit, come here, quick! Don’t wait 
a minute—here, take my hand and 
run!”  Christia’s face was quivering 
with excitement. She had run down 
into the orchard for him, leaving the 
child behind. It was near to two 
months after their coming into the 
country. “Oh, how slow you are!”’— 
for he could scarcely keep up:with her 
flying feet. “If you don’t hurry he'll 
sit down—no, I won’t tell you a single 
thing, I want you to see it.” 

The Little Deacon was playing in the 
grass just as he had played every day. 
He was just the same sweet, happy 
little creature—no, look, what was this 
he was doing? It was a new play. With 
shrieks of delight he was tottering to 
his little feet and lurching forward an 
unsteady step—two steps—three! 











They stood panting for breath, hand 
in hand, and watched him. He did 
not know they were there—the beau- 
tiful new play absorbed all his little 
mind. With every tumble back into 
the soft grass he laughed in glee, for 
it was a part of the play; he was up 
again the next instant. So it went on, 
till at the sound of a soft sob he turned 
his little head and saw their rapt faces. 

“Looker! Looker!’ he _ shouted, 
swelling with pride. “Looker me do 
it! I can go!” And the other half of 
Christia Meade’s load slid from her 
tired shoulders into the grass under the 
baby’s exultant little feet. The new 
earth had worked two miracles—the 
new heaven was in two souls, 

The steamer City of Rome swept 
regally into port one late summer day 
and two figures watched from the deck. 
They were both elderly. The little 
wife was doing the talking, as wives, 
elderly and otherwise, are apt to do. 

“Dear, I thought of something last 
night—it came to me like a flash. You 
never sent back those number eleven 
stockings! Don’t you remember a lit- 
tle package and a letter I got ready 
and you were going to direct for me? 
—just before we left home? Well, I 
don’t believe you ever did, Costello. 
It’s queer how little things like that 
come to a person out of a clear sky— 
and worry them—I couldn’t get to 
sleep after I thought of it!” 

He took his eyes from the nearing 
shore long enough to glance humorous- 
ly down at her grave face. 

“Tt’s queer how little things like this 
can’t trust their husbands!” he said 
lightly. “I certainly did send the let- 
ter, anyhow, whether I did the package 
or not. I distinctly remember writing 
‘Stocking Counter Clerk’—it was an 
odd enough address to stay by me. 
And I mailed it, of course, at the same 


time I did Emory’s letter. Are you 
satisfied, dear lady?” 
“Of course,” she smiled. “Speaking 


of Emory, do you suppose we shall find 
them there, Costello?” 

“Hardly,” he said. “Probably they’re 
at home again by this time—maybe 
they didn’t go at all.” 
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As they watched from behind the hedge, they saw the three of them piaying in the grass together. 


Here the conversation necessarily 
came to an end, in the bustle and ex- 
citement of going ashore. The elderly 
couple became lost in the metropolitan 
crowd, coming next into prominence at 
a little country station; and again the 
little elderly wife was talking. 

“I suppose it’s good to get home, 
isn’t it, dear?”—rather wistfully. “I 
suppose we ought to be smiling and 
saying: ‘How this has changed and 
that has changed!’ ”’ 

“How this has changed and that has 
changed!” he smiled, with resolute 
cheer. For neither of them was glad. 
If the children had lived and they 
could have said: “How Mary has 
changed and Barney has changed!” 
But there was no child. One misses 
little children more at the old home 
place, even after many years. At each 
home-returning the loss waxes poignant 
and fresh, till it was only yesterday they 
died. 

It was but a little way, and they 
walked. They did not hurry, and both 
their faces were absorbed and grave. It 
was a lonely, childless home they were 
coming back to. 

Suddenly the 


little elderly wife 


caught her husband’s arm in breathless 
excitement. 
home. 


They were approaching 





“Look! Costello, will you look!” 
she breathed. For a little child was 
playing in the grass, making little un- 
steady excursions, with joyous shrieks 
at every tumble. The child’s face was 
toward them. 

“Queer—the Emorys haven’t any 
children,” wondered the man. But the 
woman was not thinking of the Em- 
orys. Her eyes were on the little, 
laughing face. 

“Tt looks like Mary’s baby,” she mur- 
mured. Yet Mary had died at sixteen. 
“Costello, that might have been Mary’s 
baby! Playing on our grass—just such 
little toddling legs, such a dear little 
face! If Mary had lived af 

He was for going on at once to set- 
tle things—why a little child was tum- 
bling about like that where no little 
child had played for twenty years; 
whose little child it was 

“Wait, wait! Stay right here behind 
the hedge with me. I want to look a 
little longer—it’s a beautiful picture, 
dear! Think how long since we’ve 
seen one like it. You like it yourself, 
Costello! Don’t you know how we 
used to plan to be a grandfather and 
grandmother and have Mary’s_ and 








Barney’s babies here—and watch them 
Little cun- 
No, 


roll and tumble like that? 
ning babies like that, Costello! 
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not yet—you sha’n’t find out whose it 
is! I want it to be Mary’s baby a little 
longer.” 

As they watched, a young woman 
came out of the house and caught up 
the baby and hugged it. Close on her 
heels came the baby’s father, a brown 
young man, with no trace of a stocking 
counter about him. The three of them 
played in the grass together. They 
might have been three babies. 

“No, Kit, it’s no use; you sha’n’t go 
back to that stocking counter!’ The 
young woman’s voice was clear and 
sweet, like Mary’s. “I'll tie you to that 
mulberry-tree first! . We’re going to 
stay right here and live, aren’t we, 
honey-sweet ?” 

“But the good angel and his wife— 
the maiden uncle, Christy ?” 

“Uncle Costello? We'll adopt him, 
Kit! When he comes home we'll let 
him live with us! There’s plenty of 
room. We’re pretty good folks to live 
with, you and the baby and I.” 

“T think so, dear, but the good an- 

el ” 

. “But you'll die if you go back! The 
doctor said it was open air you needed, 
and there’s so much open air here. 
There, you’re beginning to look like a 
clerk at a stocking counter, now, just 
talking about it! I can see you grow- 
ing white again—and supposing the 
strength went out of the baby’s legs 
again! Kit, must we go back?” 

“Clerk”! “Stocking counter’! The 
little elderly wife behind the hedge was 
thinking fast. She remembered sud- 
denly how a white-faced clerk at a 
stocking counter had looked. This man 
was brown-faced, but still 








“Costello, it’s my pale boy! It’s the 
boy I bought those number eleven stock- 
ings of that I wanted you to send back— 
the poor, pale’ boy I couldn’t get out of 
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my mind. I don’t know how he came 
there, but there he is! I thought he 
was in consumption, but look at him 
now! It’s a real mystery, and you'll 
have to solve it. I’m going up there 
and hug that baby!” 

It is that way with little elderly 
wives who have been mothers of Marys 
—babies first, mysteries afterward. But 
while the baby. was being hugged the 
mystery was solved. It all came out 
by the aid of the letter, which should 
have gone to “Emory” instead of the 
stocking -counter at Plimpton & Pack- 
ard’s, but which, in spite of all, went 
to the right place. 

“Wonder what Emory thought of his 
letter!” laughed Costello Knapp up- 
roariously. ‘‘Wonder if he’s wearing 
the number elevens—both feet in one!’’ 

It was really the Baby That Might 
Have Been Mary’s that settled it, but, of 
course, if there hadn’t been a farm ! 
There was a little farm connected with 
the pretty country place of the maiden 
uncle, and a man to run it. But the man 
wanted to go into the city—perhaps 
even had leanings toward a stocking 
counter—and here was a man _ that 
wanted to run a little farm! 

“What kind of a man is that one!” 
Christia scoffed, then melted. “But I 
love him! Next to our maiden uncle, 
Kit, I love that man! He’s welcome 
to all the cities and all the stockings that 
ever lived.” 

She swept her arms out with a com- 
prehensive gesture that took in fields 
and hills and Kit and the smiling elder- 
ly couple. It was like a wordless, lov- 
ing caress. For the Little Deacon she 
reserved a private one. - 

“Oh, honey-sweet—oh, honey-sweet,” 
she whispered, in his dear warm neck. 
“We thought the world was coming to 
an end, and it is just beginning!” 
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What Shall We Do With Our 
Presidents? 
By C. H. Forbes-Lindsay 


HOULD the country continue to 
have the benefit ofthe services of 
its Presidents, as life-senators or 

in some other public capacity, after 
their retirement from the White House? 

Upon this question I sought the opin- 
ions of public men in Washington, and 
the inquiry ranged over both Houses 
of Congress, the supreme court, and the 
cabinet. 

In the early days of the republic a 
life of leisure was still deemed dignified 
and not altogether unuseful. In this 
age of universal activity the mentally 
and physically healthy are expected to 
take part in the affairs of the communi- 
ty, and the appropriate degree of the 
participation is measured by the ability 
of the individual. In these days of pa- 
ternal government we make our men 
to a large extent, and it is becoming 
accepted as an axiom of social economy 
that the state has a proprietary interest 
in the talents of the citizen. Not one 


of our Presidents but whose knowledge 
and judgment would have been a valu- 


able national asset beyond the term of 
his office. Only a few, however, have 
rendered important services to the coun- 
try in after life. In too many instances 
premature death has precluded the pos- 
sibility of anything of the sort, but 
there have been notable cases of ex- 


Presidents spending many years in com- , 


parative uselessness. 

At present the question, which has 
excited public interest on several occa- 
sions in past years, assumes an unusual- 
ly acute aspect. We have a Presi- 
dent pledged to retirement two years 
hence. Theodore Roosevelt has not yet 
attained his prime. His development is 
far from complete. His achievements 
of the past are but promise of greater 
things in the future if opportunity of- 
fers. Each year he gives evidence of 
a process of ripening, and it is safe to 
say that he will leave the Executive 
Mansion with full physical vigor, and 
with mental powers greater than those 
with which he entered upon the encum- 
bency of the highest office in the land. 
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Add to this a knowledge 
of the current affairs of 
our government neces- 
sarily greater than that 
of any other man, and 
you have a sum total of 
qualifications for public 
usefulness that would 
seem to demand a fit 
channel for their exercise. 
If they are allowed to lie 
fallow it must be at a dis- 
tinct loss to the nation. 

Madison raising corn 
and breeding cattle is a 
picture pleasing to the 
disciples of the simple 
life, but one cannot help 
thinking that the ex- 
President might have 
found more ‘useful scope 
for his great abilities. 
Cleveland in khaki coat 
and rubber boots, with 
fish creel at his side, is 
satisfying as an exempli- 
fication of our democracy, 
but not the less suggest- 
ive of good money tied 
up in a stocking and 
tucked away in a tea-pot. 

Although the question 
as to the future of our 
ex-Presidents was put in 
the abstract form, only 
one of the many public 
men with whom I dis- 
cussed the subject, an as- 
sociate justice of the 
supreme court, appeared 
to have no thought of a 
personal application, and 
that was characteristic of 
his habitual method of 
treating problems detach- 
edly. 

He readily assented to 
the general proposition 
that the country would 
be greatly benefited by the 
continued services of an 
ex-President. 

“Great places,” he said, 
“make great men, and a 
President cannot fail to 
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grow in the office.” Bur 
he feared that our politic- 
al system, “which neces- 
sarily entails great waste 
of talent,” precluded the 
possibility of a practical 
application of the idea I 
had broached. 

A cabinet .officer was 
of the opinion that, if a 
retiring President hap- 
pened to be a great law- 
yer, a seat upon the su- 
preme court bench would 
be an ideal position for 
him. Otherwise the Sen- 
ate seems to be the only 
public field he might en- 
ter without loss of dignity 
to himself and the nation. 
He saw objections, how- 
ever. No doubt the in- 
fluence of an ex-President 
in the deliberative body 
would be greater than 
that of an ordinary sena- 
tor—a very satisfactory 
condition when his voice 
was raised on the right 
side of a question, but de- 
plorable in the contrary 
case. 

At the Capitol, mem- 
bers seemed to find the 
subject an interest- 
ing topic of conversation, 
but, with few exceptions, 
those with whom I talked 
took the view that the 
future of our Presidents 
is a matter of little conse- 
quence to any but them- 
selves. A _ representative 
put it thus: 

“With one possible ex- 
ception, the best man 
available has never been 
elected to the Presidency, 
and no President ever 
came out of the White 
House without finding 
better men than himself 
on the other side of the 
railings. We never need 
our Presidents when their 
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term is over, and we are 
often only too glad to be 
rid of them.” 

Democrats waxed warm 
and emphatic on the ques- 
tion. A senator of the 
minority party declared: 

“We don’t want a Pres- 
ident when his term of 
office is expired. Let him 
go back to the people, 
where he belongs. He 
can .come up again from 
there, if he likes to work 
to that end and has not 
lost his seductiveness. 
There have been several 
accidents in the White 
House. Why should we 
seek to perpetuate one? 
We have lots of good ex- 
senators and ex-govern- 
ors. Why not look after 
them with life jobs? 
Fortunately, the thing 
would require a constitu- 
tional amendment, and 
constitutional amendments 
are the scarcest thing in 
this country. There have 
been only thirteen in one 
hundred and fifty years.” 

“Judging from the 
newspaper discussion of 
the subject, public opin- 
ion seems to favor the 
suggestion, senator,” I re- 
marked. 

“Public opinion!’ he 
sneered. “Since when has 
public opinion been a re- 
liable criterion of what is 
right and fit? What is 
public opinion? Do the 
newspapers express 
or create it; and, if so, 
what is it worth? They 
have declared for a year 
or more, with all the em- 
phasis at their command, 
that graft and incom- 
petency have been rife in 
the canal zone. Of what 
value is the public opin- 
ion founded on those re- 
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ports, which for the most 
part were exactly the re- 
verse of the truth. If 
public opinion in an ex- 
President’s State favors 
his election to the Senate, 
its legislature should send 
him there, but no other 
course is worth consider- 
ing.” 

The reference to the 
canal operation impressed 
me forcibly. It indicated 
clearly that the enemies 
of the administration have 
abandoned hope of ma- 
king out their case, and 
that they feel embittered 
against those who by 
false reports and misin- 
formation led them into 
a campaign that bids fair 
to develop a powerful 
boomerang. It is fairly 
certain that the opposi- 
tion senators regret the 
investigation which can 
end only in giving the 
commission and the secre- 
tary of war a clean bill of 
health. 

Another member | of 
“the most august assem- 
bly in the world” pointed 
out that the suggested ad- 
ditions to the Senate 
would upset the balance 
of that body and violate 
the fundamental principle 
underlying its creation. 
“An ex-President, al- 
though perhaps a resident 
of the district, would al- 
most certainly have a 
leaning toward his native 
State, and if he were a 
resident of a particular 
State, that State would 
have three senators in 
fact. Equal representa- 
tion of the States would 
be impossible.” 

Said a veteran member 
of Congress and a life- 
long republican: 
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“President Roose- 
velt will always be active 
in public affairs. He will 
probably exert consider- 
able influence on public 
opinion after his retire- 
ment. It is possible, if he 
were in the Senate, that 
he might embarrass the 
administration, and not 
improbable that his pres- 
tige would give undue 
weight to his utterances. 
It would be idle to hazard 
a guess as to what Mr. 
Roosevelt will do after 
his present term has ex- 
pired. He may be 
counted upon to keep in 
the center of the stage 
somehow. His State may 
send him to the Senate, 
and the people may give 
him another term in the 
Presidency six years 
hence. Neither of these 
possibilities is at all re- 
mote.” 

A senator of the repub- 
lican party, who gave me 
the impression of having 
a very sore spot some- 
where about him, re- 
marked: 

“The case of each 
President would present 
a different problem. That 
of Mr. Roosevelt should 
be easy of solution. I 
would make him chair- 
man of the canal commis- 
sion, with constant resi- 
dence on the isthmus.” 

The words were deliv- 
ered with a short, de- 
risive laugh, and there 
was a strong strain of bit- 
terness in the tone, but the 
suggestion struck me as 
at once practical and fit. 
How could Theodore 
Roosevelt better serve the 
country than by comple- 
ting the great work which 
has been commenced un- 
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der his administration? 
Where could we find a 
better head for the under- 
taking? But would the 
powerful enemies he will 
leave behind him at the 
Capital refrain from ob- 
structing his plans and 
minimizing his efforts? 

The inquiry took me 
among the President’s en- 
emies and his friends in 
Congress. What I saw 
and heard convinced me 
that the former outnum- 
ber the latter; and in the 
Senate, at least, the pre- 
ponderance is very great. 
No movement even inci- 
dentally involving Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as a bene- 
ficiary would receive the 
support of a-tithe of the 
upper house. There is ap- 
parent a nervous appre- 
hension on the part of 
some of its members that 
he may forego his de- 
cision to decline a renomi- 
nation, and a fear that in 
that case he may be re- 
elected. After the White 
House, the last place they 
desire to see him in is the 
Senate. 

Theodore Roosevelt has 
displayed too little regard 
for the traditional dignity 
of the Senate, and has too 
often infringed upon its 
cherished noli me tangere 
attitude to make any 
great amount of love for 
himself possible among 
its members. One of them 
declared to me that of the 
fifty-five republican sena- 
tors, not more than fifteen 
entertained a _ friendly 
feeling for him. 

The Senate is essential- 
ly conservative—consery- 
ative in a degree by 
comparison with which 
the President is radical in 
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the extreme. It is dis- 
quieted and irritated by 
the drastic measures pro- 
posed by him, and by 
what it considers the “so- 
cialistic” suggestions con- 
veyed in his public 
speeches. It is not, how- 
ever, among the conserva- 
tors of capital and 
corporate interests alone 
that the untoward senti- 
ment exists. It seems to 
pervade the body regard- 
less of party affiliations 
and political considera- 
tions. It is expressed 
openly and in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Half a dozen times in a 
day you may hear a dif- 
ferent senator heatedly 
deliver himself of a 
scathing arraignment of 
the chief executive. He 
may advance reasons for 
the condemnation, but 
they will not be altogeth- 
er satisfying, not quite 
explanatory of the deep 
feeling displayed. You 
cannot escape the sus- 
picion that the senator 
from South Carolina, 
though he be -the only 
one who confesses it, is 
by no means alone in a 
personal dislike for the 
head of the nation. 

Seeking for the cause 
of this condition, you will 
gather here and _ there 
stories of slights, fancied 
or real, of incidents that 
would be well-nigh trivial 
if they did not involve the 
touchy senatorial digni- 
ty; and you will reach the 
conclusion, whether right- 
ly or otherwise I shall 
not venture to say, that 
the President is some- 
times failing in tact or 
diplomacy. It may even 
be that his aggressive in- 
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dependence and fearless 
frankness prompt him to 
be least gracious to those 
whose positions usually 
command the greatest 
consideration. The 
breach between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate was 
created at the very com- 
mencement of their rela- 
tions, and it has gradually 
widened into an impassa- 
ble gulf of antipathy. 

In the House it is dif- 
ferent. The outlook and 
the mental attitude of the 
representative are quite 
unlike those of the sena- 
tor. The former has not 
the feeling of inde- 
pendence of the latter. He 
is a popular creation, and 
has a constituency to 
reckon with. His acts 
and speech are regulated 
by consideration of these 


conditions. There are 
not a few republican 
members of Congress 


who share the distrust 
and dislike of many sena- 
tors for the Presidént, but 
they realize that he has 
greatly strengthened the 
party hold upon the na- 
tion, and that no incum- 
bent of the office’ since 
Washington has been 
closer to the people or 
higher in their regard. 
The Senate bitterly re- 
sents the “unprecedented 
and unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the legislative 
branch of the government 
by the executive.” The 
feeling hardly at all ex- 
tends to the House. Its 
members are accustomed 
to control and dictation. 
They were broken to bit 
and spur during “Czar 
Reed’s” régime, and 
“Uncle Joe” keeps a firm 
grip on the bridle. 
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There is on foot—I am assured by 
men of affairs in Washington—a sys- 
tematic scheme to discredit the Presi- 
dent in the eyes of the nation before the 
expiration of his term. The movement 
will be engineered by the democrats, but 
it will have the covert support of some 
republican senators and congressmen, 
Plans for the next presidential election 
are taking form, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the President is pledged to 
the support of the candidacy of Secre- 
tary Root. Certain republican mem- 
bers of both houses who have other in- 
terests to further would, in order to 
gain their ends, impair the influence of 
the President, even at the risk of weak- 
ening the party. Such, at least, is the 
belief of more than one man in close 
touch with the current of national poli- 
tics. 

When I carried my inquiry among 
business and professional men, there 
seemed to be no doubt that Theodore 
Roosevelt is as popular as ever. More 
than a dozen representative men of the 
middle class without a single exception 
expressed a hope that he might continue 
actively in public life. To most of 
these the proposition of life senatorship 
for ex-Presidents appealed strongly, but 
they were clearly less alive to the ob- 
jections that might be urged against it 
than I had found public men to be. 

“It is a national misfortune,” said one 
of the leading merchants of Philadel- 
phia, “that President Roosevelt has de- 
termined to retire at the close of his 


present term. He has been the leader 
and the inspiring genius in the moral 
awakening of the people. He, more 
than any other, is responsible for the 
reform movement that is purging the 
country of long-standing corruption. 
The work is just beginning; most of it 
is yet before us, and it will be a thou- 
sand pities should we lose the guidance 
and inspiration of Theodore Roosevelt 
at the very outset of the struggle.” 

This sounded somewhat strangely, 
coming from a man of wealth, a large 
employer of labor, and a stockholder in 
many corporations. 

“Do you think that the President’s 
policy is quite safe?” I ventured to ask. 
“Is it not something of a menace to 
property interests ?” 

“Not as I see it. The President is 
liable to make mistakes, like the rest of 
us. I have not always felt in agree- 
ment with his expressed opinion, but I 
have never been able to question the 
principle underlying it; and no one, I 
suppose, has ever doubted the honesty 
of his purpose. You have read his re- 
ply to the representatives of the Feder- 
ation of Labor? Well, there you have 
his policy in a nutshell—a square deal; 
a fair field and no favor; one yard- 
stick for capital and labor, for rich and 
poor. I have no fear of injury to my 
business interests by any legislation that 
may be suggested by the President, and 
I believe that every man who is con- 
ducting his business upon honest lines 
should feel the same way.” 
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UT on the river many windmills 
were pumping water into the 
water. A tugboat puffed over 

the water to take water from land. It 
was not in an upside-down land, but 
by one of New York’s many beaches. 
For along the water-front of the East 
River and the North River, where the 
wharves of the steamship companies 
die out, and the piers of the sand, 
stone, ice, lumber, and brick scows be- 
gin, there are many beaches of sand 
deposited in the street and waiting to be 
carted away. Longshoremen are al- 
ways longshoremen down where the 
funnels of steamships bristle; but up 
in the archipelago of scows they are 
only dock laborers, and may be clerks 
next week, and may have been bar- 
tenders the week before. They work 
in whatever old clothes they own, and 
are not of the regiments in blue that 
storm the gangplanks farther down. 
Out on the river the windmills of the 
ice-barges were fluttering or spinning 
as they pumped, from the holds, water 
from melting ice, into the river. A 
tugboat puffed to the tugboat com- 





pany’s landing to fill her tanks with 
fresh water, taken on through a ten- 
inch canvas pipe,. because salt water 
clogs and ruins boilers in a short time. 
And then we come to Mary Fallon. 
Mary was not beautiful, but her ribs 
were sound, and what more in her 
favor need be said? And her com- 
plexion was bright red. 

The Mary Fallon, of Haverstraw, lay 
at her pier—stanch old _ brick-scow, 
brick-dust ground into every beam— 
tied with great hawsers, so that she 
should remain true and not go flirting 
away with the tide. Six laborers passed 
bricks to the drivers of Halpin’s carts, 
which came in such a steady stream all 
day that the very moment one cart was 
loaded another rattled up to take it$ 
place. Each laborer threw seven bricks 
at a time to the driver, who was most 
dexterous and played a game of skill 
that any baseball-catcher might envy, 
for he handled six pitchers, keeping 
them busy, provided that, in a half- 
second, only seven came at a time. 

You could sit and count all day, and 
you would never see a laborer take six 
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bricks; certainly you could sit—we say 
sit, because one always sits when ba- 
thing in the idle comfort of watching 
others. toil—sit, week in and week out, 
and never see him take eight bricks at 
a time. He slaps down his hand upon 
a row of bricks, without looking at it, 
and, by instinct, his hand always slaps 
upon the seventh brick. The seventh 
is deftly plucked out and placed over 
against the first, so that there is room 
at each end of the seven for a hand. 

Captain Burt, of the Mary Fallon, sat 
down on the pier-head, fishing for eels, 
catching none, but scorning to exclaim: 
“Hi! but that was a nibble!” to others 
around. The unloading of bricks was 
of no concern to him; the men would 
attend to that, and they needed no head 
over them, because the clockwork carts 
came steadily, and if one were kept 
waiting, there would be trouble from 
Halpin’s office right away. 

And Captain Burt had married not 
long before. He had met a neat, quiet, 
young person in Haverstraw. The 
home that this neat, quiet, young per- 
son had come from was in the Adiron- 
dacks, it was vaguely known. She had 
never returned to peaks and valleys, but 
had made her wedding-trip in the cabin 
of the Mary Fallon; and a neater cabin 
you could not find along the water- 
front, even though neatness was at the 
cost of unceasing warfare with brick- 
dust, which blew in whenever the win- 
dows were open, sifted in through 
seams, and was tracked in by the cap- 
tain’s huge feet. 

Sleeves rolled up to elbows, the 
swishing of the broom, the scratching 
of the scrubbing-brush indicated that 
while red was the color everywhere else, 
red in the cabin was a color tabooed. 
And something was worrying Mrs. 
‘Burt, as bricks soared by sevens and 
then clattered in heaps. She came out 
on deck, shutting the cabin door in the 
face of the red-dust enemy, and watched 
the men with an expression of whimsi- 
cal despair. 

“Anything wrong, mum? Would you 
like me to run over and get you a lump 
of ice?” asked Larry Dunn, polite for 
politeness’ sake, and polite because he 


might steal a moment from the stoop- 
ing and the plucking and the tossing of 
bricks. 

“Oh, no; there’s nothing wrong, only 
—I was just wondering what time it 
is.” 
“And with the fine clock your coo- 
pons brought you!” 

“You've stopped it again—I mean 
the scow has stopped it again. Oh, my 
ornaments!” cried Mrs. Burt. 

The scow was motionless; four 
barges ahead softened all rollers from 
the river into ripples; but in the cabin 
there was a crash. 

“My ornaments!” said Mrs. Burt 
tragically; and she ran into the cabin, 
to find that the pink shepherdess had 
slid toward the charming blue shepherd 
boy, and had fallen at his feet and lost 
her head—-a tragedy not uncommon 
when shepherd boys are charming and 
are dressed in blue. 

“Oh, never mind your old orna- 
ments!” said Captain Burt, when he 
returned with one eel the size of a lead- 
pencil. “Anyway, it can’t be helped.” 

It could not. Things in the cabin 
would surely slide. You see, down the 
scow ran an imaginary equator. Men 
took bricks from the half of the scow 
that was nearest the wharf, and, to pass 
the equator for bricks farther away and 
requiring more walking was a thing 
that no brick-passer would do. There- 
fore, as one side lightens and the other 
side remains as heavy as at first, the 
heavy side of a brick-scow sinks until 
there is an angle of twenty, or even 
thirty, degrees. Then work is so up 


‘and down hill that the scow must be 


turned. This is hard work, and it takes 
time. ; 

Mrs. Burt was tearful. To have 
clocks stopped by the tilting of the 
scows, to have everv kitchen pot and 
pan with anything in it suddenly be- 
ginning to trickle when one’s kitchen 
is looking its neatest, to cook on a fry- 
ing-pan deep in one part with bubbling 
lard and smoking on a dry part—these 
annoyances could be tolerated, but the 
fate of the shepherdess was too much. 
Perhaps Mrs. Burt was a little hyster- 
ical. 
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“Oh, I know we can’t. have every- 
thing like on land!” she wept. “I’m 
willing to put up with anything, just to 
be here. I wouldn’t leave you here for 
anything in the world. But everything 
is so different from home. There aren’t 
any women for me to talk to, because 
most of the women on the barges are 
German, and can’t understand, and the 
rest are Irish and fight. I don’t want 


just like we used to have, and I can't 
glue them down, because the mantel- 
Piece is too nice to spoil.” 

“Oh, tut, tut!” said the captain. He 
went away and left her for the eve- 
ning, and she felt that he had no sym- 
pathy with her fanciful desires. But 
he came back with a Dresden milkmaid. 
He had a plaster horse’s head and vases 
with blue butterflies on them. 





She clutched out in one direction and saved the horse’s head. 


a piano nor lots of furniture, nor any- 
thing very expensive, but I do want 
some little things to remind me of home, 
even though it may be a very long time 
before we can take a trip up there. 
Then I want the cabin to look as near 
like the kitchen at home as the kitchen 
part of it can, and I want the parlor 
part of it to remind me of the parlor 
at home. I want my little ornaments, 


5 


“Oh, tut, tut!” said the captain; but 
he seemed to understand very well. 

Mrs. Burt was sewing, the next day, 
in her rocking-chair, but not rocking, 
because rocking was work too hard on 
a floor slowly going uphill. She was 
deeply interested in the sewing, making 
sash curtains, so that air could enter 
the cabin windows, but the red enemy 
should be kept out. There was a crash. 
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A new vase fell to the floor, and blue 
butterflies flew away on shattered chips. 
She clutched out in one direction and 
saved the horse’s head, but the milk- 
maid spilled on the floor. Mrs. Burt 
just stood on sliding feet and looked at 
the horse’s head, which was the orna- 
ment she prized the least. 

Out on the pier, Captain Burt 
laughed. 

“T’d best take a little walk,” he said. 
“T guess it ain’t healthy for me in the 
cabin just now. Little temper there, I 
guess.” 

“Why?” asked Larry Dunn, always 
willing to pause. “Something broke?” 

“Heard one of them ornaments go, 
didn’t you? Oh, well, women are 
queer! You see, she had things pretty 
nice up in the mountains, where she 
came from, and she likes to have the 
cabin like her home to remind her; 
though that’s the last thing I’d want— 
to be reminded of something I couldn’t 
have. Foolishness, ain’t it?” 

He thought it was foolishness, but 
went to Tenth Avenue to buy another 
horse’s head, because he was sure it 
was the horse’s head that had broken. 

“Foolishness,” said Larry Dunn and 
“Mac” Brown; but they started to turn 
the scow around and correct the slant- 
ing that always caused such distress 
and disaster. 

This took the time and labor of all 
six men. Three pushed with a long 
pole against the bow of the scow until 
it was slowly under way. A rope was 
thrown to another boat, and the bow 
was slowly pulled around, then worked 
from the pier, back to the pier, nursed 
and pulled until it was where the stern 
had been. But there were three of 
Halpin’s carts waiting; their time was 
taken, and allowance was made in the 
office for the turning of a scow only 
twice a day. 

“What’s your rush?”. growled the 
drivers. “The bricks ain’t half taken 
from that side!’ And every one 
growled and every one was angry, es- 
pecially the driver, who had growled 
most, because he had twenty-one bricks 
thrown at him at a time, and that’s too 
many for any driver to catch. 
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In one way Larry Dunn and Mac 
Brown were different. They were 
working together on the bricks, but 
Larry had never done anything better, 
while Mac was a decorator by trade, 
and worked along the piers only two 
weeks every summer to counteract the 
effects of his not very healthful trade. 
You could see the difference by their 
hands—Larry’s were inwardly curving 
hoofs; Mac’s were soft and flexible, and 
would have been torn and blistered had 
he not worn leathers on them. But 
they were alike in sympathy with the 
captain’s wife. 

“Why, say,” remarked Larry, when 
time had been made up and there were 
even five minutes for loafing, because 
the next cart was not yet in sight, “that 
must be pretty tough! Women got 
them foolish little notions, and it sort 
of suits them and ain’t no disgrace. Of 
course she likes little things to remind 
her of her home, and, if I could see any 
way of bracing up the hefty side of the 
scow from the bottom of the dock, so 
as to prevent this tilting, I’d do it, and 
save them little things she likes to have 
around.” 

“There ought to be some way,” said 
Mac thoughtfully. “Would a lot of 
poles stuck down in the mud brace it 
up?” But along came a driver, and up 
jumped the sevens of bricks. 

Perhaps it was stubbornness in the 
captain’s wife, or a feminine inability to 
learn by experience. Everything would 
be arranged so as to look like something 
at home; the tilting would go on in- 
sidiously, because so slowly; then there 
would be a heartrending crash. 

Heartrending crashes seemed to have . 
no power to emphasize the fact that 
gravitation cannot be defied, except 
with nails or string or glue. The man- 
telpiece would be arranged again. Mrs. 
Burt would come out from the cabin 
and watch the diminishing mounds of 
bricks, standing as if fascinated—and 
the greater the slant the greater her 
distress—casting back anxious glances, 
but believing that, after all, there would 
be an escape this time. Then the fa- 
miliar crash. 

It was about seven o’clock one morn- 
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The greater the slant the greater her distress. 


ing. The work of the day was begin- 
ning. The Mary Fallon had gone to 
Haverstraw and had returned with her 
red plateau of bricks. Every one ex- 
cept Mac Brown was busy. A sailor in 
a bos’n’s chair, with nothing else to do, 
was scraping the weather-beaten mast 
of a lumber schooner. Little derricks, 
worked on wheeled platforms, were lift- 
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ing buckets of coal by horse-power, and 
for every horse there was a board walk, 
so that a beaten path should not be 
worn in the flooring of the pier. 

There were no inspectors in sight, so, 
back and forth, nowhere near their 
board walks, went the horses, lifting 
buckets of coal. Strings of men rolled 
barrows of sand; every one was busy 
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Mac had painted a mountain chain along the cabin walls. 


except Mac, whose last day along the 
water-front had come. 

“Captain,” said Mac, “I suppose we'll 
hear the usual crashes to-day.” 

“T’ll go broke, too,” said the captain 
seriously. “I don’t want to be on the 
bricks all the days of my life, but what 
with buying them blamed ornaments 
and then buying new ones, it ain’t much 
I can lay away, and I ain’t got the heart 
to refuse her being reminded of home, 
because it must be fierce down here in 
the hot sun and the smells of these 
docks, when you was brought up in 
mountain air.” 

“Has your wife been to Coney Island 
yet?” asked Mac. 

“T’ve been going to bring her every 
day, but somehow ain’t started,” an- 
swered the captain. 

“Take her with you this morning. 
Take her, and leave the cabin to me. If 
I do any damage she don’t like, I'll 





make it all right again. But you'd like 
her to be contented, wouldn’t you? 
Just leave that cabin to me.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Captain Burt. 
“What? Oh, well, then, take the cabin 
and do like you please with it. I was 
going to bring her to Coney for a day, 
anyway.” 

All day carts rattled as whole bricks 
and half bricks—for one in every dozen 
of bricks will surely be broken—were 
tossed from the scow, and Mac worked 
alone, permitting no one to see what he 
was doing. Drivers caught sevens with 
ease and had trouble when the third or 
fourth was only a toppling half-brick, 
and Mac worked steadily on. He was 
still working when the last cart took 
away its load, but his work was finished 
when the captain and his wife returned. 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed dismayed 
Mrs. Burt. For the cabin windows had 
been open all day, and there was no 
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knowing to what degree the red enemy 
had drifted in. And then her exclama- 
tion was of indignation. The mantel- 
piece had been taken down! Orna- 
ments were in a basket by the cabin 
door. Captain Burt lighted the lan- 
tern. Mrs. Burt exclaimed again. This 
time the exclamation was of purest 
wonder and delight. 

And the wonder and delight con- 
tinued the next day. Out she came to 
look at the brick-passers. To their as- 
tonishment, the greater the slant of the 
scow the greater her pleasure, instead 
of former distress. 

“Why, it’s not necessary to turn 
around yet, is it?” she asked. “You can 
take off a ton or two more without 
danger. Why, keep on till the heavy 
side touches the water, for all I care!” 

Mrs. Burt, with no desire for orna- 
ments, and quite desirous that the scow 
should tilt, returned to the cabin, to sew 
and sing, with her feet against some- 
thing to brace against sliding, the hap- 


piest little scow-wife, feeling right at 
home and contented, that you could find 
along the water-front. 

For’ Mac had painted a mountain 
chain along the cabin walls, a valley 
here and a peak there, and pasturage 
with very good grass and very bad 
cows at the base; here a clump of moun- 
tain ash, done very well for so short 


a time, and there a daub of a fallen and © 


moss-covered tree. 

“Just let it slant all it likes!” 

For when the deck of the scow is 
level the scene is only a level mountain 
range; but the more the boat slants, the 
steeper goes the mountain, until, when 
it is time to turn around—why, there is 
the sewing, singing, contented little 
scow-wife living on a mountain slope, 
right on an angle of thirty degrees, just 
like her own mountainside home. 

And Mac, with a gift that he has 
never developed very much, has done 
something that many, with great gifts, 
have never done. 


Ky 


FOR SAFETY. 


W?* do you keep two motors?” 


“T use the second one to bring along the things I’m likely to need in 


keeping the first one in repair.” 


@a. 


IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE. 
ATIENT—Great Scott! Doctor, that’s an awful bill for one week’s treat- 


ment! 


Puysician—My dear fellow, if you knew what an interesting case yours 
was, and how strongly I was tempted to let it go to a post-mortem, you wouldn’t 


grumble. 


@a. 


HE HAD ONE. 
S there a literary club around here anywhere?” asked the long-haired visitor. 
“There is,” replied the editor, reaching under his desk; “are you a literary 


man ?” 


Qa. 


NOW THEY DON’T SPEAK. 
f DYTH—Yoo had better look out for a proposal from Percy Featherbrain. 
MaymME—Wyhy, has he said anything to indicate his preference for me? 
EpytH—Oh, no; but he proposed to me last night, and when I refused him 


he threatened to do something desperate. 
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S Ike Burns jogged his raw-boned 
cow-pony, Hungry John, out of 
Bakersfield and away toward 

the Greenhorn Mountains, where they 
commonly fought brush and _ chased 
calves for a living, his mind was filled 
with a vague unrest; such as comes to 
men who look across great plains to 
high mountains beyond. He wanted to 
see the other side. 

While thus in revolt against fate 
Burns’ attention was attracted by a 
hoarse bellowing which issued from a 
cloud of dust enveloping the cattle 
chutes at Kern City, and he edged 
Hungry John over toward the fence. 
Tossing tails and horns rose above the 
murk, and from the rumbling and epi- 
thets he judged that it was Billy Cook, 
Old Man Leech’s foreman in the San 
Joaquin, trying to get a bull into a box- 
car. 

Now, one man can’t do that, especial- 
ly when he is mad, and Burns deemed 
it no more than friendly to create a di- 
version. 

“Hello, there,” he drawled facetious- 
ly. “Why don’t vou twist his tail?” 

There was dead silence in the corral, 
and then a drawn face appeared above 
the top of the fence. Billy was not in 


a mood to take jokes, at least from 
strangers. 

“You—go——” he hissed. 
hello, Ike! 


“Why, 
I thought some hobo was 


DEVILS DOUBLE 


By Dame Coolidee. 


trying to get gay with me. What are 
you doing here? Thought you were 
riding for Dan Corlett.” 

“Was,” replied Ike sententiously. 
“Came down-town to get a drink. What 
you trying to do—pull off a bull- 
fight ?” 

“Worse’n that!* I’m trying to get a 
twelve-hundred-pound Hereford into a 
five-foot chute, lone-handed. You didn’t 
see José Maria and the rest of them 
Rawhides up-town, did you? Dern a 
Mexican, anyway! They get so drunk 
saying good-by to their friends that 
they miss the train and get left. They’re 
no good to help, anyhow, if they did 
happen to show up on time. Don’t want 
a job, do you, Ike?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ike easily. 
“Doing what, for instance?” 

“Why, help me get this bull and 
eight more like him—and a bunch of 
cows—into the car, and then go with 
the cattle-train to the Old Man’s ranch, 
in Chihuahua, unload these six cars of 
cattle, and come back in a month. Give 
you fifty dollars and found for the 
trip.” 

Ike looked out toward the mountains 
for a minute, and then inquired: “‘Ain’t 
Jim Peterson down there somewhere ?” 

“Sure!” said Billy Cook. “He’s fore- 
man at the Soledad. We go right close 
to it.” 

“How about John?” asked Ike, twist- 
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ing his fingers in his horse’s mane—for 
where he went, Hungry had to go, too. 

“Put him in the horse-car,” said the 
foreman, eager to clinch the bargain. 

“All right,” said Ike briskly; “I’m 
your man.” 

Ike was only about five feet ten, but 
he was three feet across the shoulders, 
a foot deep in the chest, and red-headed. 
At the confident rumble of his bass 
voice the sad-eyed old bull turned meek- 
ly away, and a few masterful jabs from 
the cattle-prod convinced him that there 
were better places than the corral. Be- 
fore the sun had set Ike and Billy Cook 
had the last bull safely loaded, Hungry 
John persuaded into the horse-car, and 
all prepared to hook onto the night 
freight and start for Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. 

“What’s the country like down there, 
Billy?” asked Ike, as they rolled medi- 
tative cigarettes on the caboose plat- 
form. 

“Oh, like this,” said Billy, waving his 
hand at the barren October desert; 
“only worse,” he added grimly. 

“People any good?” 


“Like the Rawhides here; only 
worse. I don’t like Mexicans very well, 
myself.” 


“Well, J’m not stuck on ’em,” said 
Ike, breathing forth smoke, “but I’m 
right curious to see that country down 
there. And if you don’t mind, Billy, 
I'll drop off at Soledad on the way back, 
and give my old friend Jim Peterson 
the surprise of his life.” 

Such were the friendly intentions 
which took Ike Burns to the desperate 
land of Chihuahua. 


II. 


That strange Chihuahua desert was a 
God-forsaken country to look at—drift- 
ing white sand-hills, iron-black moun- 
tains in the distance, and near at hand 
greasewood and scrubby yuccas, and the 
long waving bunch-grass that gave the 
cattle life. It was indeed like the 
Bakersfield desert—“only worse.” As 
the creeping train of empty stock-cars 
crawled northward, it seemed to Billy 
Cook the last place to leave a friend. 


, 


“You’re foolish, Ike,” he said warm- 
ly. “If you get off and go knocking 
round through this back-country you’re 
going to find trouble, sure. Maybe 
you’ve noticed that it’s a long time be- 
tween drinks out here, too. Now, you 
just let Jim Peterson slide,” he coaxed, 
“and come with me to El Paso.” 

“T’d like to go with you, Billy,” re- 
plied Ike, “but Jim Peterson’s my old 
partner, and I can’t give him the go-by 
—not when it’s only ten miles.” 

“All right, Ike. Suit yourself. But 
look out for bad hombres and beautiful 
sefioritas, because they’ll both make 
trouble plenty for you—-and don’t say 
I didn’t warn you.” 

“Well, good-by, Billy,’ said Ike, 
swinging up on the high back of Hun- 
gry John and feeling for his canteen 
and pistol. “I'll be in El Paso before 
you start—but if I don’t show up don’t 
wait for me. I might take a notion to 
settle down in the country if I should 
happen to meet up with one of those 
beautiful sefioritas.” He flashed a broad 
confident grin at his friend and boss, 


. and turned Hungry into the trail. 


“Well, I hope to Heaven,” muttered 
Billy fervidly, “that he don’t get tangled 
up with some of these here border ren- 
egades and shot full of holes—or landed 
in a Mexican jail.” 

But Ike Burns was not troubled with 
misgivings. He held the lonely trail 
for ten miles, across the plain, beside 
the sandy river-bed, along the base of a 
rocky mountain, and at last came in 
sight of a long whitewashed house with 
its adjoining sheds and corrals partially 
shaded by slender cottonwoods, glim- 
mering above the mirage like a dream 
castle. So here were Soledad and the 
house where Jim Peterson lived! They 
used to be partners years ago, he and 
Jim, in the San Joaquin—until Jim got 
into that racket over a calf and skipped 
out. Well, Jim would surely be glad 
to see some one from the old range. Yet, 
as he neared the house and saw it so 
lonely and silent—‘Solitude” in very 
truth—Ike began to wonder if, after 
all, he should find his old friend at 
home. 

He had not seen a single human be- 
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ing since he left the train, and “Soli- 
tude” was getting on his nerves. Un- 
heralded by dog or man, he reined in 
his horse before the door, clanked his 
spur-chains against his stirrups, and 
cleared his throat a few times, but no 
one appeared. 

“Hello, in there!” he called, and 
when still no one appeared he swore 
harshly. Then he straightened up and 
yelled. 

“You Jim!” At that familiar call, 
by which he had been summoned on 
many a frosty morning, Mr. Jim Peter- 
son appeared from behind the corner of 
a corral and stood staring. 

“Hello!” he said doubtfully. 

“Hello yourself!” replied Ike prompt- 
ly. “It’s a wonder you wouldn’t come 
over and say ‘Howdy,’ you long-legged 
son of the desert! What’s the matter 
with you, anyhow ?” 

“Well! If — here — ain’t — Ike — 
Burns!” cried Peterson joyfully, and 
he ran over and grabbed him by the 
hand and one leg. “And old Hungry!” 


he went on, slapping the horse on the 
Who'd -’a’ 


neck. “Well! Well! 
thought it? And I’ve 

been needing a white 

man this morning the 

worst way! How’d 

you get here, Ike, old 

boy?” 

“T came down from 
Bakersfield with a load 
of Old Man Leech’s 
blooded cattle. Going 
back in a few days. 
Say, what’s the matter 
with this country? 
Ain’t there no people 
in it? You’re the first 
man I’ve seen since I 
left the railroad.” 

“This country?” said 
Jim, raising his hag- 
gard eyes. ‘“What’s 
the matter with this 
country? Why, Ike, 
this country is cursed 
by God and the devil 
both! It’s a regular 
hell on earth, where 
you can’t trust man 





nor woman, greaser nor gringo; where 
you can’t help your friends or so much 
as be good to a lame dog without get- 
ting into trouble. If I was free I be- 
lieve I’d jump the whole works and 
go back with you. But I can’t do it— 
not now.” He was a tall man, gaunt 
and bony, and his eyes were haunted 
by trouble. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ike kindly. 
“Why can’t you, if it’s a fair question?” 

“Tl tell you, Ike. You were won- 
dering where all the people was—and 
yet I reckon you saw tracks in the 
trail. Well, we had a dance over here 
last night that wound up in a regular 
war—four or five men shot, and all 
that ain’t hurt either hiding out in the 
rocks so that they won’t get run in and 
jailed, or riding to Juarez to get the 
rurales. You didn’t see any when you 
rode in, did you?” 

“Saw nobody,” said Ike impatiently. 
“What does a rurale look like, anyhow? 
And what are you in such a sweat 
about ?” 

“Well, a rurale looks like a bad hom- 
bre Mexican on a horse, with a Mauser 


Willis killed Corona and two more Mexicans. 
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carbine and a six-shooter. The chances 
are you'll see a bunch of them soon 
enough. Red Devil Willis, the man 
who did all this shooting, is in that 
shed out yonder--shot in the leg—and 
they are coming to take him. Now, I 
want you to help me pack him to a 
cave back here in the rocks—and then 
you ride Hungry‘ for the border as fast 
as God will let you!” 

“T’m with you,” said Ike promptly, 
dropping off and tying his horse to a 
post. “But why ride for the border? 
I’m not afraid of your bad hombre 
rurales—and I haven’t done anything, 
anyhow.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Peterson, 
leading the way to the shed; “but Red 
Devil Willis has! He’s killed three 
Mexicans and winged a lot more, and 
when the rurales, come in here with 
blood in their eyes, looking for red- 
headed gringoes, they won’t be at all 
particular who they get, see?” 

“Well, if they try any of their mon- 
key business on me,’ snarled Burns, 
“T'll show ’em their mistake with this 
new gun of mine!” And he tapped his 
revolver aggressively. 

“That’s it!” sighed Peterson wearily. 
“Tvery American that comes across the 
line thinks he can lick the whole of 
Mexico. That’s what’s the matter with 
Willis in here.” 

He opened the door, and a white- 
faced man, seated against a pile of 
sacks in the corner, clutched at his 
ready carbine. 

“Willis,” said Peterson briskly, “this 
is a friend of mine, Ike Burns, and 
we’ve come to pack you out of here 
and into that cave in the rocks.” 

“Too much trouble, Jim,” replied the 
wounded man doggedly. “I’m crip- 
pled—they’ll get me, anyhow—and I 
want to stay right here, where I'll have 
the first shot. Just leave that door 
open so I can see ’em coming—that’s 
right! Mighty good for you, pardner” 
—he nodded to Burns—‘“but it’s no 
use.” 

Burns stood looking down upon him 
in mingled admiration and pity. He 
was so young, so strong, so clean-cut 
and handsome, with his bold nose, blue 


eyes, and glowing red hair. Yet his 
eyes were set—and with a rush of feel- 
ing Ike realized that soon his enemies 
would swoop down upon him, like eagles 
who find a wounded rabbit. 

' But he would fight to the last! Ike 
knew that well. 

“How bad are you hurt?” he inquired 
gently, glancing at the torn leg where 
the trousers had been cut and strips 
bound above the wound. 

“Shot clean through,” replied the 
stranger despondently. “Killed the best 
horse I ever rode, too,” he added bit- 
terly. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Peterson shuffled around uneasily, and 
looked out at the door. He was wor- 
ried about the rurales. 

“Well, say,” spoke up Burns at last, 
“T’ve got to get out of here pretty soon 
myself. Anything I can do for you? 
Peterson here says that the rurales will 
take me for you. Think so? I’m red- 
headed, too,” he said simply, and took 
off his hat to show; but at heart 
prompted by a finer instinct, for he 
felt that he stood in the presence of a- 
brave man near unto death. 

The wounded man glanced at Burns’ 
fiery head and smiled feebly. 

“Yes,” he assented. “I reckon he’s 
right. Red heads are scarce down here 
—and they’re after mine, all right. 
You’d better skip—quick.” He glanced 
down at his crippled leg, then at Peter- 
son, who had gone to the door and was 
looking up the trail. The thought came 
to Burns that this man wanted to see 
him alone. 

“Say, Jim,” he said, “while I’m ask- 
ing Willis about the trail to the bor- 
der, give Hungry a drink of water and 
a jag of hay, will you?” 

As Peterson stepped away, Bums 
turned to Diablo Colorado, the Red 
Devil of Chihuahua, and spoke in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“What can I do for you, pardner?’ 

“T’ll tell you,” said the wounded man. 
“T know a smugglers’ trail that’s a 
short cut to the line—maybe it will help 
you some. You go out this main trail, 
north, about eight miles until you come 
to a house with rose-bushes in front of 
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it.” He paused 
and hesitated, then, 
fumbling in his 
pocket, drew out a 
lace handkerchief 
with a knot tied 
over something in 
the corner. 
“There'll probably 
be a girl standing 
at the gate,” he 
went on in a low 
voice, “and if you 
give her this’”—he 
thrust the bit of 
lace into Burns’ 
hand—“and—a n d 
the ring, she'll 
probably show you 
the cut-off over the 
hill. And tell her 
adios for me,” he 
cried, and suddenly 
his hard voice 
broke and he was 
winking hard. 
“All right, pard- 
ner,” said Burns, 
and _ stood awk- 
wardly gazing at 
the handkerchief. 


III. 


Ike Burns went 
over and sat in the 
doorway of the 
ranch-house, 
whistling through 
his teeth and 
watching Hungry 
John eat wild hay. 
He was revolving 
a little scheme in 
his mind—but Pe- 
terson flew at him 


in alarm, urging him to be off. 

’ “Oh, don’t talk about rurales to me,” 
sneered Ike scornfully. 
horse in Mexico can catch Hungry in 


a ten-mile run.” 


“You're going to get into trouble, 
Ike,” said Jim, shaking his head solemn- 
ly, “just from your ornery bull-head- 
And I tell you to start right 


edness 
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Up a narrow ravine, between jagged walls of rock, 
they staggered with their load. 


“There ain’t a 
way. 





now, because if 
them rurales ever 
git after you, old 
Hungry out there 
won't be stopping 
to sample no grass, 
not this side of the 
American line! 
And they’re likely 
as not to short-cut 
you some way, 
knowing the coun- 
try like a book— 
and if they ever git 
you cornered, your 
nice new pistol 
won't do you a bit 
of good, because 
they’ve got Mauser 
carbines.” 
“There’s time 
enough,” replied 
Ike calmly, ‘after 
I hear the story of 
this war last night. 
What was it all 
about, anyway?” 
“Well,” said Pe- 
terson, “if you 
must have it, it was 
about a woman, of 
course. What 
makes all the 
trouble down here, 
anyway? Women 
and whisky, and 
Mexicans hating 
Americans. Well, 
the girl that made 
this particular 
trouble was Esper- 
anza_ Romero. 
Now, Esperanza 
ain’t just hand- 
some; she’s dan- 
gerous! You'll go 


by her house on the way to the line—if 
the rurales don’t catch you first—and I 
warn you right now to look the other 
The local Mexicans had been 


making love to her in their own way, 


and Priscilliano Corona, a sport from 
across the valley, thought he had her 
cinched, when about a month ago here 
come this Willis, that they call Diablo 
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Colorado, a-riding across the line from 
New Mexico as if somebody was after 
him. If they were, he forgot all about 
it when he pulled up in front of the 
Romero house and saw Esperanza. 
Well, that was the beginning of it— 
and when the rurales come, that'll be 
the end of'it, as far as he’s concerned. 
I reckon I’il hide out in the rocks.” 

Jim stared at the open shed, swore 
gloomily, and then went on: 

“There was a dance across the valley 
last night at a Mexican hacienda, Willis 
was there, of course, and so was Priscil- 
liano Corona and about ten other young 
bucks, all trying for a dance with Es- 
peranza. Willis was making a winning, 
and Corona and his gang were getting 
pretty red-eyed with drink and jealousy, 
when she dropped her handkerchief. 
Willis and Corona both saw that hand- 
kerchief drop, but Willis reached it 
first. He was just about to give ‘it 
back to Esperanza when Corona 
grabbed it away and called him some 
kind of a fancy Mexican cuss word. 
Then Willis knocked him down and took 
the handkerchief away from him and 
pulled his gun and cleared the whole 
hall—all in about ten seconds. 

“These Mexican women,” said Jim, 
after speculating awhile, “are built dif- 
ferent from our women—or I don’t 
know as they are, either. Anyway, they 
like to have men fight for them; and I 
reckon they love the man that wins. But 
Esperanza has overdone the thing this 
time, and I guess she’s due to be a 
widow, or something like that. 

“Willis took her home, and he must 
have stayed talking to her quite awhile, 
because Corona and his gang of greas- 
ers had to wait till almost daybreak 
down here behind a bunch of mesquit 
trees before he came by on the way 
home. Then there was a general shoot- 
ing. Willis killed Corona and _ two 
more Mexicans, and they plugged him 
in the leg and killed his horse, and then 
skipped out. 

“T heard the shooting and ran my 
horse to get to it, but when I arrived I 
couldn’t do nothing more for Willis 
than just tie up his leg and pack him 
back here on my horse. If he’d only 


hide out in that cave, he might get 
away; but he’s bull-headed—something 
like you—and I expect he’ll stay right 
here in that shed and get killed. And 
now, Ike, don’t loaf around here—hit 
out for the border!” 

But Ike Burns was preoccupied. He 
was thinking of poor bull-headed Dia- 
blo Colorado, who above his own life 
held honor—the honor of an American 
renegade, and. the light of a woman’s 
eyes. 

IV. 

“Say, Jim,” said Ike, settling back 
in the doorway, “it’s pretty good of you 
to stay with this red-headed Willis, and 
I think I'll keep you company. Let’s 
go and pack him over to the cave, any- 
way. I don’t believe he rightly knows 
what’s good for him.” 

“Well, I don’t believe you rightly 
know what’s good for you,” broke out 
Jim petulantly. 

“Now, look here, Jim,” said Ike, rais- 
ing a restraining hand, “let’s do the 
right thing by him, and then I'll hit 
out for the line and you take to the 
brush. But it won’t hurt my feelings 
if the rurales do chase me to the line.” 
Ike winked knowingly and broke into a 
grin. 


“Ah!” cried Peterson, suddenly 
waking up. “So that’s your little 
game?” 


“Sure,” said Ike. “Might as well pass 
myself off for him—being as I’m go- 
ing to ride for the border, anyway. I 
reckon we can fool these greasers yet.” 

“Oh, you can get mistook for Willis 
easy enough. Just flash your red hair 
and they’ll follow, all right. Only thing 
I’m afraid of is that the rurales will 
catch you before you get over the 
line.” 

“Hungry will take care of that,” re- 
plied Ike confidently. “Come on, now. 
We'll pack Willis out to the cave, where 
he can’t break in on this little joke 
with his gun. 

“Let me do the talking,” he whis- 
pered, as they approached the shed. 

“Say, pardner,” he said, “Jim and I 
have just been figuring that these greas- 
ers may sneak around and shoot you in 
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the back through these cracks. So we're 
going to pack you out to that cave, 
where you can get your back to the wall 
and stand ’em off proper. Go easy 
with that leg, Jim!” 

Up a narrow ravine, between jagged 
walls of rock, they staggered with their 
load, and presently stopped before a 
small black hole, the mouth of a hidden 
cave. Very gently they slid the help- 
less man through the opening and set 
him up against the farther wall of the 
chamber, with his rifle in his hand. 

“Now, Jim,” said Ike, in a strictly 
business. tone, “get him some water, and 
maybe a little jerked beef, to keep him 
in good shape till the ceremonies be- 
gin. Sing out if you see anything of 
the rurales. I want to fix Willis’ leg. 

“Here’s a little flask of whisky,” con- 
tinued Ike, leaning over Willis. “I guess 
a taste of it won’t hurt your nerve. 
You can’t do much with that carbine in 
here,” he remarked, as Willis took a 
bracer. “I guess I'd better give you 
this pistol. All you have to do is pull 
the trigger and it goes off nine times, 
hand-running. Put another clip in, and 
she does it again. Regular hail-storm 
—spits bullets like cherry-stones. Of 
course I leave the flask of whisky.” 

“All right,” responded Willis, un- 
buckling his cartridge-belt. “You're 
sure lightning on a trade.” 

“Wish I had more time,” said Ike, 
fastening on the belt and picking up the 
carbine, “but I reckon I’d better light 
out. Good-by, pardner, and take care 
of yourself.” 

“All right,” replied the wounded 
stranger stoutly, “but don’t forget to 
deliver that—that——~” 

Throwing down his sombrero, Ike 
reached for the high Chihuahua hat 
that had fallen from Willis’ head, 
plunged out of the mouth of the cave, 
and ran down the gulch. The shrill 
cowboy whoop of Jim Peterson rose 
from the ranch-house, and he knew that 
the rurales were coming. 


V. 
A hurrying cloud of dust to the south 


told Ike Burns all he needed to know; 
and he passed Peterson on the jump. 








He snapped the stirrup up over the 
saddle-horn and cinched his saddle solid, 
glancing over his shoulder as he heaved 
at the straps. 

From the cloud of dust there sud- 
denly emerged the forms of men, lean- 
ing forward and urging their horses. 
High sombreros, yellow buckskin jack- 
ets, the glint of carbines dangling at 
the side, all marked them for the 
dreaded rurales, the Rangers of Mex- 
ico, whose business it is to hunt men. 

The rush of Ike to his horse, perhaps 
the glow of his red hair in the ardent 
sun, caught the eyes of that band of 
hard riders, and they dashed forward. 
Swiftly the.gringo cowboy threw loose 
the riata from the post, clapped the hat 
of Diablo Colorado upon his own red 
head, seized his carbine, and leaped into 
the saddle. 

“Chase yourself!” screamed Peterson. 

“Good-by, Jim! Now, John!” cried 
Ike, and in the confident exhilaration of 
that first scramble of speed he waved 
his carbine in the air and whooped ex- 
ultation and defiance. Once on the back 
of Hungry John and headed for the 
border, he dared challenge the picked 
horsemen of Mexico. 

From the very start he drew away 
from his pursuers, but they still gal- 
loped smoothly after him, and Burns re- 
membered that it was ten miles to the 
border, over a strange trail. Suppose, 
in its windings, he should take the 
wrong turn, only to find himself cor- 
nered in a_ box-cafion! Soberly he 
traced out the windings of the broad 
trail ahead and eased the speed of Hun- 
gry John. To keep out of range was 
enough, he would save his speed for 
the end, for a desperate rush if they 
went wrong. Burns balanced himself 
to a nicety and looked back at the dust- 
cloud of men. Gracefully, evenly, they 
galloped along behind him; and a sud- 
den, new-born suspicion raised Ike from 
his saddle, they rode as if they were 
sure ! 

Mounting a little ridge, he pulled up 
short and looked them over carefully. 
They were riding slower than he, yet 
steadily. There was something wrong! 
He ran his eve over the trail ahead. It 
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led across the fo 

mesa in a wind- ij as ak 
ing course, to a di Se 
white house far 
away, beyond 
which it was lost 
in a mountain de- 
file. For a brief 
moment he gazed 
at the cantering 
rurales, then 
spurred John down 
the slope and 
urged him to a gal- 
lop. 

No sooner had 
he disappeared 
over the crest of 
the ridge than the 
rurales raced their 
horses for the 
summit. It was a 
trick they had used 
before. But when 
they surged over 
the top of the hill, 
the red-headed fu- 
gitive was quite a 
way ahead, with 
his back humped up. Down the hill and 
after him went the advance-guard, 
while those behind swung off on the 
hilltop and took pot-shots at him with 
their Mausers. Far over his horse’s 
neck leaned Burns, and, while the spat 
of the bullets blended with the clatter 
of hoofs, he yelled to Hungry John: 

“Alla! Alla! Alla!’ 

At that cry the memory cf a thou- 
sand old-time horse-races drew John’s 
feet under him in a bunch. Then he 
let himself out in a series of jack-rabbit 
leaps. 

“Spat! spat! spat! thwit!’ came the 
Mauser balls, but Ike wasn’t worrying 
about them. There was a thunder of 
hoofs behind him that refused to be 
distanced. The rurales were spurring 
after him, and their horses were swift, 
though, with only a fleeting glimpse of 
his high Chihuahua hat above the yuc- 
cas, they could no longer shoot. Now 
it was Hungry John against the thor- 
oughbreds of Mexico; Ike Burns 
against the pick of the South! 
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“He said you would show me a short trail to the line. 
If you can—bve quick! Where is it?” 


With his eye upon every rock, tra- 
cing out each curve of the flying trail, 
Burns leaned forward and rode and 
rode; until the thunder of hoofs behind 
merged into the roaring of the wind in 
his ears. Then he looked back and 
laughed. 

“Good boy, John!” he cried, and 
reined him in proudly, patting his lath- 
ered neck. The rurates were at a can- 
ter, almost a mile behind. 

“They can’t do it, Hungry,” he con- 
fided to his horse; “not to-day. But 
when you get your wind a little we’ll 
just let out another link or two and 
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keep farther ahead. They’re too foxy. 


to suit me.” 

Foxy, indeed, was the leader of the 
rurales—“Coyote” Fuerte, the Mexi- 
cans called him—and he continued to 
canter easily along behind the red- 
headed gringo, while he figured out 
another scheme. Then, rising in his 
stirrups, he signaled the rear-guard, on 
‘the hilltop behind, to ride across coun- 
try for the pass. 
and bending low in the saddle, they re- 
sponded to his command at once, turn- 
ing into an arroyo that held to the east 
of the trail and riding hard. 

So, while the leading rurales rode 
gently along behind Burns, the rear- 
guard rode desperately, cutting across 
the curve of the trail and heading for 
the mouth of the distant cafion, where 
the trail led into the mountains and 
crossed the American line. In the sandy 
beds of arroyos, hidden by yuccas and 
mesquits and low, black ridges, they 
flayed their laboring horses with their 
quirts and rode madly. 

Meanwhile Hungry John jogged on 
sturdily, and Ike noted with a broad 
grin of satisfaction that they were 
steadily drawing away from their pur- 
suers. 

“All right, John,” he said. “If there’s 
a girl in front of this house ahead you 
can take a little rest.” 


VI. 


The low, white walls of the Romero 
house rose before them, half-hidden in 
the green of trees and flowers. There 
were roses, too, and a figure by the 
gate. He cast a glance over his shoul- 
der at the rurales, far behind—yet still 
riding steadily. A film of dust, rising 
against the black mountains to the east, 
arrested his eye, and he stopped short 
before the gate. Gazing at it intently, 
he saw its source—a rushing cloud 
struck up from the arroyo below. The 
gates of deliverance were closing before 
his eyes! 

“By thunder!” he exclaimed, seizing 
his carbine, “they’ve got me cornered!” 

His eyes roved wildly, seeking a way 
to escape. Then they fell upon the girl, 


Spurring their horses, 





who all that time had stood behind the 
gate, watching him with dark, startled 
eyes. At once the message of Willis 
and the thought of the smugglers’ 
trail came to his mind. 

“Are you Esperanza Romero?” he 
inquired in his best Spanish, not for- 
getting to’ doff his huge hat. 

“Si, sefior,’ she replied; and Ike saw 
that she was so frightened that she 
could hardly speak. 

“A red-headed hombre, called Diablo 
Colorado, gave me this,” Ike continued, 
hurriedly producing the knotted hand- 
kerchief, “and asked me to give it to 
you.” 

: The girl seized upon it—but when 
she felt the knot in the corner she 
turned pale. 

“Where is he?” she demanded, and 
laid her hand upon the carbine that he 
held; for she recognized it and the hat, 
and knew that something was wrong. 

“He is shot through the leg and hi- 
ding from the rurales at Peterson’s 
ranch,” replied Ike. “But these rurales 
think I am Diablo Colorado—and they 
are after me. He said you would show 
me a short trail to the line. If you can 
—be quick! Where is it? Mira los 
rurales!’ cried Ike, and pointing both 
ways at the approaching clouds of dust. 

“Is he killed?” wailed the girl. 

“No. Shot in the leg!” yelled Ike, 
looking both ways. “In the name of 
God—where is that trail?” 

“But did he send no word?” cried 
the girl, seizing Burns by the hand. 

“He sent adios,” sputtered Ike; “but 
if you show me the trail—if I get away 
—the rurales will think I am Diablo 
Colorado, and they won’t hunt for him! 
El camino!” he roared, shaking her 
roughly—‘‘the trail !” 

“Ah! El camino!’ exclaimed the 
girl, suddenly comprehending. “Come 
with me!” she said; and, turning into 
one of a thousand winding trails, where 
the cattle came down to drink, ran 
swiftly toward the black mountains in 
the west. 

A distant yell confirmed Ike’s worst 
fears. The rurales were closing in— 
soon they would begin to shoot. How 
could a girl outrun their horses and 
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With the girl held in one arm, the carbine still clutched in the other hand, Ike could do nothing but 
spur and ride. 


get him to'the trail in time? The moun- 
tain was still half a mile away, and 
from north and south came the thunder 
of hoofs and the yell of the exultant 
riders. , 

“Here!” cried Ike, spurring beside 
her and holding down a hand. With a 
strong lift he swung her up like a child 
and held her in the saddle before him. 

“Take the reins,’ he said quietly; 
and as she seized them he put spurs to 
Hungry John, and they raced across 
the mesa toward the mouth of a jagged 
cafion. With the girl held in one arm, 
the carbine still clutched in the other 
hand, Ike could do nothing but spur 
and ride—but the shrill yells behind 
told him that the rurales were gaining. 

Blown by his long race, overbal- 
anced by the double load, Hungry John 
began to labor, twitching his head up 
spasmodically and blowing flecks of 
foam. The thunder of hoofs behind 
had changed to a clatter, the yelling 
came as curses and commands, when 
the girl pulled John sharply to the north 
of the jagged cafion’s mouth, and be- 
hold—they were on a deep-worn trail 
that led on through a narrow ravine, 
first to the west, then north. 


“This is the hidden trail,” cried the 
girl; “put me down quickly—and fly!” 
She turned suddenly in his grasp and 
threw both arms about his neck. 

“A kiss for El Diablo Colorado!’’ she 
whispered. 

If the rurales had ever doubted for a 
moment the identity of the red-headed 
fugitive on the raw-boned American 
horse, his farewell to Esperanza would 
have dispelled that doubt forever. 

“Spat! spat!’ the bullets smashed 
against the boulders. But Ike’s blood 
had gone to his head, and he kissed her 
again in a whirlwind of reckless pas- 
sion before he swung her to the ground. 

“Swist!’ whispered another bullet, 
and Burns awoke from his dream. 
Bravely Hungry John pulled himself 
together and dashed up the ravine. 
The bang of carbines echoed between 
the walls behind, and bullets began to 
skip and spatter on the rocks beside 
them. 

“Come on, now, John!” cried Ike, 
and swung low by the laboring shoul- 
der of his best friend. John had never 
failed him yet—nor his luck, either! 
Around a turn in the ravine the hail- 
storm of Mausers ceased abruptly, and, 
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rising in his saddle, Ike saw an angel 
of deliverance—pure white—standing 
upon the brow of a hill and beckoning 
him to the north. It was only a plain 
stone monument, marking the blessed 
soil of New Mexico; but when he rode 
past it he pulled John into a canter and 
thanked God with all his heart. 

Burns might have spared his horse 
after the weariness of that last effort, 
but after his experience with rurales he 
deemed it wiser to ride on for a mile 
or two into God’s country before ta- 
king any more chances. At last, in the 
lonely American desert, he pulled up 
and looked back at the black and for- 
bidding mountains that shut in the des- 
perate land of Chihuahua. And while 


faithful John hung his head to the 
ground and sighed and sighed again, 
Ike heaved a sigh or two himself, 
wrestling with the Devil in the Wilder- 
ness. 

“T wonder,” he said—“‘I wonder if 
she meant that kiss for me.” Then, with 
a freckled hand, he waved the thought 
aside. 

“Well, suppose she did, you red- 
headed Injun!” he muttered. ‘“Ain’t he 
got trouble enough already ?” 

Silently he turned away and rode to 
the north, leaving to. the Red Devil his 
own. 

On a dark night in the month of May 
Diablo Colorado rode gaily across the 
border, by the light of a woman’s eyes. 


wy 


AN IMPRESSIONABLE TRAMP. 
ee ee snow-storm you have painted is wonderfully realistic! 


DANBLEIGH—It must be. 


A tramp got mto my studio one day, caught 


sight of the picture, and unconsciously put on my fur overcoat before he went out. 


Sa. 
THE. SUPREME TEST. 
genta proof have I that you really love me? 


SHE—Proof ! 


Did I not dance with you at the county ball? 


He—Yes; but I don’t consider that any proof of affection. 
SHE—You would if you knew how badly you dance. 


@a. 


PROVED. 


W HAT makes you think he is a somnambulist ?” 
“He walked out of church right in the middle of Doctor Dumbly’s 


sermon last Sunday.” 


@a. 


WHAT COULD SHE DO? 
AUGHTER—He said he’d die if I refused him. 


FaTHER—Let him die, then. 


DAUGHTER—But, papa, he’s insured in your company! 


SA. 


IT ALL DEPENDS. 


FTER all,” remarked the old bachelor, ‘‘there’s no place like home.” , 
“That’s right,” rejoined the married man sadly, “and there are times 


when I am glad of it.” 

















American Music. 


Since Dvorak, the composer, paid his 
first visit to this country, there has been 
an endless discussion of American 
music. Dvorak was taken with the ne- 
gro folk-song, and declared that it 
should form the nucleus for the Ameri- 
can school of music, as the gipsy folk 
melody did for the music of Liszt and 
Chopin. Booker T. Washington is a 
stanch believer in 





that American music shows a decided 
trace of Germanic influence. Mr. Far- 
well believes that the American com- 
poser has at hand a wealth of musical 
material of the highest order, sufficient 
to revolutionize our music. 

Few modern composers evolve their 
melodies, at first hand, out. of an inner 
consciousness. What the spectacle of 
contemporary life, the living characters 

about him are to 





the theory that the 
true American 
music is of African 
origin, while Ed- 
ward McDowell is 
rather inclined to 
favor the melody 
of the red Indian, 
having written a 
piano suite “From 
an Indian Lodge,” 
which has_ intro- 
duced the Indian 
folk-tune to thou- 


sands of Euro- 
peans. 

Mr. Arthur 
Farwell, one of the 
younger American 
composers, is en- 
thusiastic in his 


efforts to build up 
an American mu- 
sic with the Indian 
melody as its 
basis. At present. 
there is. no doubt 

6 P 








ARTHUR FARWELL, 
A young American composér, who hopes to*found a national 
p school of music. 


the author, the 
folk-songs which 
have been built up 
through gen- 
erations of a peo- 
ple’s life are to the 
author who writes 
in notes instead of 


words. Both 
author and com- 
poser are con- 


cerned in the task 
of giving symme- 
try and permanent 
form to the raw 
material... Phe 
modern composer 
has in the orchestra 
of to-day a di- 
versity and wealth 
of tone color un- 
known to those of 
a generation ago. 
Mr. Farwell be- 
lieves that the bar- 
baric Indian chant 
can be elevated to 
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the dignity of a national school of 
music. Mr. Farwell studied musical 
composition under Humperdinck, 
known in this country as the composer 
of the opera “Hansel und Gretel,” given 
for the first time in this country in the 
1906 season of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He has lectured on music at 
Cornell and at Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts; has established the Wa-Wan 
Press, found- 
ed for the 
purpose 
of developing 
an American 
school of mu- 
Ses, NS: a 
composer, he 
is best known 
for his songs, 
which are 
heard at al- 
most every 
concert of im- 
portance. 


A Noble Sav- 
age. 
Prince Pix- 
ley Ka’ Isaka 
Seme is a 
Zulu of the 
blood _ royal. 
He is also a 
graduate of 
Columbia 
Univer- 
sity, and the 
winner of a 
gold medal, 
the prize in 
the oratorical 
contest at the 
university. The prince at present is pur- 
suing a further education in English 
law, with the purpose of returning to 
Africa equipped to fight legal battles on 
behalf of his people against the Eng- 
lish Government. Up to a generation 
ago, the ancestors of this black prince 
were the most notable example of 
savage power in the world. For 
twenty years the English Government 
found the Zulu nation the greatest 
obstacle in the path of imperial rule. 
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PIXLEY KA’ ISAKA SEME, 
The Zulu who won the Curtis Prize tor Oratory at Columbia University. 


Cetewayo, a Zulu king, on one memora- 
ble occasion destroyed an entire British 
army, and to this day the Zulu assagai 
is held in wholesome dread by Tommy 
Atkins. The sanguinary reputation 
that the Zulus have won as fighters has 
given rise to a good deal of misconcep- 
tion as to the character of the race. In 
physique, the Zulu is far above the 
average of any other African race. 
Prince Pixley 
is a good 
specimen, 
standing over 
six feet tall. 
and_ having 
the brawn 
and sinews of 
a varsity 
oarsman. 
The average 
Zulu, besides 
his weltl- 
known qual- 
ity of cour- 
age, has the 
merit of be- 
ing generous 
and unusual- 
ly good- 
natured. 
Save in time 
of actual war- 
fare, a white 
man can 
travel un- 
armed _ all 
over Zulu- 
land, and 
meet with 
nothing but 
kindness and 
courtesy 
from the natives. Property is safer in a 
Zulu kraal than in a European hotel. 
The Zulus show an unusual aptitude 
for military duty, but the prince is the 
first of his race to start life as a lawyer. 
His fathers fought the English Govern- 
ment with the assagai. Prince Pixley 
intends to use briefs, surrejoinders, re- 
buttals, and other legal instruments 
more subtle, but perhaps even more ef- 
fective, than the shield and spear. His 
avowed purpose in becoming a lawyer 
. 
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is to assist his 
people in litiga- 
tion with the 
English Govern- 
ment over tribal 
lands. 


Journalistic Aero- 
nautics, 


Chicago is the 
home of the in- 
tense life. Every- 
thing that hap- 
pens anywhere 
e 1s e_ happens 
in Chicago, only 








in Chicago it hap- 
pens in a more 
extreme de 
gree. An _ ordi- 
nary rain-storm 
becomes a cloud- 
burst when it 
strikes Chicago. 
When a cold 
wave sets in any- 
where else, the 
tempera - 
ture drops about 
ten degrees. In 
Chicago it drops 
forty. In other 
cities aeronauts 
have shown their 
enterprise 
by travel- 
ing thirty or 
forty miles in a 
balloon ; but in Chicago a journalist sets 
out to travel hundreds of miles, and 
reach the North Pole by an aerial route. 
The Chicago Record-Herald is the pa- 
per which has ordered its representa- 
tive to go to the North Pole by an air- 
line. Walter Wellman is the representa- 
tive. If Chicago discovers the North 
Pole, it will have something beside the 
Auditorium Annex and the stock-yards 
to which it may “point with pride.” 
The newspaper man who is now pre- 
paring to make this perilous trip is not 
an enthusiast. He has no preferences 
for balloons, and none of the pride of 
the explorer. He has a preference for 

















WALTER WELLMAN, 


Who has started for the North Pole in an air-ship. 


carrying out the orders of his paper, 
however, and a pride in their success- 
ful performance. 

The air-ship in which Walter Well- 
man is to make his attempt is supported 
in the air by a balloon and driven for- 
ward by two gasoline motors It is 
under process of construction in Paris, 
and will be a big step forward in air- 
ship architecture. Only a year ago 
Major Andrée perished miserably in an 
attempt to reach the North Pole by bal- 
loon. Wellman does not wish to take 
similar risks. His air-ship will be a 
solid construction as compared with 
Andrée’s fragile balloon. 
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Mr. Wellman intends to make his 
start from Spitzbergen. From there, 
the distance to the pole is twelve hun- 
dred miles. His air-ship will carry suf- 
ficient gasoline to drive it half as far 
again. The newspaper-aeronaut plans 
to return from the pole on a motor- 
driven sledge. 

‘Uncle Sam’s Human Catalogue. 
memory of 


The most wonderful 


' 
t 
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: 





RICHARD C, GILL, 


Superintendent of the Model Department of the United States Patent Office. 








which there is any record is that of 
Richard C. Gill, the veteran superin- 
tendent of the model department in the 
patent office at Washington. 

Until a few years ago, the patent of- 
fice required every inventor to submit 
with his application for a patent a 
model of his invention, showing plainly 
every detail of its make-up, whether 
it was a nursery-chair or a steam-en- 
gine. Upon the granting of the patent, 
the model was sent to 
Mr. Gill, and he placed it 
with others of its class in 
the big glass-windowed 
cabinets that fill the sev- 
eral floors of the model 
department. 

It is estimated that 
there are more than eight 
hundred thousand models 
now in Mr, Gill’s depart- 
ment. Mr. Gill has not 
only learned the workings 
‘of each individual model, 
but he remembers each 
so perfectly that he can 
describe the workings of 
every one from memory, 
without bothering to hunt 
up the model itself. He 
knows the year the model 
was received, who the in- 
ventor was, and other in- 
formation regarding the 


invention. The models 
are not arranged chron- 
ologically nor alpha- 
betically, which makes 


more remarkable the su- 
perintendent’s knowledge 
regarding each one. 

Mr. Gill insists that 
there is nothing remark- 
able about his memory, 
and asserts that any one 
occupying his position 
would do as well as him- 
self. This is because he 
is extraordinarily modest. 
Any visitor to the model 
department of the patent 
office can prove to his own 
satisfaction the wonder- 
ful memory with which 
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the superintendent is en- 
dowed. 


A Maker of Citizens. 


Of all the remarkable 
qualities with which our 
republic is endowed, per- 
haps the most wonderful 
of all is the ease with 
which it assimilates 
aliens from all the cor- 
ners of the earth, and 
within a few years turns 
them into genuine 
Americans. They come 
from Ireland, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian 
Peninsula; they come in 
still greater numbers 
from Italy and the plains 
of central Europe; in 
recent years a swelling 
tide of them has poured 
in from Syria, Palestine, 
and the world-old king- 
doms of Asia. When 
they pass the immigra- 
tion commissioners they 
wear various costumes, 
and speak all the tongues 
and dialects of Babel. 
Within a few years they 
are united in speaking a 
common tongue, in hav- 
ing similar standards of 
conducts) and _— similar 
ideas ; above all, they are 
united in the growth of 
intelligence and in a 
sound optimism. In a 
word, they have become Americans. 
This miracle, the like of which no other 
nation has ever seen, is happening every 
year and every day of every year in 
every city, town, or village where there 
is a public school. It is through the 
children that our foreigners become 
Americans. The little citizens who 
learn the principles of citizenship in the 
public schools unconsciously teach those 
principles to parents who could be 
taught in no other way. The teachers 
in our public schools are the distributing 
agents of American civilization. 





DR. THOMAS HUNTER, 


President of the New York Normal College for half a century. 


A man like Doctor Thomas Hunter, 
who has spent fifty-five years in the 
public-school service, a great part of 
that time being occupied in drilling the 
teachers themselves in their work, is 
one of the really important citizens of 
the republic. No statesman, no captain 
of industry, has done more real work 
in building the nation. Doctor Hunter 
is of foreign birth himself. In 1850 he 
came here from County Down, Ireland, 
and a year later became a school-teach- 
er. In 1862 he was elected head of the 
Normal College, and in 1866 became 
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SIR CASPER PURDON CLARKE, 
Director of the Metropolitan Art Museum 


head of the first night high school 
founded in this country. At least ten 
thousand young women have become 
teachers under his supervision. In 
many cases he has graduated daughters 
of women he has taught. Last spring 
Doctor Hunter handed in his resigna- 
tion as president of the Normal College. 
He feels that his life work as an educa- 
tor is over. He is now seventy-five 
years old, in good health, without an 
enemy, and with thousands of friends 
who once were his pupils. 


An English Director of an American 
Art Museum. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
a man who has devoted his life to the 
study of art as Mr. Damrosch has de- 
voted his to the study of music. Sir 
Caspar, in whose charge one of the 
most valuable collection of paintings in 
the world has been placed, is perhaps 
the foremost living authority on art. He 
is the graduate of numerous §art- 
schools, and, for the greater part of his 


life, he has either been traveling in 
search of art treasures or organizing 
and rearranging collections of paint- 
ings. He is an architect, and has built 
a number of churches in England. Va- 
rious governments have commissioned 
him as purchasing-agent of objects of 
art. His opinion on a painting is ac- 
cepted as absolutely authoritative. He 
is now sixty years old, and, from all in- 
dications, may look forward to many 
years more of active work. Few men 
have been so fortunate at finding their 
appointed place in the scheme of human 
affairs or of filling it with such uninter- 
rupted success. 


Three Typical Americans. 


The three men standing together in 
the archway of Higgins’ Hall are from 
three different quarters of the earth, the 
products of widely different sets of con- 
ditions, the heirs of widely different an- 
cestral traits. They are united in one 
common bond, however, that of clean, 
honest Americanism. 

We all know that the President is 
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the worthy descendant of an old New 
York family of some wealth and _ posi- 
tion. 

3ishop Vincent was born in Alabama, 
and has labored to spread the influence 
of the Methodist Church, since he be- 
gan his career, at eighteen. He is now 
a bishop in the church which he entered 
as a boy, and is chancellor of the great 
Chautatu- 
qua system of 
education 
which _ he 
helped to 
found. He 
hvass: fone 
shrewd yet 
kindly per- 
s On alate 
of the older 
genera- 
tion of Meth- 
odist preach- 
ers, who were 
erganizers 
and business 
men, as_ well 
as preachers 
of the Word. 
His life work 
has been the 
solid upbuild- 
ing of the 
Chautau- 
qua system of 
education, 
and he has 
been, above 
all, a prac- 
tical man of 
business. 

Jacob Riis, 





pletes the 
group, is a 
personality of still another type. His 
predominant characteristics are kind- 
ness of heart, love of fair play, and a 
boyish enthusiasm not always tempered 
by the sound horse sense characteris- 
tic of a man like Bishop Vincent. 
He was born in Denmark, and started 
life in America as a newspaper man, 
with an idealism that seemed out of 
tune in the squalid conditions of tene- 





who COM- _ presipent ROOSEVELT AT H'GSINS’ HAL 1, CHAUTAUQUA, BISHOP JCH + 
H. VINCENT STANDS AT THE RIGHT AND JACOB A, RIIS AT THE LEFT 


ment-house life, in which his work too 
him. His labor has been to ameliorate 
the conditions of child life on the East 
Side. How much he has accomplished 
can never be fully told. To many his 
schemes were visionary, but they have 
achieved realization in a large degree. 
There they stand, the Danish news- 
paper man, the bishop who began life 
as an itiner- 
ant preacher, 
and the Presi- 
dent, who 
was born to 
wealth, and 
received his 
first impres- 
sions of life 
at the wealth- 
iest and most 
exclusive of 
our universi- 
ties—all 
equally proud 
of their citi- 
Zen sii. 
In spite of 
trusts and the 
separation of 
Coe S856 1sa. 
in spite of all 
the_ predic- 
tions of our 
prophets 
of disas- 
ter, who shall 
say that ours 
is not the true 
democracy ? 


A Successful 
Librettist. 


Those who 
enjoy the per- 
formance of 
a musical comedy generally confine 
their applause to the actors. If the song 
is funny, it is natural to suppose that 
the humor is that of the man who sings 
it. The composer of the lyric generally 
gets little share of the first night ap- 
plause. To write the libretto of a mu- 
sical comedy, however, is a task calling 
fer artistic abilities of a high order, as 
well as a spontaneous sense of fun and 
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humor, very rare in- 
deed. W. S. Gilbert 
has shown us how 
well the thing can be 
done. Thousands of 
expensive fail- 
ures have shown us 
how badly it can be 
done. If you stray 
into the Indian room 
of the Hotel Astor, in 
New York, at the 
luncheon hour, you 
are likely to see a big, 
well-built, cheer- 
ful-looking man 
seated at one of the 
tables, apparently well 
acquainted with every 
one in the room. 

This is Harry B. 
Smith, who has writ- 
ten librettos for the 
majority of the mu- 
sical successes of the 
past decade or so. No 
matter what part of 
the country you come 
from, the burden of 
some of his rollicking 
lyrics is lingering in 
your mind some- 
where. Mr. Smith 
wrote the librettos for 
“Robin Hood,” “The 
Knickerbock- 
ers,’ “The Highway- 
man,’ “Rob Roy,” 
“The Wizard of the Nile,” and a dozen 
more—all widely successful. In spite 
of the volume of work to his credit, he 
has found time to make a countless 
number of personal friends. He has the 
robust, genial appearance of a man who 
could sing “Brown October Ale” with 
real enthusiasm. In addition to a keen 
sense of humor and a knowledge of 
stagecraft, Mr. Smith is possessed of a 
grace and dexterity in writing verse 
that lend distinction to every song that 
he writes. 

Mr. Smith’s success is the more re- 
markable owing to the fact that good 
light operas are rare nowadays. In the 
days of Gilbert and Sullivan, comic 
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HARRY B. SMITH, 
Who has written librettos for many musical successes of the past decade. 


opera had more vogue and a more dis- 
tinct field of its own. Such operas as 
“Olivette,” “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” and others written in Europe 
at that period, have a charm and finish 
totally lacking in the greater number of 
musical comedies staged nowadays. 
This applies to the book as well as to 
the music. Mr. Smith is almost alone 
in the possession of a literary charm, 
which is an artistic inheritance from the 
writers who gave to light opera its 
original prominence. He has lived for 
many years in the atmosphere of the 
footlights. Under other circumstances 
he might have developed into a lyric 
poet or writer of songs. 
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A Career of hard Endeavor by which 
a poor German Bookbinder became 

one of the leading fashionable 
Portrait-Painters of New York = 


CHARLES DE KAY F 
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HE career of a fashionable por- 
trait-painter has its compensa- 
tions; but it has its difficulties 

and drawbacks, too. If it is hard for 
him to reach the point when his like- 
nesses are admired for their truth to 
life, and for what is more necessary, a 
certain stamp of distinction that some 
artists never attain, it is still more diffi- 
cult for a man who has won a well- 
defined and acknowledged place among 
leading portrait-painters to hold his 
own against the temptations that sur- 
round him. 

Art is a severe taskmistress and per- 
mits no trifling. The concentration 
needed to paint good pictures takes all 
the strength of a strong man. He can- 
not remain at the head of his profession 
if he lets himself be drawn aside by the 
various amusements in which well-to- 
do people indulge. And yet it is this 
class who supply his sitters. While 
painting a portrait, an artist who knows 
his trade mast learn to know his sitter, 
make friends with him, draw him out, 
and ascertain at least something of his 
character, or the picture is a null. But 
in doing so he widens the circle of his 
friends, adds to the engagements he has 
to accept, and increases the drain on his 
time and strength. 





Wilhelm Heinrich Funk is a young 
German-American who is just at pres- 
ent in this predicament. He has had a 
phenomenal success during the past five 
years in New York, Montreal, London. 
His handsome studio on Forty-second 
Street, not far from Times Square, has 
seen many fashionable women, many 
men of standing in literature, art, and 
finance toiling up the steep stairs to be 
immortalized by him on canvas. It is 
often the scene of jolly fancy-dress af- 
fairs, at which stars of the opera have 
sung and notable ladies of the stage 
have recited. But it is also the scene of 
hard work on the part of the artist; 
work which exhausts every faculty of 
observation, work that demands a re- 
markable physique and a perfect adjust- 
ment of the nerves. 

As the highest of all studies is that 
of man, the portrait-painter whois not 
a machine must be a bit of a psycholo- 
gist. He must have tact galore, and 
not a little stock of patience with the 
whims of sitters and the exactions of 
their friends and relatives. John S. 
Sargent has a great name for pene- 
trating into the character of his sitters; 
and also the repute of being sometimes 
rather merciless in presenting that char- 
acter to the public, even when it is 
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not of the best. M. Carolus-Duran, his 
master, is said to flatter great ladies by 
making them slenderer and younger 
than a captious world of fashion sees 
them. M. Boldini, that wizard of 
the brush, is just as likely as not to 
put some naughtiness of his own into 
the face and figure of a sitter. So could 
one go here and there citing the vari- 
ous leaders in portraiture—William M. 
Chase, J. J. Shannon, Benjamin C. 
Porter, Cecilia Beaux—and noting the 














MRS. JAMES BROWN-POTTER 
Painted by Mr. Funk in London in 1900 
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pecuiiarity of each; but let us return 
to Funk. 

This comparatively new arrival 
among “the arrived” was one of a large 
family in the old city of Hanover, and 
while a boy was apprenticed to a book- 
binder. Finding the work dull, he took 
advantage of the laws in Germany that 
permit apprentices to wander about for 
work, and visited France and Italy. The 
new world drew him over the ocean, 
and it was when he found himself lit- 
erally penniless in 
New York that the 
moment came for the 
decision: “Shall I be 
an artist or a book- 
binder ?” 

On the one hand, a 
great craving in the 
stomach and a_ look 
at his clothes insisted 
that he take up again 
his trade, by which 
he could live com- 
fortably; on the oth- 
er, a determination to 
be an artist had so 
grown on him that 
his heart said no, and 
reason told him that 
if once he returned 
to binding books he 
would never be a 
painter. 

At this period, 
while trying to get a 
foothold where he 
might work at art, he 
could not afford a 
bed. Many a night 
he passed on the 
benches of Union and 
Madison Squares. 
Gladly did he accept 
the eleemosynary loaf 
after midnight at the 
bakery! 

Thoughts of these 
days of bitter penury 
must often come to 
Wilhelm Funk when 
dining in stately 
country houses or on 
the yachts of people 
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whom he has learned 
to know while paint- 
ing their portraits. 
He is still young. It 
was+ not so very 
many years ago. 
Here, at any rate, is 
a story different from 
the ordinary one of 
the barefoot country 
boy who comes to 
town with half a dol- 
lar in his pocket, and 
at the age of fifty 
rises to the height of 
wrecking a_ railroad 
and becoming a mil- 
lionaire. 

Mr. Funk is far 
from being a million- 
aire, although he 
reckons many among 
his acquaintance. But 
he earns a large 
income. with his 
brush, and has more 
portraits be- 
spoken than he can 
conveniently paint. 
That he became a 
portrait-painter rath- 
er than an artist in 
another branch may 
be due to the window 
through which he 
climbed into the ar- 
tistic heaven. It was 
this way: 

At last he obtained 
a minor place on a 
daily paper, and, as 
he could draw a little, 
was transferred to 
the illustrating department, where he 
found solid earth under his feet. Of 
course, he had everything to learn, but 
he was getting enough to keep alive 
and to work on. Now, newspaper il- 
lustration deals largely with figures, 
and drills the man in composition. In 
time he graduated to the magazines, 
and there he found that the portraits 
he made were acceptable: until finally 
he had more than he could attend to. 
Here, again, was a temptation to sink 





MRS. ERNEST WILTSEE 


A characteristic portiait 


into a rut and become a hack who 
makes poriraits from photographs and 
descriptions until he can do nothing 
else. Funk labored hard to clear this 
quicksand, and set himself the task of 
learning to paint from life. 

There are artists of note who do not 
scruple to throw a photograph on a can- 
vas and use that as the basis for an oil- 
portrait. Even Lenbach is said to have 
taken this short cut. Others, and 
among them some of the great portrait- 
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MRS. MARIE AND CHILD 
A remarkable achievement of American portraiture 
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ists of the past, 
draw a careful out- * 
line with charcoakor 
crayon, and _ paint 
over. 10 3ut for 
many reasons it (is 
better, if ‘the artist 
is sufficiently sure 
of his brush, -to at- 
tack the .canvas at 
once with the paint, 
and model every- 
thing with paint 
alone. For one 
thing, the charcoal 
on a canvas enters 
into ‘the paint and 
thickens it, destroy- 
ing the brilliancy of 
the lighter colors 
used for the. flesh 
tones. Another rea- 
gon is a subtler one. 
If the artist draws a 
likeness first, when 
he comes to paint 
aver the charcoal, or 
over the _ photo- 
graphic image on 
the canvas, he loses 
some of the nervous 
concentration which 
kelongs to direct 
fainting from the 
life, and insensibly falls into the ding- 
dong copyists’ frame of mind. The 
sitter may be before him, but he can 
hardly help being influenced by the pic- 
ture underneath. He is not apt to 
build up the structure of face and fig- 
ure, getting broad strokes of different 
colors and shades in their proper places, 
and with their proper color “values,” 
and then refining these strokes into the 
correct modeling. This is Mr. Funk’s 
method. Although the first few  sit- 
tings show broad, slashing strokes, the 
likeness is already there—in a chaotic 
condition, it is true—and at each suc- 
ceeding return to the canvas the person 
comes a little more into actuality with 
the chosen expression at last on the fea- 
tures. Especially are the modeling of 
the forehead and its color value im- 
portant to this painter. 





A PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATING WELL A CERTAIN STAMP OF DISTINCTION WHICH MR. 


FUNK ATTAINS IN HIS WORK 


Among the notable persons he has 
painted are Lady Warwick, of England, 
and Lady Drummond, of Canada; Will- 
iam Le Gendre, William Everett Wheel- 
er, and Richard Watson Gilder, of, New 
York, all three for the City Club; Mrs. 
James Brown-Potter and Miss Fritzi 
Scheff, of the comedy stage; Mr. and 
Mrs. Colgate Hoyt, of New York; Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, Madame Nordica, 
Mrs. Oliver Herford. One of his most 
successful groups is that of Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Sharp, her son, and daughter, 
shown in Boston at the summer exhibi- 
tion of the Copley Society. The little 
girl stands on the stone bench beside 
her seated mother, and snuggles her 
cheek against the mother’s. The boy 
sits at a lower level on the other side, 
and puts his hand in his mother’s lap, 
where her hand interlaces with his. The 











MRS. GEORGE McKINLOCH, OF CHICAGO 


pyramidal composition is attractive; the 
coloring is varied and rich. Mrs. Sharp 
wears a sunbonnet of an old-fashioned 
modish shape and an_ embroidered 
gown. Round her shoulders and those 
of the little girl nestling against her 
runs a richly colored wrap. The bril- 
liant carnations of these two faces, the 
fine modeling in the bare legs of the 


boy, the lively colors of the landscape 
behind the broad stone bench, contrib- 
ute each their share to a chef d’ceuvre, 
undoubtedly the highest flight yet. 

Mr. Funk is a friend of Anders Zorn, 
the Swedish painter, and at one time 
was influenced by Zorn’s powerful but 


rather coarse art. Of late years he is 
refining without loss of strength, espe- 
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MISS CORNELIA ROOSEVELT SCOVEL, NOW THE COUNTESS FABRICOTTI 


cially in his pictures of women. Some 
day a commission for a large mural 
painting will give this artist an oppor- 
tunity to show what his training on 


dailies and monthly magazines was 
worth. In the historical or symbolical 
line he ought to be able to accomplish 
a work of distinction. 
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6c HE Marrs have allus give’ in to 
their wimmen folks, and it’s 
in her blood,’ went on Asa 
Marr sullenly, picking up a fresh chip 
and slashing at it. 
He had been talking to Philo Bar- 
rett about his sister, Miss Florida Marr. 
Florida Marr was an hereditary des- 
ot. 
“White-eye” 


Scotaze 
horse jockey, had once voiced the gen- 
eral local opinion of the lady when he 
said of her: 

“Square-gaited enough, mebbe, but I 
should hate to hold the webbins over 
her for the rest of my natchral life. 


Todd, the 


High-steppers look fust-class when 
t’other feller is drivin’ of ‘em, but give 
me a leetle suthin’ easier on the bit!’ 

The characterization was not ele- 
gant, but to those who knew Florida 
Marr it seemed trenchant. When a 
woman wants to rule, can rule, and 
does rule a household, it’s an autocra- 
cy to take off one’s hat to. Men who 
scoff at the idea of such absolutism 
do not know what they are talking 
about. 

Her mother, Drusilla Marr, had ruled 
the household before her. Eli Marr, 
widower, was so well in hand that he 
accepted a new ruler in his daughter 
Florida without question. So did Flor- 
ida’s older and only brother, Asa. Old 
man Marr died and left them the farm, 
equal shares. When Asa was forty 
and still unmarried. Scotaze folks 
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sneered and said that his sister wouldn't 
let him get married. 

A few—and only a few—were un- 
charitable enough to aver that no one 
wanted to marry Florida. 

Philo Barrett, who owned the next 
farm, was one of a half-dozen men who 
had special knowledge that such wasn't 
true. 

The other five “lallygaggers,”’ as Miss 
Marr scornfully termed them, got only 
one dose of the special information that 
she didn’t intend to marry any man. 
Once was enough for them. Philo Bar- 
rett was equally overawed, but, backed 
by the intimate friendship of his old 
chum Asa, he stuck and hung longer. 
She had ordered the others off the 
premises. They stayed off. Philo con- 
sorted still with Asa in the barn, down 
in the lower field, and swapped works 
with him. However, he was plainly 
not at his ease in the front yard. And 
even Asa’s friendship didn’t open the 
house to him. 

“The Marrs have allus give in to 
their wimmen folks,” said Asa one day. 
“Some men say it’s foolish to do it. 
Some men would ruther live in a stew 
than do it. Father tried fightin’ it out 
with mother when they was first mar- 
ried. He told me about it. What did 
it amount to? She could talk twice as 
fast as he could, and the victuals he got 
durin’ them spells would have p’isened 
a crow. Onct when there wa’n’t any- 
thing else he could think of to say or 
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do, he got desp’rit’ and grabbed a plate 
and slammed it agin’ the arch-kittle. 
Mother she grabbed up four and 
throwed ’em. ‘I can emphasize re- 
marks jest as hard as you can, Eli,’ 
says she—so father says when he was 
tellin’ me. ‘I never gainsaid her ag’in,’ 
he says. ‘No man ever got more ’ten- 
tion, ever had a wife work harder, ever 
et better victuals than she cooked. All 
I had to do was give her her say. That 
didn’t cost northin’.” 

Philo and Asa were sitting side by 
side on a blue wheelbarrow in Barrett’s 
cluttered front yard. 

Philo speared another chip with his 
~eligipigs and went-on whittling mood- 
ily. 

“No, it don’t cost northin’, when a 
woman’s thrifty like the Marrs have 
been,” he said. “I’d give Floridy her 
say, if it come to that. But, you know, 


and I know, that she says she won’t 
ever git married, and that you and she 
is allus goin’ to live together, and that 
you ain’t goin’ to git married—and here 
you be! Ain’t got the sprawl to up and 


tell her what’s on your mind. You 
ain’t backin’ me, that’s what you ain’t 
doin’.” 

Asa pinched the points of his long, 
light mustache under his chin. It elon- 
gated still more his long face. 

“Tt would mean slat and slam and 
tongue-lashin’, and—and it would be 
goin’ right agin’ Marr. policy with 
wimmen folks,” he said dispiritedly. 

“Least you could do,” growled Bar- 
rett, “is to act disagreeable and dis- 
contented, and as though you didn’t 
allus want her to run the house for 
you. As it is now, she thinks it’s her 
bounden duty to stay with you and 
keep you comf’table.” 

“And if she thought I wanted to git 
married and let a woman have right o’ 
dower in this farm of ourn,” replied 
‘Asa, licking his lips nervously, “she’d 
go straight up into the air two mile, 
and Lord pity me when she lit!” 

Philo pursed out his lips rather 
scornfully, and his bristly mustache 
raked his nose. 

“You talk about Floridy Marr as 
though she was terrificker than a cata- 
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mount!” he snorted. “I believe in 
smoothin’ wimmen folks all you can, 
but I can’t say as I believe in makin’ 
Empresses of Chiny and all they sur- 
vey out of ’em.” 

“That’s it! You're jest like all men 
that ain’t lived with wimmen folks,” 
cried Asa, clacking the blade of his 
knife shut, and viciously ramming the 
article into his trousers pocket. “Now 
show a little of your courage that you’re 
goin’ to have so much of when you git 
married. Go over to the house and tell 
Floridy that you are a friend of the 
fam’ly and want to have ev’rything 
pleasant all round between brother and 
sister and all concerned, and that you’ve 
come for me to tell her that I want to 
git engaged to a nice young woman 
what I’ve met over in Palmyry, and 
that I’m willin’ to take your house here 
to live in, and we’ll turn the two farms 
right in together, and all live happy 
ever after: you and she in the Marr 
house and me and Lucy in this house 
—though this ain’t so good, bein’ as 
you’ve kept old bach hall here for so 
long.” 

This all came out so glibly that it 
showed careful forethought. Philo 
blinked up at Asa. 

“You don’t dast do it!” taunted the 
brother. “And here you ain’t northin’ 
yit but an outsider, and ain’t got to live 
with her afterward like I be. You've 
got a place to flee to. I’ve got to live 
with her. Of course I. mean if she 
don’t take it the way she ought to. But 
she ought to take it all right,” he went 
on, trying to hide his apprehensiveness. 
“I sartinly b’lieve she will. She’s quick- 
tempered, but she’s awful sensible.” 

Philo was still blinking at him and 
still unconverted. 

“As you've said, I’m an outsider,” 
he observed. “Bein’ so sensible, she’ll 
reckon that I ain’t got any bus’ness 
stickin’ my nose into fam’ly affairs.” 

“Ye don’t dast to!’ Asa_ sneered 
again. But he added propitiatingly: 
“You can make a strong point by tell- 
in’ her that jest one word from her will 
make you one of the fam’ly, and that 
then she’ll have some one to depend on, 
and that she’ll need some one, too! You 
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want to make it plain that I’m just 
devil-set on this young woman, and 
that you never saw such a change in 
any one as you’ve seen in me, now that 
I’ve got started. It won’t do any hurt 
to scare her just a crumb. Tell her 
that she sha’n’t have a word of fault 
to find about the proputty end. But 
you don’t dast to do it!” 

He sank down again on the wheel- 
barrow. 

Philo was up in his turn. 
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her mother’s family. and that they had 
foreign blood in them. At any rate, 
she was very straight and particularly 
tall and well-rounded, and as she sat 
there that day under the checkerings of 
elm shade in her neat gown she would 
have struck any observer as being very 
comely and entirely desirable. 

“T’ve hurried over to say—to say to 
you”—panted Barrett—“I’ve come over 
to tell you ” he quailed under her 
direct and not encouraging stare. 





He quailed under her direct and not encouraging stare. 


“T’ll bet fifty I do!” he shouted. He 
buttoned his coat and started away on 
a trot before Asa could halt him. The 
brother shouted after him some unin- 
telligible words, but Barrett did not 
pause to hear. Like one making a cold 
plunge, he wanted to be in and have it 
over with. 

Miss Marr was in a wicker chair un- 
der the big elm in the yard, it being a 
day to lure one out of doors. She 
raised her big, dark eyes at Barrett’s 
approach and knitted slightly the heavy, 
straight brows above them. Folks said 
that she “took back” to the Hyatts in 





“That’s a pretty afrigan that you’re 
knittin’,” he gasped, promptly dropping 
the topic that he had brought in his 
mouth as a dog lugs a bone, and as 
promptly snatching up the only one that 
seemed ready at hand. 

“It’s kind of you to traipse clear over 
here—runnin’, at that—to pass compli- 
ments on fancy work,” she said sar- 
castically. “Did you bring your knit- 
ting?” 

“The idee is, Floridy,” he blurted, in 
desperation, “there’s a new way of 
lookin’ at what I said to you one time 
about our gittin’ married. I asked you 
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once, and I’ve been waitin’ patient. I 
ain’t the one to be all the whole time 
dingin’ at a woman and di 

“You're talking as though you dared 
for one minute to chase me up with 
your everlasting gabble,” she sniffed, 
clutching her bone needles more firm- 
ly. Then she went on: - 

“Now that you are here, I want to 
know why you haven’t mended that part 
of the line-fence that’s yours to fix. 
Because you’re hand in glove with that 
old easy-Jonathan of a brother of mine 
it’s no sign that you can stand me off 
on that fence matter. I’ve shooed your 
old yaller cow out of our garden a half- 
dozen times, and she’s back again al- 
most ev’ry day for another licking, like 
some others I could name. Now, not a 
word from you, Philo Barrett! I can 
see under it. You and Asa don’t pro- 
pose to break your backs fixing line- 
fences when you think it’s only a mat- 
ter of time when these two farms get 
joined. That’s just it! The two of 
you are setting yourselves to marrying 
farms. It’s all proputty, proputty, when 
men folks get their heads together. You 
don’t either of you know any more 
about love and the finer feelings of a 
woman and gallant deeds than two old 
ganders know about abiding grace.” 

She snapped him up viciously when 
he tried to interrupt her. She jabbed the 
bone needles into the afghan and shook 
the handful at him. 

“T suppose you’re all right, Philo 
Barrett, as far as men go. It isn’t that 
I’ve seen any man [I like better than 
you. You're slack about your prem- 
ises and don’t keep primped up your- 
self very well; but I reckon that the 
right kind of a woman could slat you 
round into line. But it isn’t that. You 
go about marrying as you’d buy a 
horse, and ask to have the halter thrown 
in, the same as you’re looking for my 
share of this farm in your bargain with 
Asa. All you’ve ever done to show that 
you care for me is whimper out one 
little blat like a calf with his tail in a 
crack.” 

“You wouldn’t let me say northin’,” 
he half-wailed, scrubbing the palm of 
his hand across his forehead. 
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“That’s it! That’s it!” she cried, 
with honest indignation. “It’s an aw- 
ful powerful love a man has got for a 
woman, now, ain’t it, when he'll hump 
up and ki-yi? What have you ever 
done to make me think you want me 
any more’n that you want what proput- 
ty I’ve got? I’ve got my notions of 
men like that, with candle-wickin’ for 
back-bones; and it won't be that kind 
of courtin’ that will get me; no, sir- 
ree!” 

She looked at him. He looked at 
her. He felt the sudden anger of a 
man who is being baited. 

“By powder-mighty!” he shouted, 
“T’ll show ye! You can have jest the 
kind of courtin’ you’re lookin’ for. I'll 
make ye marry me.” 

“T’d—like—to—see—you— do — it!” 
she gritted. ‘You'll get the most ever- 
lasting come-uppance a man ever got, 
if you talk to me like that.” 

“What in the name of Tophet, then, 
do you want?” he cried desperately. 

“Well, you’re waking up some,” she 
said, looking him over critically. “Per- 
haps i 

Her eyes suddenly left his coun- 
tenance, and she gazed past him at the 
corner of the house. There was so 
indignation, astonish- 
ment, and general mingling of emo- 
tions in her face that he whirled and 
stared in the direction in which her 
quivering finger was pointing. 

There stood his yellow cow placidly 
gazing at them from around the corner 
of the house. Her nose was smeared 
with some dark, sticky substance that 
was also streaked up her muzzle nearly 
to her eyes. She was gustfully and ap- 
preciatively tonguing first one nostril 
and then the other in the fashion pe- 
culiar to cows who have just eaten 
something particularly good. 

The woman choked wordlessly a mo- 
ment and then ran around the corner 
of the house, the cow fleeing before her 
with roguish flourishings of her heels 
and derisive flirtings of her tail. 

Barrett stumbled after, fearing and 
silent. His first apprehension was that 
the yellow cow had devoured poison 
and that Miss Marr knew it. 
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“There!” she screamed at him as he 
came around the corner and joined 
her. “Eight pies! Eight blackberry 
pies! Count the plates—eight of ’em 
set out on that shelf to cool, and that 
cow has et ev’ry one and broke ev’ry 
plate. What was I telling ye about 
that line-fence? What was I 

He was rummaging in his trousers 
pockets with the evident intention of 
paying damages. 

“And there you. go again with your 
everlasting idea that a woman ain’t got 
any feelings but what can be healed 
over by sticking a dollar bill onto 
7em.” 

She was a fury for the moment. She 
was not vixenish to the extent that a 
mere pie disaster could have stirred her 
so. But for a long time a strange, con- 
tradictory, disquieting feeling had de- 
fied analysis in her heart. She pos- 
sessed all the elements of a wife and a 
home-maker. Devotion to her broth- 
er, that she had tried as a makeshift 
for the dearer affection of wife to hus- 
band, indicated in a measure what she 
would have liked to be to a man. But 
it did not fill her heart. The feeling 
that the men who came to woo her 
were worthy enough, and that she had 
no real excuse for so bitterly scorning 
their honest pretensions made her an- 
gry with herself. And yet there was 
a queer hunger in her woman’s heart 
that called for something more than a 
prosaic courtship; but all the time the 
practical part of her nature stood off 
at one side and scolded—and did not 
understand! She would have afforded 
a subtle analyst plenty of improving 
study—this high-strung countrywoman. 
Barrett was not a subtle analyst. 

“You put me in mind of old Paul 
Saunders’ balky hoss,” he said surlily. 
“The only way you could git him out 
of the dooryard was to feed him sweet 
apples and lick him at the same time.“ 

There was an ax in the chopping- 
block at the back door. He ran when 
he saw her leap for it. 

Ten minutes later he slouched dis- 
consolately into the yard of his house, 
the yellow cow careering humorously in 
front of him. 





Asa understood the result after one 
glance at his lowering face. 

“All is,” blurted the brother quaver- 
ingly, “I shall tell her that you was 
jest luggin’ gossip: and slander to her, 
and that it ain’t so, not a word of it.” 

Barrett stood a moment, trying to 
grasp the full notion of this treacher- 
ous backsliding. 

“Do you mean to tell me that on top 
of my other troubles you’re goin’ to 
make me out a liar to your sister?” he 
demanded truculently. 

“T’ve got myself to look after and 
proputty int’rests at stake,” said Asa. 

“It’s worth the trip and the trouble 
to find out what kind of a cheap, wob- 
ble-legged calf you are,” Barrett re- 
torted indignantly. “I never mentioned 
your name to her or a word of your 
bus’ness. There! Take that and chew 
on it, and consider that you’ve sold 
yourself pretty darn’ cheap!” 

“You didn’t dare to tell it to her!” 
cried the brother, his spirit reviving 
promptly at this confession. It had a 
more perky effect on him than Barrett 
had anticipated. “You’re a nice man 
to send on business, you are! Twit 
me about not havin’ no courage! You 
ain’t——” 

“T ain’t natchally a fighter, Ase Marr, 
but you say two words more to me, the 
way I’m feelin’ now, and down comes 
your cob-pile!” 

Marr quailed and was silent. 

Both men sat down on the blue wheel- 
barrow and meditated. 

“What’s the trouble, near’s you can 
make out?” asked Asa, at last, meekly 
and apologetically. 

“Near’s I can find out,” growled 
Philo, “she wants some one that ain’t 
no less than a dook ride up to the house 
on hossback and talk poetry to her for 
about half an hour and then grab her 
by the -scruff of the neck and lug her 
off to the Methodist passonage and 
make old Elder Jaquith marry ’em at 
the point of a pistol. She may want a 
few more dime-novel details filled in, 
but there’s the main program.” 

“T’ve seen symptoms of suthin’ such,” 
said Asa as gloomily as though he were 
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He whirled and 


referring to some fell disease. “It has 
worried me a good deal.” 

He looked sideways at Barrett, taking 
in his friend’s sun-faded attire, his 
browned cheeks, his bristly mustache. 

“You ain’t a bad-lookin’ feller at 
all, Phile,” he said, at last, “but I 
swanny if I don’t wish you was a lit- 
tle speck more romantick—er—in—in 
—some ways,” he hastened to add, 
catching sight of a fiendish scowl. 

“Jest so!” Barrett returned, with 
biting sarcasm. “I might buy a plug 
hat and a tail coat and go up to your 
house and sit on the parlor sofy and 
purr like an old tom-cat. I might write 
portry to her and have it printed in the 
Vienny Echo. I might get one of them 
four-stringed hewgag things and play 
under her bedroom winder. I might 
do a whole lot of things that I won’t 
bother to name; but if I can’t get your 
sister man-fashion, as I understand 
man-fashion, then I’ll continue to worry 
along on johnny-bread of my own 
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stared in the direction in which she was pointing. 


cookin’, and she can stay old maid till 
her teeth drop out. Go tell her so, if 
you want to! Gimme a match, and let’s 
talk politics or suthin’. I’m sick of 
wimmen.” 

But after Barrett had slashed a chip 
viciously with his jack-knife awhile, he 
whirled on Asa. \ 

“T reckon you’d better poke along 
home, Marr. I don’t like you any bet- 
ter than I do your sister, after the way 
you’ve showed up your character to- 
day !” 

Asa rose wearily, spatted the dust of 
the barrow from his trousers, and 
plodded across the field. 

Three days later he was back again 
with a restless gleam in his eyes that 
disquieted Barrett a bit. 

“You slurred me last time, Phile,” 
he. said. “Some friends that was 
slurred that way wouldn’t have ever 
turned a hand over again to help you. 
I ain’t that kind.” 

Barrett looked at him with suspicion, 












“You're distrustin’ me even now,” la- 
mented Asa, “and here I’ve been sit- 
tin’ up nights and thinkin’ for you! 
Yes, sir—rackin’ my brains and plan- 
nin’ it all out.” 

“T’ve asked you to spell me on day’s 
work now and then, Marr, but it hadn’t 
struck me that I ever needed any one 
to do my thinkin’ for me.” Barrett’s 
tone was decidedly resentful. ; 

“I didn’t expect to get no credit for 
thinkin’ it out,” proceeded Asa moodi- 
ly. “I’m gettin’ what a friend usually 
gets. But when she has said over and 
over that she’d marry any man that 
showed he would resk something for 
her, a man that had grit and gumption 
and sprawl, a man that wasn’t thinkin’ 
first of number one, a man that—well, 
a man that could up and prove that his 
first thought was protectin’ wimmen— 
why, then I see your chance. I tell you, 


_ I’ve been pumpin’ her, and that’s what 


she says. I’ve got it planned for you.” 
“And what have you got planned for 
yourself this time?” demanded Barrett, 


his sharp voice still bristling with sus- | 


picion. 

“It’s you first, I tell you,” said the 
brother. “I’ve fixed it!” Excitement 
flickered in his dim blue eyes. “I’ve 
fixed it so that you can save her life. 
Now don’t go to flyin’ off to no tan- 
gent, as I see you’re gettin’ ready to 
do. You listen! I’ve found in our 
dooryard the old Granther Marr well 
that wa’n’t ever filled in, but was jest 
covered when they dug the new one on 
the risin’ ground. She don’t know it’s 
there. It was only accident that I 
found it. My foot went through where 
the boardin’ has got rotten. I was out 
at midnight last night to look it over. 
The idee come to me the minute my 
foot went through. I’ve fixed it so 
twill all cave if any one stamps on it. 
It’s a ten-foot drop and ten foot of 
water. It won’t hurt no one that goes 
in. The idee is, you. and me’ll be in 
the yard talkin’, and all at once while 
we're walkin’ ’round I'll holler out 
‘That place sounds holler!’ Under- 
stand? ‘That place sounds holler!’ 
We won’t be on the right place at all. 
Then we’ll talk pretty loud about what 
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a queer sound it was as we walked 
around, and we’ll make believe we’ve 
lost the place where it sounded holler, 
and we'll begin to stamp around a good 
safe ways away from it—and then out 
she’ll come. Yes, she will! Wimmen 
is inquisitiver than a cat on a but’ry 
shelf. She'll stamp around, too. That’s 
her style—allus mixin’ in. I know her. 
She’ll stamp where we ain’t stampin’, 
and down she’ll go.” 

He had talked so rapidly that little 
flecks of foam stood in the corners of 
his mouth. 

“That will be a nice, kind, brotherly 
trick, engineered by the affectionate 
Asa!” gritted Barrett. “But where do 
I come in?” ‘ 

“Where do you come in?” Marr al- 
most squalled. “Where do you co—— 
Say, twit me about thinkin’ for you! 
Where do you come in? Why, you 
dad-speckered fool, you jump in and 
rescue her! Save her life--only she 
wouldn’t get hurt, anyway. But you 
holler: ‘I'll go after her, even if I 
have to jump clear ’way down into 
Tophet!’ Or something like that— 
whatever occurs that will sound brave 
—and in you slop and grab, her and 
hold her up and talk brave to her, and 
I get a rope and let it down, and you 
send her up first; and then, when I lift 
you up you make believe be faint and 
so forth, and I lug you into the house 
and—and, well, there it is—all to the 
queen’s taste! Why, it fixes it! I’ve 
heard her talk of her idees. It fixes 
it!” 

For a moment Barrett stood opening 
and closing his lips like a fish on dry 
land. 

“T tell you, I know wimmen better’n 
you,” cried Marr. “It’s a jog like that 
which is just what she needs, and all 
she needs.” 

“Say, I’d like to take you, and——” 
began Philo, but he checked himself 
suddenly and walked away, kicking at 
various objects in his dooryard. After 
a few minutes of this exercise, he 
whirled and came back to where Marr 
stood, eying him with uncertainty. 

“T’ll tackle it,” he said briefly, but 
there was such a strange expression on 
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his face that Asa licked his 
lips in puzzled trepidation. 

“What was it you started 
to say that you’d like to 
do?” he stammered., 

“I—I don’t jest remem- 
ber what that was I had 
in my mind,” replied Bar- 
rett, shutting his eyes so as 
to avoid the other’s gaze. 
“Might have been I’d like 
to give you a—a medal for 
thinkin’ up that plan. My 
mind was busy, I guess, 
and that’s why I can’t re- 
member.” 

“If you don’t like it,” 
faltered Marr, still plainly 
worrying over Barrett’s 
strange air, “why, you— 
you 

“Like it!’ echoed Philo. 
“Like it! Why, it’s—it’s 
what I call grand!” 

Then, noticing that the 
other was plainly terrified 
still by the emotion that he 
could not conceal, he took 
him by the shoulders and 
pushed him out of the 
yard. , 

“Get across to your 
place,” he commanded, 
“and T’ll foller in half an 
hour. Don’t mind my act- 
in’ queer and excited and 
all that over this. It’s—it’s 
—well, I guess it’s admira- 
tion over the brain-work 
you've showed in this 
thing. It must be that.” 

When Barrett drifted into the yard 
of the Marr place later in the day, Asa 
again began his uneasy survey of the 
suitor. 

“Now, you know,” said the brother 
wistfully, “if you—well, I’ve been 
thinkin’ it over since I got home, and 


“You’re right! There’s northin’ like 
brain-work on a thing of this sort, 
Ase,” said the other, now entirely at his 
ease. “But now that it’s all planned 
out, don’t use your brain any more. I 
don’t want any man to wear and tear 


Marr went down ina sitting posture, facing Barrett, who stood gazing 
at him with face white with excitement. 


his brain too much for me. Where’s 
your well? Let’s get to the heroic res- 
cuin’ before our nerves give out.” 

The treacherous spot had _ been 
marked unobtrusively by a few jack- 
knife whittlings. The two conspira- 
tors avoided it and strolled about the 
yard. They passed and repassed the 
fateful square of turf. 

“Better walk acrost it once, hadn’t 
we?” suggested Barrett coaxingly. 
“She might be watchin’. You never 
can tell about women.” 

“You bet I won’t walk on it,” said 
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Asa. “I’ve jest loosened the aidge 
some more while she was down to the 
post-office a little spell ago. I wanted 
to be sure.” 

“Seems as if we'd better begin to 
stamp round now,” suggested Marr, the 
next time they drew near the spot. 

“Wait till I get my nerve up,” pleaded 
Barrett, with a queer choke in his tones. 
“It’s me that’s got to have the nerve, 
you know.” 

At that moment he stumbled and fell 
against Marr and drove the latter stag- 
gering toward the dread danger spot. 
Marr plunged headlong, half-falling, 
then leaped desperately over the whit- 
tlings, alighted on one foot on the 
farther side, whirled dizzily, and went 
down in a sitting posture, facing Bar- 
rett, who stood gazing at him with face 
white with excitement. 

“By the Lord Gull! ye done that on 
puppus,” gasped Asa. 

Barrett recovered himself by a mighty 
effort. 

“I stubbed my toe,” he stammered. 
“My nerves is all off, and I stubbed 
my toe.” 

He started around toward Marr by a 
cautious détour, so like a cat stealing 
on its prey and with such a boding ex- 
pression on his face that Asa began to 
crawl away crab-fashion. 

“Don’t you touch me, Phile Barrett!” 
he whined. “You’re plottin—you’re 
plottin’, I tell ye! There’s suthin’ on 
your mind to do to me. Don’t you 
come nigh me, I say!” 

“?S-s-s-sh!”’ hissed Philo, with a 
glance at the side door. “There’s your 
sister !” 

“What in the name of Sancho are 
you two men tryin’ to act out?” de- 
manded the astonished Florida. 

“Git up and act natchral,” whispered 
Barrett. ; 

“Tf you’re fighting,” she went on, 
“I’m a good mind to cuff the ears of 
both of you up to a pick.” 

Marr struggled up and began sidling 
around the baleful spot of ground, his 
eyes on Barrett, who was following 
cautiously but ominously. 

“Have you two men gone plum. 
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stark, starin’, ravin’ crazy ?” she shrilled, 
and started down the steps from the 
door. 

At that instant Philo leaped with 
tiger spring, flung both arms about the 
brother, heaved him over his head, and 
—so it seemed to the paralyzed Florida 
—drove him straight down through the 
solid earth. He disappeared with a 
hoarse squall, a small geyser spouted 
from the-black hole where he had gone 
down, and for a moment there was.a 
deathly silence. Then Florida shrieked 
and ran forward. Both she and Bar- 
rett bent over the hole. Below were 
such whooshings and flounderings as an 
imprisoned hippo might make, and they 
saw the pale and dripping face of Asa 
appear above the churned water and 
the rack of the rotten boarding. He was 
trying to articulate, but fright and wa- 
ter choked him. The frightened woman 
had as utterly lost her voice. 

“T’ve got the both of ye where I can 
say my say first,” roared Barrett. He 
seized her arm. “You hark to me, 
Floridy Marr! There he is! Look at 
him! He’s caught in the trap he set 
for you. That’s where you was sup- 
posed to be, by his figgerin’ of it. He 
set up nights to think it out. It was 
all his schemin’. Was goin’ to sloosh 
his own sister down into that well, and 
tried to drag me into his rapscallion 
performance.” 

“T don’t believe that my brother. 
she began, but he shouted her down: 

“It’s the God-given truth I’m tellin’ 
you, Floridy. I’m goin’ to show him 
up because he’s a sneak to’ards his own 
sister, and put up a job on you that a 
man wouldn’t play on a cat.” 

She tried to wriggle away, but he 
held her masterfully and shouted the 
plot at her with such, insistence in his 
tones, such candor in his mien, that 
she was forced to listen—listened with 
dark eyes wide open and lips parted. 

Once the head of Asa appeared above 
the brink of the well. He had pain- 
fully climbed up by clinging to the 
crevices in the stoning. 

“It’s a lie, Floridy,” he gasped. “It’s 
jest gossip about that girl he’s tellin’ 
you of. And this well here is 
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“You go back and examine your 
property some more,” barked Philo, and 
with a quick push he sent Asa splash- 
ing into the depths again. 

“T ain’t ready to call the witnesses 
to the stand yet,” he continued, turn- 
ing to her. “You hear the rest of 
this!” 

When he finished, Asa was again at 
the brink of the well. 

“If you ever want to come up over 
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there is to it! Now, my last word to 
the both of you is, you can run your 
own shootin’-match after this. I’ve told 
you that I loved you, Floridy Marr, 
and I’ve showed you that I ain’t no 
sneak. That’s fur as I can go. But 
that ain’t frills enough for you, and I 
know it. So you pick out your man 
to suit yourself. I’ve got independence 
enough to go and mind my own busi- 
ness.” 





It seemed to the paralyzed Florida that he went straight down through 
the solid earth. 


the aidge, there,” said Philo, “you tell 
her that it’s the truth!” 

“He don’t have to,” she cried. “I’ve 
heard some things myself the last few 
weeks. I heard you go out and fub 
’round in this dooryard, Asa Marr,” 
she went on, pointing a finger at his 
agonized face. -“I didn’t know what 
you was up to, but I heard you. And 


after all my kitchen-slaving for you!” 
_ “He arranged the target, marked the 
bull’s-eye with them whittlin’s, and I 
throwed him to dead center first time,” 
- said Barrett grimly. 


“And that’s all 





With head up, his eyes flashing, the 
dull red of righteous indignation in his 
cheeks, he trudged away across the 
yard, making for the corner of the 
house. 

“T reckon that makes me even with 
the two of ’em!” he muttered. 

“Philo!” she called, after a moment’s 
hesitation. She spoke in her usual tone 
of brusk command. 

He did not stop. 

“He'd better—uck!—he’d better— 
ock !—he’d better run!” Asa’s fingers 
were clutching once more at the 
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crumbling edge of the well. “I'll kill 
the——” he began to gasp, but she trod 
upon his fingers, and with a wheezy 
howl he dropped back again. 

“T’d like to keep you in soak there 
a week, you miserable thing!” she 
gritted, looking down on him churning 
the water. Then she whirled. 

“Philo!” she cried, this time indig- 
nantly, for he had turned the corner of 
the house without a glance at her. 

She wavered a moment; then, with a 
look of disgust into the depths of the 
well, she gathered her skirts about her 
and ran briskly after the offended lover. 

“He’s the first man I ever chased,” 
she murmured, “and I’m a fool, I sup- 
pose—but Fa 

“Philo!” she cried, appealingly this 
time. | 

He had turned the second corner of 
the house, but she caught him peeping 





around it. He immediately ducked in 
his head and kept on. But he walked 
slowly. 


When she overtook him she caught 
him by the elbow and swung him 
around. 

“You old fool!” she said, but her 
face was smiling and her voice was soft 
and wistful. “How far do you expect 
a woman to run after you?” 

“T don’t know how fur is proper, 
seein’ this is the first time I was ever 
chased,” he retorted ungallantly. 

“T’ve just found out something that 
I’ve suspected for a long time—and it’s 
that a woman needs something besides 
brothers in this world,” she said, with 
an indignant backward jerk of her head 
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over her shoulder. “I like your spirit 
and the way you stand up for woman 
folks that need a protector. There, 
Phile Barrett! I’ve gone my half and 
said my part of the say!” She nestled 
a bit closer to him. 

But just as he was bashfully sliding 
his arm about her waist, he started away 
suddenly. 

“Well?” she said a bit pettishly. 
Then she stared in the direction of his 
gaze. The yellow cow was standing 
knee-deep in the six weeks’ beans, sur- 
veying them placidly and significantly, 
a trail of beanstalk dangling from her 
mouth. 

If Philo Barrett needed any further 
proof that Florida Marr was a woman 
of changed disposition, he got it then 
—and was convinced. For she merely 
patted his sleeve and said softly: 

“Put the poor old critter in our barn 
when you get around to it. Don’t 
bother her just now.” 

“You know what Asa’s been plannin’ 
—as I’ve told you,” he gulped. “I'd 
like to tell that cow it’s her futur’ home 
when I drive her into that barn, there.” 

“T reckon you know how to talk to 
Asa Marr about the changes that are 
going to take place here—man’s talk, 
hot and to the point,” she said dryly. 
“I’m ready to let you do the family 
talking from now on.” 

She kissed him on his brown cheek, 
took him by the hand, and led him 
around the corner of the house to where 
the despondent Asa sat on the edge of 
the well, wringing the water out of his 
coat. 
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To An Idealist 


* tree’s contained within this acorn cup, 

This seed’s a flower—you’ve made me well aware; 
But will you pluck these green shoots new sprung up 

And bid me weave-red roses in my hair? 





RicHarp Kirk. 






























FCCENTRICITIES OF OLD OCEAN 
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CEANS have their peculiarities 
as well as lesser entities. Un- 
fortunately, though, because of 

their vast size, oceans occupy so promi- 
nent a position in the economy of nature 
that their eccentricities have a very im- 
portant influence on the rest of the 
world. Through their currents they 
dominate weather conditions on land 
as well as on the water to a large de- 
gree. Weather and currents together 
have a vital bearing on commerce, and 
they affect materially the comfort and 
well-being of all who go down to the 
sea in ships on business or pleasure. 

These currents are the essential fea- 
ture of all the oceans, the things which 
give them individuality and enable them 
to play so important a part in nature. 
The best known of these currents, the 
Gulf Stream, is very far from being the 
most important. The Gulf Stream is 
fortunate in having for a neighbor a 
nation much given to printing. Like 
others who could be mentioned, if nec- 
essary, the Gulf Stream has been made 
famous through energetic press-agents 
rather than through its own intrinsic 
merits. 

These currents in the oceans produce 
eddies like the whirlpool at Niagara 
on an infinitely vaster scale. The South 
Atlantic eddy is strongly unlike the 
. eddies of other southern oceans in giv- 
ing out a great current that flows 
obliquely across the equator into the 
northern hemisphere. This eddy and 


current are due to the unsymmetrical 
form of Africa and South 


America. 





The southern hemisphere loses and the 
northern hemisphere gains a vast vol- 
ume of warmed water by this peculiar 
arrangement of continents and ocean 
streams. 

This movement of equatorial water 
gives the clue to the part the ocean 
plays in making this old earth a good 
place in which to live. If the waters 
of the oceans were stagnant, the equato- 
rial regions would be too hot to support 
life, and a large part of the present tem- 
perate zones too cold. The ocean cur- 
rents are in an important degree equal- 
izing values which keep the temperature 
of the globe at points that best promote 
life in all its infinite varieties. 

All this and much more to the same 
purpose may be learned elsewhere by 
any one who will take the trouble. The 
point of particular interest is one which 
has not been given the attention it de- 
serves—ocean currents bear a very im- 
portant relation to life on shipboard. 
That is, they make or mar the enjoy- 
ment of those who go on sea voyages 
for health or pleasure. 

To the landlubber all voyages are 
alike. If he goes to sea at all, he is 
likely to follow the herd across the most 
tempestuous waters on the globe. For, 
owing to the prevailing epidemic of 
Europitis, the meaning of the term 
“sea voyage,” by common consent, is 
restricted to a six-day hustle across the 
North Atlantic. 

On this trip the traveler has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the dominant characteris- 
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tic of the North Atlantic, which is 
chronic ill-temper. This unlovely trait 
is due to the most peculiar system of 
currents possessed by any ocean. The 
normal eddy of the North Atlantic re- 
ceives on the south the great stream 
given off by the South Atlantic, which, 
after acquiring the name “Gulf Stream” 
for a part of its volume, is discharged 
on its northern side in a great branch, 
which passes Norway, and, circling 
around through the Arctic, returns 
thoroughly chilled as the cold Labrador 
current which creeps down along the 
coast of North America as far as Cape 
Hatteras. For the greater part of the 
year the weather on this ocean is a suc- 
cession of bitterly cold westerly gales, 
hail showers, and mountainous seas, all 
of which tend.to make life on deck out 
of the question, even for the few pas- 
sengers lucky enough to escape sea- 
sickness. The weather here never 
changes, except for the worse. 

Fogs are of frequent occurrence on 
the North Atlantic, due to the icy wa- 
ters of the Labrador current coming in 
contact with the warmer air. Some- 
times these fogs are freaky, being so 
dense at the deck-level that it is im- 
possible to see a ship’s-length in any di- 
rection, while at the masthead the sun 
can be seen shining above the thin layer 
of fog. But unfortunately the majority 
of the passengers find it inconvenient 
to live at the masthead, so they. must 
stay down in the fog, where they are 
just as miserable as they could be if the 
stratum of fog were a mile thick. 

The North Pacific in the same lati- 
tude is quite as prolific in fogs as the 
North Atlantic. In fact, the weather 
conditions are alike because of a similar 
arrangement of ocean currents. The 
Kuro Siwo or Japan current is very 
much like the Gulf Stream. It occupies 
the same relative position to the ocean 
and the continent of Asia, and moves in 
the same direction. The breadth of the 
Japan Stream varies from one hundred 
miles between Formosa and Meiaco 
Sima to:five hundred miles between the 
Bonin Islands and the coast of Nippon. 
Its average speed of one-and-a-half 
knots an hour at its beginning, increases 


to a maximum of seventy-two to eighty 
miles a day between Kinsiu and Yeddo, 
in latitude thirty-five degrees north. 
Two hundred miles from the coast the 
current sets east northeast at a speed of 
forty-eight miles a day; seventy-five 
miles from the coast its speed is sev- 
enty-two miles a day. 

The maximum temperature of the 
Japan Stream is eighty-six degrees. 
This warm stream is separated from the 
land by a current of icy water exactly 
like the Labrador current which sep- 
arates the Gulf Stream from the At- 
lantic coast. In the vicinity of longitude 
one hundred and forty-six degrees east 
and latitude forty degrees north, the 
Japan Stream divides, the smaller 
branch flowing toward Bering Strait 
and the larger turning across the Pa- 
cific in a general easterly direction, Ex- 
actly as in the North Atlantic eddies, 
bad weather and thick fogs are here 
found. 

Travelers by the Great Circle route, 
which is the much-vaunted short route 
from the United States to Japan, lying 
across the upper part of the Japan 
Stream, are pretty certain to have a 
dismal time of it. Even in midsummer, 
and no higher north than latitude forty- 
eight degrees north, the cold is extreme- 
ly disagreeable, ranging for many days 
in succession from the freezing-point to 
four or five degrees above it. Then 
there are biting east winds, succeeded 
by calms and fogs, and dull, gray days. 
So bad, indeed, is the weather in this 
vicinity, that the United States Govern- 
ment has officially disapproved of the 
Great Circle route, in publication No. 
58, of the Hydrographic Office, in the 
following language: 

“A vessel making the Great Circle 
track to the eastward would have the 
Japan Stream in her favor to 43 north 
and 156 east, or 1,440 miles; then the 
cold Bering Sea current and the end 
of the Alaska current to 47 north and 
157 west, or 1,980 miles, and finally to 
San Francisco, 1,860 miles, passing 
through the great bend of the Japan 
Stream, where the weather is almost 
invariably thick, and bad in summer and 
cold and boisterous in winter. On this 











track the south winds 
would generally be 
favorable, and with 
good weather it 
would be altogether 
the desirable route; 
but with thick, foggy 
weather for nearly 
the whole of this dis- 
tance, the undeter- 
mined velocity and 
direction of the cur- 
rents, except in gen- 
eral terms, the great 
variability of climate 
to passengers and 
cargo, and extra 
hazard to life and 
ship, some great posi- 
tive advantage must 
exist to warrant the 
adoption of it.” 

All this would be 
rather _ discour- 
aging to those who 
would like to take a 
sea voyage, if nature 
had not thoughtfully 
provided balmy 
weather and_ serene 
seas elsewhere, where 
travel is a perpetual 
delight. South of lati- 
tude 30 north, a belt 
of sunshine extends 
around the globe 
where it is always 
June. In this sun- 
shine belt the great 
equatorial current is 
wafted placidly west- 
ward by the steady 
trade-winds. Those 
who have known only 
the climate of the stormy portion of 
the north temperate zone can scarcely 
imagine the constancy of the wind and 
the regular succession of moderate 
diurnal range of temperature day after 
day and week after week. The wind 
blows from the same quarter at the 
same velocity day and night. A mod- 
erate amount of clouds forms during 
the day, and dies away in the evening, 
seldom yielding rain. The coolest 
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weather of the year is only eight or 
ten degrees colder than the warmer 
months, 

The long, steady swell of the sea 
is just heavy enough to give an ex- 


hilarating motion to a large ship, 
the temperature and the sunshine 
make life on deck a delight to which 
a plunge in the huge open-air swim- 
ming tank is a climax, and the air 
is so invigorating that the seven meals 
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a day which are served on the great 
vessels which traverse the sunshine belt 
_are hardly sufficient to stave off the 
gnawings of hunger. The nights are 
made brilliant by moon and stars, so 
that every hour of the twenty-four is 
enjoyable. This sunshine belt is the 
longest stretch of water on the globe 
on which a voyage at any time of the 
year is sure to be an unmixed delight. 
Strangely enough, it is as little fre- 
quented by the yachtsman as it has been 
by those who travel for pleasure. But 
the trans-Pacific yacht race promises to 
do as much to introduce the sunshine 
belt to the yachtsman as Secretary 
Taft’s tour to the Orient did to direct 
the attention of travelers to it. 
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It is not too much to expect that the 
sunshine belt will become the world’s 
greatest highway, for not only will the 
evolution of the East now in progress 
direct the currents of commerce along 
this route, but as it becomes better 
known it will be the favorite track of 
an ever-swelling tide of tourists. 

For, aside from the stormy Atlantic 
and the torrid Indian Ocean, with its 
purposeless currents which set in one 
direction half the year, and in the op- 
posite direction during the rest of the 
year, and with its violent monsoons, 
which alternate with blistering heat, the 
sunshine belt is the only great water 
highway open, or ever likely to be open, 
to general travel. 











VIll.—The Adventure 


LL details had been perfected. 
The scheme was superb. Of 
course, at first mother and fa- 

ther, and Hannah, the girl, naturally 
would feel somewhat bad. There 
would be a shock of astonishment. But 
very soon would be spread the balm of 
gratification and pride, when in reports 
of heroic deeds they would recognize 
the personality of one-time Toddles and 
Tiddles, now under vaster, more sig- 
nificant names. 

Really, when fine deeds were abroad, 
what was the use in such mighty spirits 
wasting the heyday of their life in the 
narrow limits of school and yard? What 
was the use in surrendering to others 
the fascinating pursuit of killing In- 
dians and being pirates? Zounds! 
’Twas fairly maddening to read of the 
exploits that were possible, and to spec- 
ulate and wait! No; time was ripe.for 
cutting loose. It must be out and away, 
over the hills and over the sea, anon to 
win fame and wealth; then to summon 
one’s relatives, or else to return and 
strut and receive the homage due. Huh! 
One never could accomplish that, just 
going to school and poking about home! 
Never! 

Besides, it was a direct loss to the 
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world, as well as to the spirits them- 
selves. History must be made. 

Toddles had been for fighting In- 
dians. Already he was an expert scalp- 
er, having on many a fierce scout 
wielded the reeking knife, metamor- 
phosed by the alchemy of fancy from 
a whittled shingle. To fight Indians it 
was necessary to meet them with their 
own methods—shoot them, spear them, 
and, whooping, scalp them. 

Tiddles, being of imagination more 
glamorous, spoke for piracy. A sash 
about the waist, plentifully stuck with 
bristling weapons—pistol, sword, and 
dagger—especially appealed to him as 
a grand costume; and he was ever 
wooed by visions of scuttled craft and 
wondrous treasure islands. Never a 
more ruthless pirate than Tiddles 
Brown sailed a back yard in a wheel- 
barrow, or from the sparlike beams of 
a wood-shed flew the Jolly Roger. 

It seemed a pity for twin brothers’ 
to be rivals in renown rather than part- 
ners; but it was difficult to reconcile 
scouting on the plains, and piracy on 
the high seas—the two missions occupy- 
ing totally different spheres. For 
awhile it looked as though each must 
go his way. However, the solution, 
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after all, was surprisingly simple. They 
would set forth westward. They would 
cleave a swath through the Indians, 
from town—or just beyond the borders 
of town, where started in the terra in- 
cognita—to the Pacific. Arrived at the 
Pacific (according to the geography), 
doubtless they would be a-weary of 
Indian slaughter, anyway, and _ bur- 
dened with scalps, and keen for piracy. 
At the. Pacific they would embark upon 
a selected vessel, and, doffing the title of 
“The Boy Scouts,” would don the title 
of “The Boy Rovers,” and would head 
a doughty band, to ravage the broad 
ocean and.-establish a treasure island. 

Very well. Thus mutually com- 
pacted, they privately prepared. The 
utmosf caution must be employed, in 
order that the prosaic local powers 
might not interfere. Mother and father 
never had killed Indians or been pirate 
chiefs (although once when he was a 
boy father had killed a fox), and would 
not be sympathetic. For two days the 
pair of adventurers worked, equipping. 
The principal need was provisions; for, 
each with a cap-pistol and a jack- 
knife—Tiddles’ still two-bladed and 
Toddles’ one-and-a-half —they were 
heavily armed. 

The provisioning was deftly but la- 
boriously executed, under the durance 
of absolute secrecy, by concealing 
crusts and cookies and other matters 
about one’s person and conveying them 
to a starch-box hidden amid the hay in 
the barn loft. The acquirement.of this 
store was a source of prideful elation. 
No ants ever gloated more in stocking 
up for winter. 

“What’d you put in?” 

“Apple.” 

“T put in another piece of bread.” 

Such were the conversations, whis- 
pered; while, betweentimes, inspections 
drew the congratulatory comment, un- 
dertoned : 

“Gee! but we’re gettin’ a lot!” 

This evening was the date of de- 
parture. It had come, that breaking 
from fetters, that issuing into the role 
of genuine free-lance. Supper seemed 


very long,.when burning deeds were 
just ahead, impatient. . 
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Tiddles and Toddles were strangely 
quiet, even subdued, for they were filled 
with surging thoughts. Everything 
was- in readiness out in the barn loft; 
but mother nor father, nor Hannah, the 
girl, guessed. Yet the world was upon 
the verge of a renaissance; twin com- 
ets were about to blaze athwart the 
firmament of glory. Woe to the Red 
Man! Woe to the Spanish Main— 
wherever that was! And pity for the 
poor, to-be-envious fellows left behind, 
in shadow! 

Tiddles and Toddles exchanged a 
stealthy, meaning glance. They pushed 
back their chairs. 

“Fold up your napkins, boys,” bade 
mother. 

Very well. For the last time would 
they perform this petty task. They 
were going where “folding napkins” 
would be demanded of them no more. 
Indian fighters and pirate chiefs did not 
fold napkins. 

They left the table; and, seizing bat- 
tered cap, already with haughty mien 
they boldly traversed the kitchen, defy- 
ing the eyes of Hannah, the girl, bend- 
ing their proud steps barnward. 

The sun had set; there was no time 
to be lost. They must be far, far away, 
on their long journey, before eight 
o’clock struck and mother would be 
calling for them to come in. 

In the barn loft they emptied the 
starch-box of its contents, stuffing the 
same into their pockets—apples, cookies, 
bread, all, even to a cucumber-pickle 
apiece. These trifling victuals would 
serve to support them until they might 
subsist on game of plain and forest— 
deer and bear and buffalo. 

Jack-knives they always wore. Now 
each slipped into menacing hip pocket 
of knickerbockers his trusty loaded cap- 
pistol. As a guide-book, Tiddles also 
carried, in his jacket, his copy of 
“Captain Kidd”; Toddles, that vade- 
mecum, “Scalp-Hunters.” 

Their persons rather bulgy, but their 
hearts firm as adamant, they descended 
the barn stairs, and, cutting through the 
shielding wood-shed, emerged there- 
from into the alley. 

They were off. Straight westward 
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they strode, side by side, practising 
vigilance, Tiddles on his poop-deck, 
Toddles scout-y. 

At the end of the alley lay the wilder- 
ness, dusky with the advance skirmish- 
ers of night. First to test them was a 
stretch of pasture; further to test them, 
then a frowning wood; and beyond the 
wood—oh, what? But they swerved 


“On!” echoed Tiddles. 

They had crossed the zone of peril- 
fraught pasture! Hurrah! So much 
of their journey had been accomplished, 
and they were unharmed. Now loomed 
the brooding wood. The plains behind, 
the forest before! They scaled a barb- 
wire fence, the last relic of civilization, 
hedging about, as it seemed, the wilds. 








not; with hand now stealing to pistol- 
pocket they pushed ahead, into the 
open. 

A field-mouse scampered from be- 
neath their feet—heard, but in the dusk 
unseen. 

“Hist!” said Toddles, halting. 

“What ho!” said Tiddles, halting. 

They stood, wary. Was anything 
slinking from the forest to intercept 
them? Was Indian or wild beast lurk- 
ing about, stalking them? Huh! 

“On!” quoth Toddles. 

8 























“Gee! but we're gettin’ a lot!” 


Drawing pistol, and taking Tiddles. by 
the hand, Toddles led the way into the 
pregnant depths. 

The forest was appalling, and well 
might have daunted stouter hearts. The 
trunks of the trees were black columns, 
any one of them capable of shielding 
an Indian suddenly transported there 
by darkness. Abruptly Toddles stopped 
short, and fired. Tiddles also fired. 

“What is it?” whispered Tiddles. 

“I thought I saw somethin’ behind 
that tree!” whispered Toddles. 
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They strained and peered and lis- 
tened. 

“IT guess “’twasn’t nothin’ 
voiced Toddles hopefully. 

“Tt had better not touch us, anyhow,” 
declared Tiddles loudly, so that “it” 
might hear and be warned. 

“We'd shoot it,” supported Toddles 
bravely. 

They reloaded, as best they might, in 
the gloom. 

Staring sideways, they pressed for- 
ward again, and safely passed the 
ominous tree. Whatever may have 
been in covert there had heard. The 
whole forest had heard, they trusted, 
and had taken note. 

Their course proved very confusing, 
often tripping them, and often scratch- 
ing them. Their grasp of hands was 
broken. In a network of brambles they 
threshed and struggled, bursting out by 
only a great effort. Tiddles’ pistol was 
wrenched from his fingers, and he fum- 
bled for it in vain. 

“T lost my pistol!’ he announced dole- 
fully. 

“No matter; I’ve got mine,” com- 
forted his brother. “You'll get another, 
you know, pretty soon. Or we’ll make 
a bow an’ arrow. That'll be jus’ as 
good to fight Indians with.” 

They floundered on. *Twas a terri- 
bly thick forest. Foe and portent sur- 
rounded them; thrice the flame of Tod- 
dles’ cap-pistol pierced the blackness, 
pouring its threat at bear and panther 
and wolf and savage. Tiddles drew 
jack-knife, resolved to sell his life as 
dearly as possible under the adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

“Aren't we almost there?” he quav- 
ered, as they paused, breathless from 
listening and from exertions. 

They must have covered leagues on 
leagues. a 

“T guess so,” responded Toddles. 

Yes; they could almost smell the salt 
of the Pacific; at least the Rockies must 
be in sight, with daylight. 

“I’m hungry,” complained Tiddles. 

“T tell you: we'll camp here ’till morn- 
in’, so we can see better,” proposed Tod- 
dles. ‘Must be nearly mornin’, now.” 


” 


much, 
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“All right,” assented Tiddles. “An’ 
we can eat, can’t we?” 

“Yes; let’s eat first, an’ then camp,” 
said Toddles readily. 

“We'll jus’ eat part, an’ save the rest 
for to-morrow,” suggested Tiddles. 

“Maybe to-morrow we'll kill a buf- 
falo, or somethin’,” responded his 
brother. 

For, assuredly they had reached the 
buffalo country by this time. 

“We can kill a bird, anyhow,” sup- 
plemented Tiddles, with aspirations 
more modest. 

“T’m eating a cookie,” he informed. 

“So’m I,” confessed his brother. 

In silence—a hungry silence—except 
for their munching, they devoured their 
supplies; crouching there in the dark- 
ness, listening, staring, like two nervous 
little rabbits. 

“T ain’t got anythin’ left but an ap- 
ple,’ remarked Tiddles aggrievedly. 
“An’ I’m hungry, too.” 

“Aw, gee!” exclaimed Toddles re- 
provingly. But he changed the tenor 
of his comment. “All right,” he said. 
“T ain’t, either. We'll eat all we've got, 
an’ to-morrow we'll kill somethin’. 
That’s the way, anyhow, for us to do— 
kill things an’ eat ’em as we go along.” 

They consumed their apples—skin, 
meat, and core. 

“Now we'll camp,” directed Toddles. 

“I’m cold,” faltered Tiddles. 

“Well, I guess we forgot matches,” 
excused his brother. ‘But ’twon’t be 
only a little while before mornin’; an’ 
we'll lay down an’ pretend we got our 
feet to the fire, you know; like people 
do in camp.” 

“Who'll mount guard?” queried Tid- 
dles anxiously. 

“We won't either of us mount guard, 
this time, cause we won't have any fire 
to attract thei with,” answered Tod- 
dles wisely—by “them” evidently mean- 
ing the Indians. ‘‘An’ if we ask God to 
keep the wolves an’ bears away, I guess 
He will, jus’ for to-night.” 

“You think He will?” quavered Tid- 
dles. 

“An’ we'll keep talkin’ a long while,” 
added his brother. 

They stretched themselves out on the 
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woodland sod side by side, and pillowed 
their faces on their caps. Tiddles re- 
tained his jack-knife, open and ready 
for business, in his hand; Toddles, his 
cap-pistol, cocked and primed. The 
touch gave each of them more security. 
God helps those who help themselves. 

Despite their efforts, their conversa- 
tion was only spasmodic, more or less 
mumbling and desultory. They were 
cold, they wondered what papa and 
mama were doing; they heard noises— 
such were their topics. Blackness en- 
compassed them; the wind, eerie and 
shivery, 
soughed 
among the 
trees, moving 
t he leaves 
above them, 
scraping the 
stars peer- 
ing down 
through. 
The dew 
dripped, and 
the earth 
grew dank, as 
did hair and 
clothing. In 
the distance a 
wolf howled 
—but it 
might have 
been a dog 
baying. 

Tt hear 
heavy eyelids 
shut down, 


fast ; they slept, first Tiddles, then, close. 


following, Toddles. They breathed dis- 
cordantly, and murmured, and _ tossed 
amid their slumber. 

With a start Toddles awakened. He 
sat up, bewildered, wide-eyed. He put 
out a hand and groped for companion- 
ship; but since he had turned over, dur- 
ing sleep, he groped on the wrong side. 
His companion was not there! Tiddles 
was not there! Tiddles had been spir- 
ited away, and himself was left alone 
at the mercy of the wilderness and the 
night. A panic clutched him, and, 
scrambling to his feet, he fled, wild, 
crashing through the brush. 





Toddles stopped short, and fired. Tiddles also fired. 


The sound aroused Tiddles like a 
flash. Bears! Indians! These and a 
host of other dreadful thoughts simul- 
taneously thronged his struggling brain. 
He felt for Toddles; but no Toddles 
was by him! Gone! Gripped by the 
terror of desertion, with a gasp and a 
moan Toddles now hurled himself into 
the surrounding space, at a tangent with 
the course of his brother. 

The progress of the twins ri¢ochet- 
ting through the night disturbed the 
woodiand. 

Headlong, blind with fear, Toddles 
dashed _ reck- 
lessly on, his 
domina- 
ting purpose 
being escape. 
He knew that 
if he stopped 
for an instant 
the ghouls of 
this haunted 
forest would 
get him sure. 
His salvation 
lay in motion. 

Unex- 
pectedly 
he emerged 
from the 
jungle, and 
plunging out 
beheld ahead 
of him a 
light. It was 
very late, of 
course, for a 
light to be in any cabin, but like a daz- 
zled moth Toddles made for the wel- 
come beacon. 

The cabin was in a clearing. He 
surmounted a board fence, dimly con- 
fronted by it, and bore down upon the 
refuge. A dog challenged him lustily, 
but stayed him not. The cabin proved 
to be a regular house; and, stumbling 
over a woodpile, with the dog bellow- 
ing ferociously at him, Toddles reached 
a door, to thump upon it with all his 
power. 

“Help!” cried Toddles, in tune with 
his fusillade. “Help! Let me in! Oh, 
let mein! Please! Plea-ease let me in!” 
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“What's the matter with you?” demanded the man sharply. 


The door was abruptly jerked back, 
and a man in shirt-sleeves, holding high 
a flickering lamp, gazed forth upon 
him; from behind the man peered other 
curious faces. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded the man sharply. 

By main force Toddles squeezed in 
past him, and through the people be- 
hind. He found himself in a_bare- 
floored kitchen; however, gratefully 
warm and cozy. The door was shut, 
and the man placed the lamp on the 
kitchen table; then all crowded about 
Toddles. There were two grown wom- 
en and two grown men. 

“Now, what is it, bub?’ asked the 
man who had held the lamp. 

“My brother!” panted Toddles. 
“Somethin’ *s took him. We were 
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campin’ out there, an 
when I felt for him he 
wasn't round!’ 

“IT want to know!” 
commented the man. 

He was a stoop-shoul- 
dered, elderly man, with 
shaggy, grayish hair and 
long grayish beard and 
seamed skin. He was in 
stockinged feet; the other 
man, younger, also was 
in shirt-sleeves and stock- 
inged feet. 

“Poor little fellow, 
commiserated one of the 
women, moved by Tod- 
dles’ evident distress, his 
scratched hands and face, 
and his generally  dis- 
heveled appearance. 

“Campin’? Where- 
abouts ?” 

“Out here—in the for- 
est.”. 

“You mean the timber 
patch, yonder ?” 

“Yes. The forest.” 

“Who’s with ye?” 

“Jus’ us—Tiddles an’ 
me. Do you think the 
Indians have got him?” 

The listeners laughed, 
but not offensively. 

“No, bub; there ain’t 
any Injuns round these parts. You 
come and show us where you were 
campin’, and we'll find your brother. 
Do you think you can lead us there?” 

“I don’t know,” faltered Toddles. 

“Well, we'll see,” said the men. 

They bustled about, putting on their 
coats and boots. 

“Don’t you want a glass of milk?” 
asked one of the women kindly, of 
Toddles. 

“Yes, ma’am,” admitted Toddles. 

When he had drunk the milk, the two 
men were ready, with a lighted lantern. 

“Come on, bub,” they bade, with a 
quizzical glance at the women. 

Anxious, Toddles accompanied them 
into the night. 

Left there, in the kitchen, the women 
resumed their chairs by the table and 
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picked up their work—one some darn- 
ing, the other a piece of knitting. 

“Poor little fellow; he was scared 
half to death,” commented one placidly. 

“T do hope they find his brother,” re- 
sponded the other. 

“Boys like them are too young to be 
campin’ out alone,” deplored the first. 

“Humph,” agreed the second. 

They steadily plied their fingers, while 
the clock on the wall ticktocked. A 
half-hour passed—when on a sudden 
the door resounded beneath another 
terrific thumping, and again a frantic 
voice appealed from without the 
threshold: 

“Let me in! Quick! Oh, please let 
me in!” 

“T declare to goodness!” ejaculated 
one of the women, meeting the startled 
look of the other. 

She hastily arose, and, stepping to the 
door, threw it open. A boy bolted in, 
and sank upon the floor, exhausted. It 
was Tiddles, at last having won through 
to the sanctuary of human kind, after a 
blundering, fear-smitten, roundabout 
flight. He wrung his hands—grimy 
and scared. 

“IT lost my brother! I don’t know 
where my brother is! Somethin’ took 
him an’ carried him off while we were 
asleep !” 

“Well, now! If that ain’t the same 
boy!” exclaimed the woman who had 
not gone to the door. 

“Mercy on us! The very same!” 
confirmed the other woman, returning. 

Standing before him, both glared 
down upon him. Tiddles piteously 
looked from face to face. For the mo- 
ment he ceased wringing his hands. 

“Guess you got in the wrong house 
this time, didn’t you?” spoke one of the 
women sarcastically. 

“Yes; you’ve been here before to- 
night, with your story about your 
brother,” snapped the other. “What 
did you do with pa and David—leadin’ 
"em off on a wild-goose chase?” 

“Gave ’em the slip, I reckon, and 
thought you’d play the same joke on 
somebody else—hey ?” 

“S’pose you hold it’s great fun, get- 
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tin’ folks out this way? This must be 
a town joke, like as not.” 

“We'll show you what a country joke 
is, when pa and Dave come back. | 
They'll wallop you good, you young 
smartie !” 

Tiddles was astonished. He began 
again to wring his hands, and invoked 
poignantly : 

“My brother’s lost! He’s gone! 
Truly, oh, truly he is! I ain’t lyin’. 
He’s lost! Somethin’ took him!” 

“You shut up, and you get up, and 
you set in that chair there till pa and 
Dave come, back; then we'll see about 
this brother!” declared one of the 
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Tiddles sat paralyzed in the stiff wooden chair, 
; sniffing. 
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women angrily; stooping, she jerked 
Tiddles to his feet, and plumped him 
into the chair. 

Rebuked, accused, threatened; dazed 
by the unexpected turn given to his 
plight, and by the strange reception 
bestowed upon him, Tiddles sat para- 
lyzed in the stiff wooden chair, snif- 
fling, furtively wiping his flowing eyes, 
and watching the women. 

With their own chairs planted be- 
tween his corner and escape, they were 
pretending to work. 

“Don’t s’pose he’s sent round by rob- 

‘bers, jest to get the men foJks away, do 
you?” hazarded one of the women. 

“Gracious! I never thought o’ that!” 
answered the other, dropping her hands. 
“You lock the door, and then I'll get 
the old gun.” 

In anguish of fear Tiddles the hap- 
less writhed. 

“We ain’t robbers!” he wept entreat- 
ingly. “Hones’ we ain’t. Don’t shoot 
me! You won’t shoot a little boy, will 
you? We were jus’ out huntin’ Indians, 
an’ my brother’s lost an’ I can’t find 
him!” 

The two women viewed him with 
suspicion and disfavor unmodified. 

“You lock the door, Lucy—and be 
sure the bolt ketches; and fix the win- 
dows, too,” directed the elder; “and I'll 
get the gun, when you're ready to watch 
him again.” 





Oh, dear! The situation certainly 
was acute. Tiddles’ heart stood almost 
still. But 

“Listen! That’s them comin’ back 


now,” said Lucy, poised, half-risen. 
“Ain’t it?” 


Voices outside were audible, 


ap- 


proaching. The door opened, and two 
men, carrying a lantern, and hustling by 
the collar a boy, entered. Tiddles rec- 
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ognized the boy. "Twas Toddles! Tear- 


stained, mold-stained, miserable, but 
Toddles ! 

The men were cross and vindictive. 

“Well, we searched the durned wood- 
lot from end to end and side to side, 
and we couldn’t find hair nor hide of 
any boy, or anv camp, either,” they 
grumbled, closing the door. 

“Hello!” piped Tiddles, 
perch. 

Toddles stared. The men stared. 

“Hello!” replied Toddles, glad. 

They eved each other, grinning. 

“Well, I swear!” blurted one of the 
men, in amazement. ‘Two of ’em, and 
jest alike!” 

The fact could not be denied; and 
now properly encouraged, Tiddles and 
Toddles collaborated in a tale that con- 
vinced. 


from his 


Minus pistols and one jack-knife 
(being the luckless Tiddles’, as a mat- 
ter of course), minus some caps and 
some cuticle, but plus much experience 
and considerable bread and milk, three- 
quarters of an hour later the boy scouts, 
and the almost boy pirates, were deliv- 
ered by Farmer Glasgow’s family ve- 
hicle at the Brown domicile, where they 
were enthusiastically received by father 
and mother, and Hannah, the girl, and 
solicitous neighbors. 

“Where did you find them?” de- 
manded everybody at once. 

“Seems like they got lost in our 
wood-lct, back of the house there, on 
the edge of town,” explained Farmer 
Glasgow good-naturedly. 

And at the moment, to the twins’ 
further chagrin—heroes though they 
felt themselves—the Brown clock struck 
ten. : 

The idea! 
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IN NEW York 
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EW YORK is always very much 
alive and very much awake, but 
its vitality and wakefulness 

change with the seasons. Just now 
there is a. peculiar vigor noticeable, and, 
of course, there is a reason for it. It 
is because the New York girl is re- 
turning from the forest, the mountains, 
and the seashore, invigorated by her va- 
cation and inspired by the ravages it 
has caused in her wardrobe to shop or 
to die. 

If the out-of-town girl will only keep 
her eyes open she can, with little effort, 
learn just what things will be the height 
of fashion this fall and winter. 

It is the New York girl who makes 
the market New York supplies. Her 
collective decision is therefore the first 
and the last word of fashion. If our 
out-of-town girl will keep her little ear 
to the ground, she will hear what that 
word is, for the New York girl, when 
she shops, not only has a mind, but she 
speaks it. 

‘The out-of-town girl will find her at 
the dress-goods counter buying plaids— 
beautiful shadow plaids with an ombré 
effect to them. And she will favor 
plaid ribbons in the clan tartans, as 
well. The fact is, the New York girl’s 
first fall tailor-made suit, the one she 
wears to shop in, will consist of a 


shadow plaid plaited skirt, worn with a 
rather severe jacket either short or the 
thirty-six-inch length, made of a plain 
cloth, such as kersey, and matching in 
color the predominating shade of the 
plaid. This is what she is pretty apt 
to wear if she is a very fashionable 
young person. Plaids showing a dark- 
green for the ground color, and others: 
with brown the predominating shade, 
are all the vogue. 

The plaid ribbon she uses to form a 
buckle for her belt—the plaid buckle, 
by the way, being a very new little Pa- 
risian fad. The New York girl, who is 
not nearly as extravagant as she often 
appears, makes the foundation of her 
buckle out of celluloid, which she cuts 
in any odd shape that she desires and 
then covers with the plaid ribbon. Gay 
plaid waistcoats are also just the thing 
to wear with dark cloth tailor-made 
suits. So much for the.plaid fad. 

For the street dress, which is worn 
when the tailor-made suit isn’t, the- 
smartest thing is a three-piece costume 
all in one color but made of three or 
even more different fabrics. The skirt, 
for instance, will be of broadcloth, say 
in Hunter’s green, with a tinge of olive 
through it, the waist will be the same 
shade but made of chiffon or crépe de 
chine, and then there will be a jacket, 
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along the Directoire lines preferably, 
and this will be of velvet. 

These are some of the first observa- 
tions of our out-of-town girl who is 
keeping her eyes wide open. 

The very first thought of the New 
York girl, after the summer days are 
over, is that she must hurry to get 
herself into condition so she may live 
up to hér reputation of being the best- 
dressed woman in the world; for well 
does she know that this is one of the 
privileges of being a New York girl. 
Therefore, she not only shops as though 
her life depended upon it, but she ha- 
stens to join one of the very exclusive 
Beauty Clubs, for which New York is 
now famous. 

The Beauty Clubs have no president, 
and the initiation fee is of the repeat- 
ing order, for you pay, and pay well, 
every time you drop in to the club. The 
ruling spirit of each club is a physical 
culture director, and the quest of beauty 
constitutes the by-laws and every other 
law of the club. The sunburned, 
tanned, freckled, and too-fat summer 
girl joins the Beauty Club so that she 
may be turned out in the shortest possi- 
ble time a thing of beauty. 

Of course, the salt-water bathing 
hasn’t improved the condition of her 
hair, so she gives up certain hours dur- 
ing the week to electric treatment for 
the scalp, and tonics are used and the 
scalp massaged as well. Her complex- 
ion is steamed, treated with lotions 
specially prepared for removing tan, 
massaged and literally bathed in a good 
skin food—one which will refine the 
texture of the skin, close up the over- 
large pores, and substitute for the 
brown skin a rose-leaf complexion. 

Then there are days when it is her 
figure and her figure only that receives 
attention. She indulges in Turkish 
baths, she is massaged, and there is no 
end to the physical culture exercises 
which she takes. If her hips have 
grown too large, the teacher of physical 
culture prescribes special exercises for 
hip reduction, and it is the same way 
if her waist needs tapering or if her 
neck is too thin or her carriage has not 
the grace she wishes. No matter how 
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many other clubs she may belong to 
before the winter is over, it is safe to 
say that the first one she joins is the 
one that improves her appearance rath- 
er than strengthens her mind. 

Though the New York girl is ac- 
customed to receiving dressmakers’ bills 
which make it clear to her father where 
the money goes, yet the out-of-town 
girl has discovered that her city sister— 
that is, the one who lives in New York 
—is showing partiality this autumn to 
an economical fad; at least, that’s the 
way it seems to the one who looks on. 
The New York girl is learning to make 
her own hats—not all, but some of 
them. It is a genuine fad with her, and 
she has given it a social air, too. 

Now, let me tell you how she does it. 
Other years she might have asked a 
number of her girl friends to join a 
French class, or take up the study of 
Italian, but this fall it seems to be hats, 
not languages, in which she is inter- 
ested. Instead of engaging a French 
or an Italian teacher, she looks about 
for a first-class milliner, one who can 
not only make hats, but who can tell 
others how to. Then she asks her girl 
friends, those she likes best, to join the 
class. The idea is to have an hour’s 
lesson twice a week, and to have the 
class meet at the homes of the different 
girls. 

Our out-of-town girl was invited to 
attend one of the first meetings of this 
very exclusive millinery class, and there 
she learned much that interested her. 

She discovered that every girl will 
have to own more hats this season than 
she has ever had before, if she aims 
to be fashionable. Every one of the 
new costumes, so she was told, demands 
a special hat, not only as to color, but 
shape, in order that the wearer may 
carry out the idea of picture fashions. 

At the class that the out-of-town girl 
attended all the members were hard at 
work making little hats that looked so 
small that they more deserved the name 
of head-dress than hat. The out-of- 
town girl was informed that these mini- 
ature hats were for theater wear. One 
was made of jets in the shape of a 
small saucer, with two long pins having 
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big, round jet tops and one white os- 
trich-tip for the trimming. 

Another so-called hat was formed of 
a wreath of tea roses, while at the side 
was a white osprey flecked with powd- 
ered gold. This was to be worn with 
the hair piled up high in the center of 
the wreath. 
In striking contrast to these very lit- 
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The trimming makes the connecting-link between waist and skirt. 


tle hats, the out-of-town girl learned 
that all black picture hats are to be ex- 
tremely fashionable this winter. These 
hats will be made of velvet or silky 
beaver and trimmed with one or two 
long black ostrich plumes. For shop- 
ping and to wear with the first tailor- 
made suit the milliner declared in fa- 
vor of toques made entirely of pheas- 
ants’ breasts. These feathers are shown 
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in the most beautiful of colorings, the 
dark-green tones being much in favor; 
either a wing or a rosette of velvet will 
be the trimming. 

The out-of-town girl at the millinery 
class heard of other things besides hats. 
She was surprised to learn that fruit is 
to be used in connection with the in- 
dispensable chiffon boa instead of flow- 
ers. Here is the descrip- 
tion which one of the girls 
gave of a new chiffon neck- 
piece which she had just 
purchased at an exclusive 
millinery shop where only 
Parisian novelties are 
shown. 

“Tt is of brown chiffon,” 
she said, “just a little dark- 
er than the chestnut shade, 
and it is made in the form 
of a full ruff. There isn’t 
a sign of the conventional 
stole end, but where the 
ruff ends in front at each 
side there is a cluster of ar. 
tificial cherries, dark-red, 
and a few yellow ones, and 
below the fruit are loops of 
brown velvet ribbon. It’s 
so awfully smart and be~ 
coming that I know I shall 
want to wear it a lot, and 
I think I’ll have made to 
carry with it a novelty quite 
my own design, a little 
muff all made of cherries 
with fluted frills of brown 
chiffon at the sides.” 

After the millinery lesson 
was over refreshments 
were served—lettuce sand- 
wiches, bouillon, ices, and 
fancy cakes. The only 
novelty here was that the 
ices were in the form of hat trimmings. 
One was a tiny feather, another a rose, 
and birds, wings, and shaded rosettes 
were also served. 

It was during the refreshment ses- 
sion that our out-of-town girl heard 
much that was worth hearing about the 
new waists. She discovered that the 
white lingerie waist is to have a de- 
cided rival in the soft silk waist this 
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autumn. Change- 
able silk waists 
will be much 
worn, and waists 
of dyed laces. 

She also 
learned that it is 
of vital’ impor- 
tance that there 
be some connect- 
ing-link between \\ 
the waist and the . 
skirt. If the 
waist, for in- 
stance, is of white 
Irish lace, and is 
to be worn with 
a deep mahogany 
red _ broadcloth 
skirt, then the 
waist, to have it 
strictly the new- 
est fashion, must 
be trimmed in 
some way with 
the broadcloth. A 
bertha shaped in 
many tabs and 
made of  broad- 
cloth is an ef- 
fective way to 
make the connecting-link between the 
waist and the skirt, so she was told, 
and as for its trimming, the smartest 
things to use are small flat shirred 
rosettes of silk the same color as the 
broadcloth. 

If the skirt is of velvet, then the same 
shade of velvet must be introduced in 
the waist, no matter how filmy and 
fluffy the waist may be. A deep velvet 
collar in the form of a double shoulder 
cape makes an attractive trimming for 
a crépe de chine or soft silk waist, which 





At each end of the ruff is a cluster of artificial cherries, 
with loops of velvet ribbon. 
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is to be worn with 
a velvet skirt. Or 
velvet suspenders 
may be_ used, 
fastened back 
and front to the 
skirt with large 
buttons. Jet but- 
tons are fashion- 
able, and also 
rhinestones com- 
bined with jet. 

Another — fash- 
ion hint which the 
out-of-town girl 
heard at the milli- 
nery class was 
that much jewel- 
ry will be worn 
by the girl of 
fashion this au- 
tumn. The less 
expensive stones, 
however, are the 
present-day fad. 
Amethysts will be 
much worn, and 
old-fashioned set- 
tings will be in 
favor. The idea 
of having one’s 
jewels match is the new idea—that is, 
if one is wearing a gold necklet from 
which amethyst drops depend ; then, not 
only the bracelets, the belt buckle, and 
at least one ring should be set with 
amethysts, but amethysts should be the 
stone selected for both the hat and the 
veil-pin. 

The topaz is another of the inexpen- 
sive stones which will be much worn 
through the fall and winter. Dull gold, 
old-fashioned settings are liked for 
these yellow stones. 


























y/F you were a good 
little boy, gentle 
reader, and made 
proper use of your 
time at school, you 
probably remem- 
ber that the City of 
New York, then 
called New Amster- 

_dam, was founded in 1623. My own 

scholastic accomplishments were not of 

a nature to create worry regarding 

their effect on my health, so I have just 


looked up the date in an encyclopedia. 
You may take my word for it that 
it is correct. 

It was exactly one hundred and nine 
years afterward that the good folk in- 
habiting Manhattan Island first began 


thinking of theatrical performances. 
At least, it was not until 1732 that they 
actually were invited to attend the- 
atrical performances, and, measuring 
even by present-day enterprise, I don’t 
suppose the town was “billed” a cen- 
tury in advance. What the population 
did for amusement during the time in 
which there was no playhouse on Man- 
hattan Island it would be difficult to 
say, but the probability is that their 
leisure was fully occupied in being 
seized by one fleet or another, and in 
welcoming new governors, 

William Dunlap, who published the 


first “History of the American Thea-~ 


ter,” believed that the art of acting 
was introduced to this country on Sep- 
tember 15, 1752, at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. T. Allston Brown proves con- 
clusively that Dunlap’s reckoning was 
two decades out’ of the way, and that 


the honor of being the birthplace of the 
American theater belongs to New 
York. Stout old Colley Cibber was 
writing about London players who 
were in America as early as 1749, and 
the newspapers of the period give ample 
evidence of the existence of a histrionic 
company here at the time mentioned by 
Brown. Bradford’s New York Gazette, 
of October 8, 1734, contained two ad- 
vertisements which bear on the sub- 
ject. One read: 


For Sale: All sorts Household Goods, 
viz: beds, chairs, tables, chest of drawers, 
looking-glasses, andirons, and pictures, as 
also several sorts of drugs and medicines; 
also a negro girl, about sixteen years of age, 


‘has had the smallpox, and is fit for town or 


country. Enquire of Geo. Talbot, next door 
to the Play House. 


The other advertisement announced 
representations of “Cato,” “The Re- 
cruiting Officer,” ‘“The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,” and “The Busy Body.” Subse- 
quently, the living performers gave 
place to a wooden Punch and Judy, 
which probably entertained the burgh- 
ers quite as well, besides possessing the 
advantage of having no appetites. 

“The Play House” was in the upper 
room of a building near the junction of 
Pearl Street and Maiden Lane. It had 
no other name, and needed none, having 
no rival. Since that time, one hundred 
and seventy-four years ago, there have 
been on the island of Manhattan one 
hundred and _ ninety-two places of 
amusement, and of these more than 
fifty remain open to-day. In 1732, how- 
ever, New York could boast no such 
embarrassment of riches. If you, wanted 
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to be entertained at night you went to 
see “The Recruiting Officer,” or stayed 
at home and smoked. 

This continued to be true eighteen 
years later, when a real theater was 
made of a wooden building which had 
belonged to a _ gentleman profanely 
yclept Rip Van Dam. This house, on 
Kip (now Nassau) Street, between 
John Street and Maiden Lane, was 
not christened, but the performances 
were quite pretentious for the period. 
Kean and Murray, both well known in 
England, appeared here in 1750, giving 
such tragedies as “Richard III.” De- 
spite its recoristruction, the Van Dam 
place of amusement must have been 
extremely primitive. The stage was 
five feet high, and separated from the 
auditorium by a green curtain sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Such scenery 
as could be improvised was painted on 
paper screens. The illumination was 
accomplished with the aid of six wax 
footlights, and a dozen candles stuck 
on nails about a barrel-hoop. These 
were lighted before the performance by 
a small boy with a ladder, and extin- 
guished afterward through the same 
agency. The orchestra, composed of 
a flutist, a horn-player, and a drummer, 
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probably could have given points on 
discord even to our present-day sawyers 
of overtures. Incidental music, as ren- 
dered in New York in 1750, must have 
come pretty near to drowning every 
other sound in the theater. 

Strangely enough, managers and 
actors in America never encountered 
the general opposition against which 
they fought so long in England. Doctor 
John Doran’s tales of tirades against 
the stage, of mob violence, and of legal 
oppression, have no parallel in the an-. 
nals of our playhouse. Puritanism 
never took very strong root in New 
York, and the Dutch who settled Man- 
hattan were, for the most part, a jovial 
and pleasure-loving lot. Perhaps their 
long wait for entertainment overcame 
whatever scruples they may have had 
originally ; at all events, they patronized 
the theater with what, everything con- 
sidered, was astonishing liberality. 

One can imagine without great diffi- 
culty the audiences that gathered to see 
Murray and Kean. Performances in 
those days began before six o’clock in 
the evening, partly because of universal 
observance of the “early to bed, early 
to rise” rule, and partly because dinner, 
that great foe of the modern manager, 
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was eaten directly after noon. Of course, 
there were neither cars nor carriages in 
town, and it is unlikely that any one, 
except perhaps the chief government 
officials, owned a sedan-chair. Men and 
women, the former heavy and bearded, 
the latter gay in colored petticoats and 
head-dress, must have walked the short 
distance between their homes and the 
playhouse. ‘Tickets cost as high as 
eight shillings each, though the greater 
number were offered at three shillings. 
The seats were plain benches, on which 
the spectators sat, despite the hardness 
of their places, never thinking, I imag- 
ine, of going out between acts. 

It is difficult to judge what must 
have been the lot of the players who 
appeared here in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Many years later the salaries of 


actors were as low as four dollars a’ 


week, while no one in the company at 
the magnificent Park Theater got over 
fifty dollars. The house on Kip Street, 


when packed to suffocation, could not’ 


have held more than three hundred dol- 
lars. In that day a benefit was given 
every year to each member of a com- 


pany, and doubtless these greatly aug- 
mented the incomes of the histrions. 
Kean took several benefits in 1750-51, 
and permitted them to his supporters. 
A curious performance of this kind was 
given to a Mrs. Davis, who wanted to 
“buy off her time.” It was the practise 
of ship-owners to sell their passengers 
into service in order to defray the ex~ 
pense of their transportation, and Mrs. 
Davis’ benefit purchased her freedom 
from the family which had paid this 
charge. Mr. Jago, the leading man of 
the same organization, also announced 
a benefit, begging generous patronage, 
“as he never had a benefit before, and 
is just come out of prison.” 

The Williamsburg actors mentioned 
by Dunlap journeyed to Manhattan in 
1753, but were denied the countenance 
of the city magistrates, and nearly 
starved to death before they were given 
permission to perform. Finally, they 
appeared on Kip Street, acting there 
until the building and ground were 
bought for twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars by a society of German Calvin- 
ists, who fitted it up as a.church. 
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The second theater conducted in New 
York was situated on a wharf extend- 
ing from Pearl Street over the East 
River. David Douglass, its manager, 
afterward erected a more pretentious 
playhouse at the corner of Nassau and 
Chapel (now Beekman) Streets. This 
magnificent Temple of Thespis was 
ninety feet long by forty feet wide, 
which is less space than is occupied 
by the stage of the Hippodrome, and 
cost sixteen hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Here, on November 26, 1761, 
was performed for the first time in 
America the tragedy of “Hamlet.” 
During the trouble over the Stamp Act, 
a mob attacked this structure and suc- 
ceeded in pretty well demolishing it. 

The family of Hallam, which was 
concerned in the theater in which Kean 
acted, and which held much the same 
place in metropolitan amusements then 
that is now held by the family of Froh- 
man, figures in the records of Gotham’s 
fourth playhouse. This was the John 
Street Theater, on John Street, near 
Broadway, which was opened Decem- 
ber 7, 1767, with a performance of 
“The Beaux’ Stratagem.” ‘“Cymbe- 
line,” “King Lear,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ “Macbeth,” 
and “The Taming of the Shrew” 
were performed for the first 
times in America on the stage of 
this building, which was vacated 
in 1774, when Congress recom- 
mended the closing of all places 
of public amusement. During 
the British occupation of New 
York, army officers gave private 
entertainments at the John Street 
Theater. The plays were writ- 
ten, for the most part, by the 
warriors themselves, one per- 
formed in 1781 being from the 
pen of Major André. The 
surpassing enormity of his 
military offense prevents any 
one holding this achievement 
against the major. 

Whether it was _ because 
these amateur affairs inter- 
ested the best class of people 
or not, the theater began to 
take a high place in the re- 
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gard of the aristocracy after the Revo- 
lution. Washington went frequently to 
the John Street, his visits, according to 
Brown, being always “exceedingly 
formal and ceremonious.” The coat of 
arms of the United States hung in front 
of the box that he occupied, soldiers 
stood guard at the entrances to the 
structure, and a special delegation wel- 
comed the party headed by the Presi- 
dent. <A further proof of the interest 
taken in the play by fashionable folk, 
and an amusing fact withal, is that the 
kind of head-gear worn by women be- 
gan to occasion discussion as early as 
1785. In that year a manager named 
John Henry published a card in which 
he thanked his “lady patrons” for re- 
ducing the size of their millinery. Will- 
iam Norton Ireland avers that in 1792 
a bill consisting of “The Poor Soldier” 
and “Alexander the Great” broke all 
records by running eighteen consecu- 
tive nights. I can’t recommend placing 
too much reliance on this report, since 
no one can say when .managers began 
slipping a few extra performances into 
the number announced as that covering 
the run of a play in New York. 
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Early in 1798 there was thrown open 
to the public the first really fine play- 
house then known to Manhattan. This 
place was the Park Theater, and its 
history is full of the picturesque and 
interesting. The building stood in Park 
Row, was owned originally by a stock 
company, and cost about one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. The first 
night’s receipts were twelve hundred 
and thirty-two dollars, besides which, 
we are told, “many people slipped in 
without paying.” This seems strange at 
the present time, but perhaps the state- 
ment is only a primitive way of men- 
tioning “lithograph privileges” and a 
first-night free list. The regular prices 
of admission were one dollar for box 
seats, fifty cents for orchestra chairs, 
and twenty-five cents for positions in 
the gallery. Four performances were 
given each week. 

The Park, like most of its contempo- 
raries, was destroyed by fire. It is mi- 
raculous that in the eighteenth century 
New York had not a hundred catastro- 
phes like that at the Iroquois in Chi- 
cago. Nearly every playhouse erected 
then eventually burned to the ground— 
almost as though Gotham expected to 
taste the drama as Charles Lamb’s Chi- 
nese tasted roasted pig. The destruc- 
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tion of the Park occurred on December 
18, 1848. It had been open fifty years, 
and no one magazine would allow me 
space to name the great actors and the 
famous plays that were seen on its stage 
in that half-century. John Howard 
Payne,author of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
played “Hamlet” there, and his beauti- 
ful ballad was sung publicly for the first 
time at the Park. James Sheridan 
Knowles, the dramatist; Ole Bull, the 
violinist ; and Fanny Ellsler, the dancer, 
made their American débuts at this 
house, where all the Presidents of that 
fifty years were visitors and where a 
great ball and reception was given to 
Charles Dickens. All that now remains 
of the old house are its corner-stone, 
preserved by Edward Windust in a res- 
taurant a few doors west of where the 
building stood, and the memories cling- 
ing to the passage to which the Park 
gave a name and which is still known 
as Theater Alley. The actors who 
played there and the audiences which 
laughed and cried are, one and all, 
as immaterial as the ambitions, the 
hopes, the joys, and sorrows which ani- 
mated them. 

P. T. Barnum, one of the most prom- 
inent figures in American amusements, 
if not the most prominent, made his ap- 
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pearance as a metropolitan manager in 
1841, when he turned Scudder’s Mu- 
seum into Barnum’s American Mu- 
seum. _ Doctor John Scudder’s collec- 
tion of curios had been located on the 
south side of Chambers Street, in a 
building originally used as an alms- 
house. The site is now occupied by 
the City Hall. Doctor Scudder’s en- 
terprise took form as early as 1810 and 
was obtained by Barnum through a 
clever. ruse. “The great American 
showman” removed the assemblage to 
a structure at Broadway and Ann 
Street, which eventually came to be as 
well known throughout the country and 
as thoroughly identified with New York 
as is Coney Island or the Hippodrome. 
As part of his museum, Barnum main- 
tained a “Moral Lecture Room,” in 
which were given plays scrupulously 
fitted for the ears and eyes of women 
and children. William R. Goodall, a 
fine actor, was seen there in a piece 
called “The Drunkard,” which is said 
to have had a powerful influence in aid 
of the temperance cause. This being 
true, it is unfortunate that the duties 
of historian compel me to note the un- 
timely death of this same Mr. Goodall 
from the effects of too frequent curios- 
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ity regarding the appearance of the 
wine when it was red. 

The American Museum grew to be 
so popular that its manager, in a book 
called “My Struggles and Triumphs,” 
observes that it was visited daily by a 
greater number @& people than went to 
the British Museum. Concerning the 
crowd attracted one Fourth of July, he 
confesses somewhat naively that “it was 
a sad sight to see the thousands of peo- 
ple who stood ready with their money, 
but were actually turned away.” It 
seems to me even sadder, and certainly 
a commentary on the undeveloped state 
of our theatrical taste, that such impor- 
tance could attach to exhibitions of “ed- 
ucated dogs, industrious fleas, automa- 
tons, jugglers, ventriloquists, living 
statuary, tableaux, gipsies, Albinoes, fat 
boys, giants, dwarfs, rope dancers, live 
Yankees, pantomime, instrumental mu- 
sic, singing and dancing in great va- 
riety, dioramas, panoramas, models of 
Niagara, the first English Punch and 
Judy in this country, fancy glass-blow- 
ing, knitting-machines, and other tri- 
umphs of the mechanical arts; dissolv- 
ing views, and American Indians.” The 
“Moral Lecture Room” was somewhat 
better, supporting a stock company 
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which gave early experience to the elder 
Sothern and to other famous actors. 
One of the first performances of “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” was given here, and 
Taylor’s celebrated drama, “Still Wa- 
ters Run Deep,” had its first perform- 
ance under the management of Bar- 
num. The American Museum shared 
the common fate, and burned July 13, 
1865. 

Some idea of the ready wit which 


























contributed so much toward making 
Barnum a great showman may be 
gained from a story which he himself 
told in connection with the museum. 
One bright Independence Day the man- 
ager ran a string of flags from the 
front of his building to a tree in the 
churchyard of St. Paul’s, across the 
street. The vestrymen protested loud- 
ly at this, and one of them threatened 
to tear down the offending streamers. 
Barnum replied to this threat by raising 
his voice so that it could be heard plain- 
ly by the crowd, and addressing the 
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churchman as follows: ‘Well, mister, 
I should just like to see you dare to cut 
down the American flag on the Fourth 
of July! You must be a Britisher!” 
The crowd was furious in an instant, 
and the complaining committee was glad 
to slink away. 

New York’s first out-of-doors thea- 
ter was the Mount Vernon Gardens, 
opened at Broadway and _ Leonard 
Street on July 19, 1800, and the first 


























circus gave its performances in 1811 
“on the outskirts of the city,” in Broome 
Street. The Broadway Circus, at 
Broadway and White Street, was also 
considered out of town in that same 
year, though several interesting eques- 
trian and dramatic entertainments took 
place within its walls. The Anthony 
Street Theater, at Anthony Street— 
now Worth—near Broadway, was open 
from April 12, 1813, until July 6, 1821, 
during which period it served for the 
representation of some two hundred 
plays. “Virginius” was produced there 








for the first time in New York, as was 
“The Jew of Malta,” in which Edmund 
Kean was seen as Barabbas. The Chat- 
ham Garden, located near City Hall 
Place, was made notable by a visit from 


General Lafayette and by the fact that 
it was managed in turn by several fa- 
mous actors, among the number Charles 
R. Thorne and J. H. Hackett, father of 


James K. Hackett. The house was for 
a time the successful rival of the Park 
Theater. It ceased to exist in 1845. 
Barnum was responsible for the first 
real stroke of managerial genius shown 
in the New World when, on January 
9, 1850, his agent, John H. Wilton, en- 
gaged “the Swedish Nightingale,” 
Jenny Lind, for one hundred and fifty 
concerts at one thousand dollars per 
concert and one-fifth of the profits. As 
a guarantee that this amount would be 
paid, Barnum immediately afterward 
placed in the hands of London bankers 
his certified check for one hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Persons who knew of the trans- 
action were not slow to prophesy the 
ruin of the showman, who admits that 
he was somewhat discouraged himself 
when an acquaintance to whom he men- 
tioned the tour asked if Miss Lind was 
a dancer. The “Job’s comforters” 


counted without the host that Barnum 
was in himself, however, for, in the six 
months that passed before the arrival 
of the diva, her manager conducted a 
campaign of education which puts to 
shame the pretentions of all modern 
press-agents and impresarios. Madame 
Bernhardt last season was welcomed to 
these shores by a crowd of enthusiasts 
and afterward was serenaded at her 
hotel, but New York erected triumphal 


‘arches to Jenny Lind, sent twenty thou- 


sand men, women, and children to greet 
her at the wharf, and had her serenaded 
by no less an organization than the 
Musical Fund Society. Of this recep- 
tion Barnum remarks: “It was not 
produced by magic, and I do not know 
that I can find fault with those who 
suspected that I had a hand in it.” 

A prize had been offered for the best 
original song composed for Miss Lind, 
and the prize was won by Bayard Tay- 
lor. On September 7 three thousand 
persons paid a shilling each for the 


- privilege of bidding for seats for the 


first Lind concert. This took place on 
September 11 at Castle Garden, and the 
gross receipts were seventeen thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four dollars 
and five cents. Miss Lind’s engage- 
ment introduced to this city auction 
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sales of theater seats, ticket speculation, 
and other doubtful blessings. 

The history of Castle Garden, though 
it seems to begin with Miss Lind, real- 
ly goes back to 1845, when there ap- 
peared on its stage a band of “nigger 
singers” headed by Barney Williams 
and Charles White, afterward famous 
as a minstrel and as manager of a large 
number of theaters. George Holland, 
whose death christened The Little 
Church Around the Corner, and who 
was the father of E. M. and Joseph 
Holland, acted there, as did a number 
of other celebrities. It sounds almost 
trite to say that the structure was 
burned, after having first degenerated 
into an emigrant depot. The legisla- 
ture appropriated one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars with which to rebuild 
Castle Garden as an aquarium, in 


which capacity it is utilized at the pres- 
ent time. 

I have had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to mention all the plays and play- 
ers, or even the playhouses, which fig- 
ured in the development of the business 


in New York. Most of these have been 
completely forgotten, and few people 
would be interested in having them re- 
called. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, it has been necessary only to dis- 
inter such memories as will show . the 
trend of the times and the conditions 
prevailing at the birth of the theater in 
this country. Most of us think of the 
subject as beginning with the opening 
of Niblo’s Garden, which really belongs 
to the youth of the theater and not to 
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its childhood, or, at best, with the old 
Bowery, which is still standing, and, 
therefore, must be mentioned with con- 
temporary places of amusement. The 
Lafayette Theater, which, in 1829, was 
the prototype of the Hippodrome, in 
that it boasted a tank of water and an 
enormous stage; the Vauxhall Garden 
Theater, in which was seen the earliest 
near approach to modern minstrelsy ; 
the National Theater; and the Frank- 
lin Theater alone deserve remark. 

In 1837, when the institution of the 
American theater was an infant of near- 
ly one hundred years old, there were 
ten playhouses in’ New York. The 
habit of theater-going was then firmly 
established, and the performances given, 
though primitive in the extreme, prob- 
ably were the equals of those shown in 
London at the same time. They con- 
sisted, ordinarily, of a farce, a ballet, 
and a tragedy, and lasted from seven 
o’clock, or a little after, until nearly 
midnight. Popular interest in the play- 
ers had reached the point at which, as in 
England, riots over the claims or be- 
havior of some actor or actress were 
of frequent occurrence. The theater 
was also firmly established in Boston 
and Philadelphia, while managers al- 
ready were looking for other worlds to 
conquer. The first hundred years of 
the play on this side of the Atlantic 
was a century of struggles and rebuffs, 
of triumphs and awakened interest, of 
growth and advancement which laid the 
foundation for what is to-day the sec- 


ond greatest theatrical city in the world. 

















SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Philip, Marquis of Belmayne, aged sixteen, and Lady Marie 
Celestine Denleigh, aged twelve, both orphans, were affianced, 
when infants, by their parents, although neither is aware of the 
fact. If either refuses to carry out the contract, he or she is to 
lose a large estate. A diamond clasp, owned by Lady Marie, 
is stolen by a gypsy known as the Snapper; but it is re- 
covered after a — "2 a fisher boy named Lawrence Hard- 
ing. Lawrence has been brought up and partially educated by 
a miller, Reuben Payne. There is some mystery about his 
birth. Lawrence and Marie meet several times and become 
friends. Lawrence also forms a friendship with the young 
marquis. One day, after rowing with Lady Marie, Lawrence 
is kidnaped by the Snapper and other gypsies. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


INE years later—nine years is a 
lifetime to the young, a brief 
span to the old—the castle car- 

riage drove through Ravenford from 
the station and was eagerly waited for 
and watched by the village folk, for 
Lady Marie was returning from Lon- 
don, where she had been the belle of 
the season, to spend the autumn months 
at her house on the Cornish cliff. 

She was returning, like a victorious 
young queen, from scenes of triumph 
which might well have turned an older 
and a wiser head than hers; but the 
beautiful girl who leaned forward in the 
barouche and looked round her with an 
eager light in her gray eyes was the 
same in heart and mind as the child 
who had gone a-sailing with Larry on 
the eventful day on which he had been 
torn from his native land. 

The promise of beauty had been ful- 
filled, and London and Paris had set 
their seal upon the reputation of her 
loveliness, but, though the pride of her 
race revealed itself in her eyes and the 
curve of her lips, and she was known 
to her many admirers as “My Lady 
Disdain,” she was coming back unsul- 
lied by the world that had cast itself 
at her feet; and there was something 











childlike in the open delight with which 
she recognized old landmarks and fa- 
miliar faces. 

“Look, Meadows, there is the old 
sign-post with all the names worn off. 
And there’s the church and the school- 
house! Oh, they must have given the 
children a holiday, for they are all out 
there at the gate to welcome us! Tell 
James to pull up a moment. Children, 
how are you all? Oh, I am so glad to 
see you!” she cried, with a little break 
in her voice as the children thronged 
round the carriage, shouting: ‘“Wel- 
come home, Lady Marie!” and throw- 
ing posies of flowers into her lap. 

“Oh, my dears!” she said, laughing 
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“You must all come 
up to the castle to tea! I'll speak to 
Mrs. Manners about it. And the pretty 
flowers! Oh, thank you; thank you all 
very, very much. Yes, it’s good to come 
home where—where people love me.” 
This was rather hard upon the many 
who loved her so much and had been 
left behind to mourn. “Yes, there’s no 
place like Ravenford, and no children 
half so nice and sweet. Must we go 
on? Good-by till to-morrow. Mind, 
you must all come! I'll send the car- 
riage for the tiny ones.” 

The carriage drove on amidst the de- 
lighted shouting of the children; but 
once more Meadows was told to stop. 
They had reached the inn, and Lady 
Marie had caught sight of old Reuben 
standing in the door of the cottage, his 
eyes shaded by his hand, as if he were 
waiting for a sight of his young mis- 
tress. The smile died away from Lady 
Marie’s face as she saw him, and a 
certain gravity, like that cast by the 
cloud of memory, shone in her eyes. 
She motioned the coachman to stop, 
and, alighting from the carriage, went 
up the garden to him with her quick 
but graceful step, and, holding out her 
hand, said: 

“Well, Reuben; you, too, were watch- 
ing for me?” 

“Yes, my lady,” he said, the sunlight 
pouring on his head, white as flour it- 
self now. “We all heard your ladyship 
was coming back from your travels. 
You’re looking well and—bonny,” he 
added. “The air of the town hasn’t 
stolen all the roses from your face, Lady 
Marie, and those that have gone the 
sea-breeze will soon bring back.” 

Lady Marie nodded and smiled at 
him. 

“And you’re well, Reuben?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, my lady,” he responded quiet- 
ly. “I feel the years—but I mustn’t 
keep your ladyship; they’ll be anxious 
for your coming at the castle. It was 
good and kind of you to stop and speak 
to me—but you were always kind and 
thoughtful; and it’s good to feel that 
you haven’t forgotten us.” 

“No; I’ve not forgotten,” she said, 


and half-crying. 
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with a smile; then in a lower voice, and 
with her eves downcast, she added: 

“And—and Larry, Reuben? Have 
you heard again from him?” 

The miller shook his head. 

“No, my lady,” he replied ; “only once 
since he left us.” 

His hand went to his breast pocket, 
but fell to his side again as if he were 
ashamed of his weakness. But Lady 
Marie, with a quick gesture of appeal 
and command, signed to him. 

“I have never heard—never knew 
what the letter contained,” she said. “TI 
was in France when it came, you re- 
member, and only learned from Lady 
Merston that you had had a letter.” 

He took out an old pocketbook and 
drew from it a letter creased and 
thumbed with much reading. 

“It’s not long,” he said wistfully; 
“and it does not tell much, for the rea- 
son he gives. Perhaps your ladyship 
would care to read it.” 

She held out her small, exquisitely 
gloved hand and took the letter and 
read it. As Reuben had said, it was not 
long, and her eyes ran quickly and yet 
with evident interest over the few lines: 


Dear RevusBEN: A man on board has un- 
dertaken to get this in the post if I promise 
him not to mention the name of the vessel, 
or how I was kidnaped, and by whom. He is 
a good fellow and kind—I don’t mean the 
man who took me—and I think he will! keep 
his word. I am quite well and strong again. 
The man who seized me dealt me a blow 
with the boat-stretcher, and I had fever and 
was weak for some time. But I am strong 
again now, and I can work with the rest. I 
mustn’t tell you where we’re bound; that’s 
part of the promise, but it’s a long voyage. 
Dear Reuben, I was very unhappy at first; 
but I’ve got to think that, perhaps, it is for 
the best—I mean that I’ve started in the 
world now, and perhaps I may make my way. 
I think of you and Ravenford all day, and 
dream of you often at night; and I long to 
come back. But I won't till I’ve made some 
money, and can come back different. I mean 
to make my fortune, Reuben, and come back 
rich to share the money with you. Remem- 
ber me to all kind friends. 

Your faithful Larry. 

P. S—Tell Lady Marie I'll never forget 
the times in the boat—I hope she did not 
drift away!—and tell her—but she won’t 
care to remember She’s a great little 
lady, and will forget me. 


Lady Marie looked up from the let- 
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ter and gazed out to sea with a smile 
‘that was both tender and wistful. 

“T’ve not forgotten,” she said, more 
to herself than to Reuben; and indeed 
she had not, for she saw the boy and 
girl of the past as plainly as if the years 
were months. “And this came—how 
long ago?” she asked, as she slowly 
folded the letter and gave it back. 

“More than eight years, my lady,” he 
said, very quietly. 

“And you have not heard since?” she 
said, with surprise. 

He shook his head. “No, my lady.” 

“It’s strange he does not write,” she 
mused, as she leaned against the porch 
and still looked out to sea. She ap- 
peared to have forgotten the carriage, 
and the horses impatiently pawing the 
ground and champing their bits. “Do 
you think—no, nothing can have hap- 
pened to him.” She broke off with a 
smile of conviction and a flash of her 
dark-gray eyes. “Larry was too strong, 
too brave. Oh, I am sure he is alive 
and well.” 

Reuben was silent a moment. “I think 
that, too, Lady Marie,” he said. “I 
feel that if Larry were dead I’d have 
_known it. Something would have told 
me; beside, he would have sent a mes- 
sage, a last word.” 

“Then why hasn’t he written?” she 
demanded, with a touch of her impe- 
riousness, 

“Pride,” said Reuben. 

“Pride!” She echoed the word with 
a look of surprise; then her eyelids fell. 
“Ah, yes, I remember; Larry was 
proud.” 

Reuben nodded. “Yes, my _ lady. 
You see, he says in this’—he touched 
his breast—“that he wouldn’t come back 
till he’d made his fortune—and fortunes 
are hard to make now.” 

“Foolish boy!” she said; but her own 
proud heart sympathized with him even 
as she chided. ‘As if love weren't 
worth all the money and the fame in 
the world! You, who taught him so 
much, Reuben, ought to have taught 
him that,” she added, with mock se- 
verity. 


Reuben shook his head. “No, my 
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lady. That’s one of the lessons you can 
only learn from experience; and Larry 
will have to learn it that way, like the 
rest of us!” 
Lady Marie sighed, and her eyes 
grew still more absent and dreamy. 
“And you haven’t discovered who it 
was that carried him off?” 
“No, Lady Marie. It’s still a mys- 
tery. Though every inquiry and 
search was made, as your ladyship may 
remember, nothing was _ discovered. 
You see, we didn’t miss him until the 
next day. We thought he had slept on 
the boat to catch the morning tide, as 
he’d often done. We lost all those 
hours———” . 
She nodded. “I remember. Oh, yes, 
I remember—everything,” she made re- 
ply. She started slightly, as if she had 
also suddenly remembered those who 
were waiting for her. “I must go, 
Reuben. If you get another letter, hear 
anything, you will send up to me? I 
will come down at once. Foolish boy!” 
She gave him her hand again and 
went down to the carriage. She was 
very silent and thoughtful as they drove 


along the sea road, and her eyes were 
set to catch a glimpse of the beach and 
the strip of sand across which Larry 


had carried her. Often in the whirl of 
her triumphs in London and Paris and 
Venice she had thought of the boy with 
whom she had passed such happy, child- 
ish hours; but inevitably those memo- 
ries had been fleeting and transient. 
But now, as she looked at the very spot, 
with the words of Larry’s simple, boy- 
ish letter in her mind, the nine years 
were spanned by a short bridge, and 
every detail came back to her. 

“Why,” she thought, with a blush 
and a smile that made the proud lips 
tender and wistful, “I promised to be 
his wife—to wait for him! I remember 
that. And he has, manlike,. forgotten, 
I'll be bound!” 

The carriage climbed the steep hill 
and wound under the avenue of trees 
and pulled up at the entrance thronged 
with servants in the claret and gold 
livery of the house; and Lady Merston 
came down the steps with Mr. Wharton 
following her, his head bent, a smile 
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of deferential welcome on his wrinkled 
face. 

“Dear Marie, you are late!” said 
Lady Merston, enfolding her in a loving 
embrace. ‘But how well you look! Not 
a bit tired! And such a journey! Does 
she not look well, Mr. Wharton ?” 

“She does indeed,” he said, bending 
over the hand Lady Marie gave him. 
“But her ladyship always looks well. 
It’s the great privilege of her youth.” 

The servants made a lane and mur- 
mured a respectful welcome, and Lady 
Marie spoke to Fellows and the house- 
keeper, and one or two of the older 
servants—the few words which are so 
little and count for so much—and so, 
lingeringly, went up to her room. 

“Oh, it’s good to be home again!” 


| hd 





She turned from the table and went to the window, her back turned to 


the other two. 
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she exclaimed, for the tenth time that 
day, as Lady Merston, jealous even of 
the maid’s hands, helped her to remove 
her jacket and hat. “All the way from 
the station, directly I caught sight of 
the house, I have said that I would 
never go away again. And yet I have 
had a splendid time!” she added, with 
a laugh and a sigh. 

“Lady Barraford was good to you?” 
Lady Barraford was the lady to whose 
chaperonage, Lady Merston, on account 
of her health, had been compelled to re- 
sign Marie. 

“Good!” laughed Lady Marie grate- 
fully. “She was an angel to me. It 
was like parting from—you, dear, when 
we said good-by this morning. She was 
a second mother to me—for you come 
first, of course.” 

“Dearest!” mur - 
mured Lady Merston, 
gazing at her beauti- 
ful ward with moist 
eyes. “And she is so 
proud of you! Oh, 
but I have her letters ! 
And they are all full 
of the stories of your 
triumphs and _ suc- 
cesses—a_ record of 
broken hearts and 
black despair. But 
I’m glad you have 
come back heart-free, 
dearest. You have?” 

There was a note 
of anxiety in her 
voice which caused 
Lady Marie to look® 
at her with surprise. 

“Why, yes,” she as- 
sented, with a nod 
and a blush. “But 
why are you _ glad, 
dear Lady Merston?” 

Lady Merston was 
silent a moment. 

“T think I must 
leave Mr. Wharton to 
tell you that, Marie,” 
she _ said gravely. 
“That is why he is 
h e r e—though he 
would have come to 
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welcome you in any case, of course. 
It is your birthday, Marie; your 
twenty-first birthday.” 

“Yes. As if I had forgotten! And 
the lovely presents! I haven’t given 
you a kiss—a separate and especial one 
for the beautiful necklace. You shall 
have it now. There! And all the rest 
of the exquisite things. But I’m going 
to scold Philip when I see him. Did 
you see the tiara he sent me? Yes? 
And you didn’t stop him, you wicked 
woman! Oh, yes, I must read Philip a 
lecture on extravagance. Why, Lady 
Barraford declared that it was the most 
magnificent she had ever seen.” She 
paused a moment, then went on with 
a shy hesitance. “Do you think he 
ought to have given me so grand a 
present, dear?” 

Lady Merston bit her lip softly. 

“He shall make his own excuses, 
Marie,” she answered. “He will be 
here to-night, after dinner.” 

“After dinner? Why not to dinner ?” 
asked Lady Marie, with no great eager- 
ness. She was stepping out of her trav- 
eling-dress, and did not see the gravity 
that sat on Lady Merston’s counte- 
nance. 

“Mr. Wharton thought it better so. 
But you will understand very soon. 
You must not ask any more questions, 
Marie. Mr. Wharton will explain. I 
will go now, dearest, or you will never 
be dressed.” She rose and went to the 
door; then she came back and put her 
arms round the girl’s soft white neck. 

“God bless you, Marie, and—and 
guide you right!” she murmured faint- 


Lady Marie returned the embrace, 
her lips parted with a question, but 


Lady Merston shook her head, forced. 


a smile, and left the room. 

Marie surrendered herself to Mea- 
dows, but while she was being dressed 
she looked out of the west window, at 
the vast and opaline sea, and then out 
of the east panes of the great square 
window, at the swelling uplands, dotted 
by the farms and homesteads; and she 
smiled with infinite pride and infinite 
pleasure. She was mistress of land and 
farms in Normandy and in Spain; she 
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had a villa at Maggiore—all beautiful 
places—but her pride was never so 
much in the ascendant as when she 
looked upon these miles of English 
fields, these English pines, the trimly 
kept parks, the prosperous farms. She 
could sojourn for a time in other places, 
and play the young mistress at Nor- 
mandyke, where they hailed her as 
queen; could spend a few weeks in the 
sensuous beauty that surrounded her 
villa on the Italian lake; could flit for 
a week or two to Andalusia; but it was 
the castle on the cliff, the village of 
Ravenford, every house of which—one 
almost writes every human being in 
which—belonged to her, that held her 
young heart and stirred it with the pride 
of possession. 

“Oh, it is very beautiful!’ she mur- 
mured, as she turned from the window 
reluctantly and once more resigned her- 
self to the almost frantic maid. “And 
it is mine, my very own!” she added 
mentally. Then her mind swung round 
to Lady Merston’s strange manner, and 
still stranger hints and innuendos. 

What did she mean? Marie smiled 
as she asked herself the question. She 
was too happy to be apprehensive, to 
have presentiments. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The light from the rose-shaded wax 
candles shone on Lady Marie as she 
stood looking at Mr. Wharton, and yet 
through him. 

She had risen slowly, not springing to 
her feet, but she had risen as one rises 
under great stress and strain, her brows 
drawn straight, her glorious eyes full of 
wonder and pain, and, yes, indignation. 
For Mr. Wharton had waited until Fel- 
lows and the footmen had placed the 
dessert, and had then told her the story 
of the engagement her father and Phil- 
ip’s mother had made between her and 
Philip. 

He had broken the news to her as 
well as he had been able; had chosen 
his words wisely—how often had he re- 
hearsed them !—but even his calm, legal 
eyes had flickered and fallen before the 
pallor on that beautiful face, before the 
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gaze in the violet eyes; and as he 
fidgeted with his silver fruit-knife, Lady 
Merston drew a sigh of apprehension 
and made as if to move to the side of 
the girl. 

But Marie, by a gesture, kept her in 
her place, and stood quite silent for a 
moment or two. She had not uttered 
a single exclamation, had not even said: 
“I don’t understand,” as most girls, 
most women, would have done; for she 
had understood well enough. Her own 
lawyer had spoken too plainly. 

She was pledged to marry Philip or 
lose the castle and Ravenford; and he 
was pledged to marry her—or lose Bel- 
mayne. But it was not of Philip she 
thought in that electric, overwhelming 
moment; it was of herself. Lose 
Ravenford! A pang shot through her 
heart and seemed to deaden it. 

“Is there no—escape?” she said, at 
last, when the silence, the tension pro- 
duced by the sight of the girl’s white 
face and proud, indignant eyes almost 
caused Lady Merston to scream. 

Mr. Wharton raised his head and met 


the appeal with a mute negative. 
“T have explained,” he said. 
father’s will, Lady Belmayne’s, leaves 


“Your 


no loophole. I drew them both up— 
acting under instructions. Need I say, 
Lady Marie, that I urged all that even 
you might urge .against their resolu- 
tion? But your father was not an easy 
man to advise; and Lady Bel- 
mayne ” he made a gesture with his 
hand. “It was the dream of their lives. 
They had both loved each other and 
been separated ; to both, this dream, the 
union of their children, was dearer than 
life itself. I firmly believe they cher- 
ished the dream at the time of their 
death.” 

Lady Marie swept the hair from her 
forehead as if its weight oppressed her. 

“But—but why was I kept in igno- 
rance? I might have seen some one 
else; might have wished to marry iM 

Mr. Wharton shook his head. “We 
had to run that risk, Lady Marie. You 
were not to be informed of the compact 
until you were twenty-one; or unless 
you should have seen any one you 
wished to marry. Your father desired 
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that you should learn to appreciate the 
estate, to realize all that its loss would 
mean.” 

“Yes!” she breathed. “If you had 
told me two, three years ago, I should 
have said, ‘No. No! A_ thousand 
times no!’ But now!” Involuntarily 
she glanced out of the window. “My 
father was wise. And—and—Philip? 
Does he know?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Wharton replied. 

She knew now the meaning of his 
gaze, of his shyness, when they had met 
in London. 

She smiled slightly. “And he?” 

“Consents willingly—more than will- 
ingly,” said Mr. Wharton, with a sig- 
nificance that brought the color in a 
flood to her white face. 

Her head drooped. “He consents?” 
she echoed, in a low voice. 

Mr. Wharton nodded. “Yes, Lady 
Marie, it is right that I should tell you 
that the marquis is hoping—hoping 
fervently, eagerly, that your decision 
will be the same as his.” 

She turned from the table and went 
to the window, her back turned to the 
other two; and they, like conspirators, 
avoided each other’s eyes. They both 
knew that a human soul was in travail, 
and that neither of them could help her. 

“To lose Ravenford,” she murmured | 
inaudibly—as she thought; but Mr. 
Wharton heard, and, with a sigh, said: 

“It is a fine property, Lady Marie; 
but—but it is not the only one you 
possess. There is Normandyke with 
its title in your own right. And there 
is ” 

“Have I another place in England? 
No. Not an inch of ground I can call 
my own,” she broke in, not hastily, but 
slowly, as if she were communing with 
herself. Mr. Wharton shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “But if you desired, 
you could purchase an estate 4 

“Purchase! Buy!” she said. “And 
this was my father’s, and his father’s 
before—and how far back? Centuries. 
Buy! A strange place, among strange 
people! And if I give up Ravenford 
I shall lose my hold on England, shall 
scarcely be English; shall be Norman, 
French. Ah!” 
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She drew a long breath and her lips 
set tightly. 

“Yes, my father was wise—he knew, 
he knew. Give up Ravenford! And I 
love every stone in it.” Her eyes swept 
the gray line of weather-stained mason- 
ry that projected from the west wing. 
“I love the people—they are mine, 
mine! I cannot do it.” 

Mr. Wharton half-rose, then sank 
back again. He 
would not hurry 
her, would not 
snatch at her first 
impulse of surren- 
der. 

“Consider, Lady 
Marie,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘ You 
can take time ; 

“Time!” she 
echoed, with fine 
scorn. “Do you 
think that one 
could grow less 
fond of—this”— 
she swept her arm 
outward with a 
magnificent ge s- 
ture—‘“by taking 
time? No. Every 
hour I spent in. 
contemplating its 
loss would make it 
seem keener, more 
impossible. 
To leave the castle 
forever! To yield 
it up to some one 
else. Who is it?” 
she broke off to in- 
quire. 

Mr. Wharton 
shrugged _his 
shoulders. “A young man named Tal- 
bot—Talbot Mersland,” he said. “You 
never saw him.” 

“Or heard of him. To give it up to 
a stranger!” she said, in a low voice. 
“T cannot; oh, I cannot. And yet - 
Her face grew pale again. 

Mr. Wharton gave a_ perfunctory 
cough. 

“Lord Belmayne is—not a stranger, 
Lady Marie,” he hinted. ‘He is young, 








“Yes: I have decided—but it is ‘yes’,” she said. 
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handsome—forgive me if I speak plain- 
ly, and recite his advantages. He is a 
most estimable young man; with a fine 
and generous nature.” 

“Philip may be an angel of light,” she 
broke in, but quietly and calmly, “but I 
would not be chained to even an angel.” 
Her lips quivered, and for the first time 
her lovely eyes grew moist. But with a 
proud heart she forced back her tears. 
“He is all you say, 
no doubt; but—but 
one would wish to 
be free to take—or 
leave—even a par- 
agon.” 

“TI understand,” 
he said, in a low 
voice. “You will 
talk it over with 
Lady Merston— 
no mother could 
bring to you a 
deeper sympathy, a 
finer wisdom i 

He _ had _ risen. 
She turned to him, 
her arms hanging 
by her sides. 

“No. I have de- ° 
cided,” she said, in 
her low but clear 
tones. “TI will con- 
sent. Like Philip, 
I will consent.” 

Lady Merston 
breathed painfully 
—it was almost a 
cry; Mr. Wharton 
gave a nod of sat- 
isfaction. 

“May I say that 
you have decided 
wisely, Lady 
Marie?” he said fervently. “I believe, 
I heartily believe, that nothing but 
happiness will come of your union. 
You will have the blessed conscious- 
ness of having gratified your parent’s 
fondest hope; you will unite two mag- 
nificent properties and titles; and your 
marriage will be one whose auspices 
should be the most favorable.” 

She raised her eyes. “When—when 
does Philip——” 
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Mr. Wharton glanced at his old-fash- 
ioned watch. “He should be here now. 
Mr. Sherborne and he are waiting in 
the hall for your decision. I asked 
them to give you till the morning; but 
the marquis could not bring himself to 


wait. He consented to remain away 
until ten. In a few moments he will be 
here.” 


“Will you come to your room, dear- 
est?” asked Lady Merston; but Marie 
turned to her with, straight brows and 
compressed lips. 

“Why?” she asked. “No. I am 
ready. I shall not change my mind— 
don’t look so anguished, dear!” She 
almost smiled as Lady Merston took her 
in her arms. She suffered the embrace 
for a moment, then put the elder woman 
away from her. 

They heard the sound of carriage- 
wheels, and Lady Merston started; but 
Marie stood erect as a dart, her face 
white but calm, her eyes fixed on the 
door. 

A tall, slightly made young man in 
evening dress entered—stood, rather, on 
the threshold. He was fair and, as 
Mr. Wharton had said, handsome. He 
had the face of an artist, a musician, 
with sensitive lips and an expression in 
the eyes that haunted those who saw 
them for the first time and kept him in 
their memory. They were alight now, 
and yet sad and apprehensive. 

Mr. Wharton offered Lady Merston 
his arm. 

“We shall find Mr. Sherborne in the 
library, no doubt, Lord Belmayne?” he 
said. “Will you and Lady Marie join 
us there—presently ?” 

They were alone. Philip advanced at 
last—the limp was scarcely percepti- 
ble, but it was there—and stood looking 
at the girl—she seemed to him a vision 
of loveliness almost too noble, too sweet 
for this earth of ours—and an accusing 
vision. 

“They—have told you, Marie?” he 
said, almost inaudibly. 

“Yes, they have told me, Philip,” she 
said, her eyes fixed on his. 

His heart fell at her calm tones and 
the unflinching gaze. 
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“And—and you have decided? It is 
‘No,’ Marie?” His voice became al- 
most inaudible at the last word or two. 

“Yes: I have decided—but it is 
*Yes,’” she said. 

The blood rushed to his fair face, and 
his eyes glowed with a sudden light that 
transformed them. 

“Marie!” he cried, approaching her 
with eager step and with outstretched 
hands. 

She met him with hers; but pushed 
outward, and so kept him back. 

“Wait, Philip,” she said slowly, al- 
most solemnly. “It is ‘Yes.’ I will 
marry you. But it is because—— Ah, 
well, you know. I will marry you, will 
keep the engagement they made when 
we must have been in our cradles. For 
their sake and—ours; for Ravenford 
and Belmayne. But”’—she paused a 
moment, and he waited—“you will not” 
—she paused again—“you will not ex- 
pect too much—at first?” 

His hands dropped to his side, and 
his eyes lost their glow and grew sad. 

“T understand. Oh, I understand!” 
he said. “I did not expect, did not hope 
that you She held out her hand, 
and, as he took it, he went on, with a 
catch in his breath: “But it is different 
with me. I—I was glad, my heart 
leaped when they told me. For I—I 
love you, Marie. Don’t be afraid.” 
She had withdrawn her hand, and her 
brows had come straight. “I have 
loved you since we were boy and girl; 
I can’t remember the time when I have 
not loved you. No, you must not be 
afraid. I will wait, I will be patient. 
You shall see. It is enough for me 
that you consent, that you agree to be 
my wife. In time—I will wait and hope 
and pray for that time; but until it 
comes I will ask for, expect, nothing!” 

She looked at him with a touch of 
gratitude in her eyes. 

“T feel that you are being good to 
me, Philip; good and—generous. Shall 
we go to them? They will be wait- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” he responded; “they wish me 


” 








to sign some papers, something: 
“Come, then,” she said. 
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CHAPTER X. 


On this very evening the steamship 
Lorna, of the port of Liverpool, lay 
tossing in the mountainous waves of a 
storm on the coasts of Vancouver. 

Only one man has been able to depict 
a storm and a wreck adequately ; but he 
happened to be a poet as well as a real- 
ist; and most of us pygmies who strive 
to follow him had far better confine 
ourselves to one line of his—‘‘Then 
shrieked the timid and stood still the 
brave’’—for in this line Lord Byron has 
done the whole business. 

There were plenty of the timid on the 
Lorna, for there were many passengers, 
and among them not a few women; and 
they had shouted themselves hoarse and 
inarticulate. The brave—and_ there 
were not a few of them—had fought 
the wind and the waves for six-and- 
twenty hours that were long as years, 
and would have been glad to stand still ; 
but the pumps were still working, the 
masts had to be cut clear, and the cargo 
pushed overboard to lighten the doomed 
ship that labored in the huge troughs 
of the sea like a dumb thing in pain; 
for every plate of her creaked as the 
waves smote her, and she responded 
shrilly to the rattle of rain that struck 
her as if with shot and shell. 

On the deck stood the captain, a good 
man and true, his weather-beaten face 
set so that the lines in it seemed graven 
deeply in the cheek-bones. He could 
not make himself heard above the roar 
of the wind and the thunder of the 
waves; but every now and then he mo- 
tioned an order to the crew that waited 
below him, and now and again he put 
his hand to his eyes and gazed helpless- 
ly toward the shore. 

If the storm should abate he might 
lower the boats and save some of the 
human beings who had been consigned 
to his care; at present it would be use- 
less to set a boat on a sea that. would 
overturn it as a leaf is overturned by 
the wind. 

Away down under, in the saloon, 
were a score or so of passengers, herded 
together like sheep in a slaughter-house. 
Some of the women lay on the floor, 


others stood in groups clinging to each 
other and shouting at intervals—a 
low, monotonous, hysterical wail that 
reached no farther than the deck ceil- 
ing. Others were at their prayers. The 
men, for the most part, were behaving 
well ; but some of them being in utmost 
straits had lost their heads and were 
hammering at the locked door and yell- 
ing hoarsely like Bedlamites; shouting, 
with curses, that they would not be left 
there to die like rats in a hole. 

A few yards from the captain a man 
crouched, on the deck, clinging to a 
stanchion. He was an oldish man, with 
a wrinkled, hardened face, keen eyes, 
and a sharp, peaked beard. In his thin 
lips he had the stump of a cigar, 
drenched and out long since, of course ; 
and he bit hard at it as he-gazed across 
the raging waters. 

Suddenly the captain signed to him, 
and he rose cautiously to his feet. 

“T want Darnley,” he shouted. “Can 
you hear? Can you get him, Spon?” 

Mr. Spon nodded, and, crawling 
along the decks to the steps, staggered 
down them and made his way—it took 
a long time—to the men working the 
pumps. They were panting like thirsty, 
driven bullocks, the sweat dropping 
from their faces. He singled out-a stal- 
wart young man, touched him on the 
arm, and pointed to the captain. Darn- 
ley looked up, nodded, and the two men 
crawled to the stern-deck. 

“Darnley,” said the captain, “I think 
the wind’s going to drop a bit. If it 
should, I want you to get the boats low- 
ered—all of ’em. Get the women off 
first. You understand ?” 

The young man who bore the name 
of Darnley, but had Larry’s face and 
eyes, touched his streaming forehead, 
and crept back, and waited. The cap- 
tain’s knowledge—safer to call it in- 
stinct—had not misled him. The storm 
began to subside, the wind fell. Darn- 
ley waited till he saw the skipper signal 
with his arm, almost too stiff for rais- 
ing, then gave the word, and the men 
sprang for the boats. Darnley waited 
until one was nearly launched, then he 
went below, to the saloon where raged 
the men, mad with fear, making the sa- 
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“Keep back!” Darnley shouted. “Keep back! No man enters the boats while there’s a woman left !” 
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loon a foretaste of hell. He unlocked 
the door, for the key had been given 
to him; and, as the men who had been 
hammering made a rush, he hurled 
them back. 

“The women first!’ he shouted loud- 
ly but calmly. 

A few of the men made way, but 
some of the others would have over- 
whelmed him if one or two of the least 
mad had not held them back. 

Shrieking, sobbing, and, to their 
honor, be it said, some silently, the 
women came out, and Darnley passed 
them on to the deck. Hands seized 
them there in frantic yet disciplined 
haste, and passed them on to the boat. 
It started, rowed by some of the crew, 
and another boat was lowered, and 
more women put on board. Up to now 
Darnley had not had much trouble, but 
the cowards among the men began to 
assert themselves ; and, with a rush, half 
a dozen of them threw him aside and 
dashed on deck and for the boats. 
Darnley followed, but he was helpless 
to stem the tide of frantic sheep in their 
ecstasy of terror. He fought them, 


dealing blows right and left, but they 
took them as sheep take them, insensi- 
ble in their brutish fear and _ selfish- 
ness. But suddenly Spon crawled, stag- 
gered up to him and shoved something 


cold into his hand. It was a revolver, 
and with a groan, a sigh of relief, 
Darnley presented it at the head of one 
hulking man, who had thrust a woman 
aside and was almost standing on her. 

“Keep back!” Darnley — shouted. 
“Keep back! No man enters the boats 
while there’s a woman left!” 

There was only a moment’s pause, in 
the wild, brutal rush, then he fired, and 
the hulking coward staggered and fell 
to the deck. The rest, still like sheep, fell 
back, and Darnley passed the women 
into the boat. Another and another was 
filled and left the wreck; the last was 
so crowded that there was only room, 
with safety, for one man more. Darn- 
ley signed to Spon, who held on to a 
torn wire rope beside him. 

“Go now, Mr. Spon,” he said quick- 
ly. “Go now!” 

Spon hesitated, then shook his head. 
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“Go you,” he said in Darnley’s ear. 

The young man laughed. 

“No; I stay—with the captain,” he 
shouted. “Look sharp! They’ll put off 
in another moment.” 

Still Spon hesitated. ‘“‘You’re young,” 
he said; and the way he had to shout 
to make himself heard was grotesque at 
such a moment, in connection with such 
a sentiment. ‘“You’re young—life’s 
worth—all the world before you 
Go!” 

Darnley shook his head again and 
looked significantly at the upright fig- 
ure on the deck. 

“T stay with the captain,” he said. 

“And I stay with you,” said Spon. 

The next moment the boat had put 
off, and the three men were left alone 
on the doomed ship. The abatement of 
the storm was but a temporary lull; 
before the boats had reached the shore 
the wind rose again, and, as if in mock- 
ery of the transient hope, beat and buf: 
feted the helpless vessel. The waves 
rose mountains high, shut out boats 
and shore, and swept the now silent 
deck as if they meant to engulf the ship, 
to wipe her out of existence at one fell 
swoop. 

Darnley uttered a cry, and Spon, 
looking up, saw that the erect figure 
that had stood on the stern-deck was 
no longer there. 

Darnley bit his lips and stifled a 
groan, for he had been fond of the 
captain; and Spon turned his face away 
from the sight of the young man’s an- 
guish. 

“She’s sinking,” he said presently. 

Darnley looked round with a calm 
eye; for despair brings calm. 

“Yes,” he shouted. “If the wind 
hadn’t been off the shore, she’d have 
gone down an hour ago. She’s drift- 
ing out.” 

“Shall we swim for it?” asked Spon. 
He spoke with a soft, nasal twang, that 


‘made his tone seem phlegmatic. 


Darnley shook his head and glanced 
at the waves. 

“It would be over in five minutes,” 
he said. ‘‘The best swimmer that ever 
lived couldn’t live in it for longer.” 
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“Then it’s cling on while we can,” re- 
marked Spon philosophically. 

The tide as well as wind set off the 
shore, and the vessel, though logged as 
she was, drifted with what seemed to 
the two men hideous rapidity. 

Presently—men like to die together 
—they crawled to each other and clung 
on side by side. 

“You were a young fool not to go,” 
said Spon. 

Darnley smiled grimly. 
he said. 

“Yes,” assented Spon laconically, “I 
was a fool. A bigger fool than you, in 
a way.” 

Darnley eyed him with dull curiosity. 

“Yes, I reckon you haven’t much to 
lose,” said Spon contemplatively. 

“Only my life,” replied Darnley. 

“Yes. So I suppose. But life’s 
sweet, though one may be as poor as 
arat. And you’re young. Life’s sweet 
to me, though I’m older than you by a 
long sight. But I’m losing more than 
my life.” 

“Oh!” cried Darnley. “She’s going 
by the head, but slowly, slower than I 
should have thought. What have you 
got to lose beside your life? A wife— 
children, I suppose? I’m sorry!” 

“No,” said Spon. “I’ve no wife, nor 
chick nor child. It’s not that.” He 
spluttered and spat out the salt water 
with which a wave had filled his mouth. 
“I’m losing a fortune; a fortune that 
would make even a millionaire sit up.” 

“A fortune?” said Darnley, with not 
much interest. “I’d give a fortune to 
be there;” and he pointed toward the 
coast, dimly showing through the rack 
and mist of the surging waves. 

“Yes; so would I,” shouted Spon 
grimly; “for it’s there my fortune is!” 


“And you?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Yes, it’s there my fortune is,” re- 
peated Spon grimly. 

Larry made no response. It seemed 
futile to talk of fortunes, either actual 
or potential, when they were drifting 
toward death. Besides, he was too ex- 
hausted to talk, and every time he 
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opened his mouth a wave of salt water 
dashed across it and threatened to 
choke him. It was as much as he could 
do to cling on to the anchor-cable, and 
what mind he had left was drifting 
back to the past, as men’s minds drift 
when the present is coming to an end, 
and the prospect of a future appears in- 
finitesimal. 

He was looking back over nine years 
to the evening when he had stood be- 
side the boat and watched Lady Marie 
going up the path, to the evening on 
which he had been kidnaped. He saw 
himself lying on the deck of the Span- 
ish brig, surrounded by the captain and 
men of the crew who were watching 
him recover the consciousness of which 
he had been deprived by the Snapper’s 
blow. 

The Snapper had not come on board; 
had disappeared, as appeared to be his 
custom, and Larry was left to fight his 
way among men who scarcely spoke a 
word of English, and who regarded him 
as a fair prize. The brig was short- 


. handed, and he had had to work as only 


a youngster has to work on board an 
under-manned vessel of that type. 
Neither the captain nor the men were 
unkind to him, and when it was found 
that he was not only capable, but will- 
ing to take his share of the incessant 
labor, he became popular. 

Of course his one thought was of 
escape; but he found no opportunity, 
for he was confined on board when the 
brig entered a port, and -was closely 
watched to prevent his making off in 
one of the boats when near shore. 
When the crew became friendly, he 
sought to discover the reason of his 
kidnaping, but no one would, or could, 
afford him any explanation; no one 
save the captain appeared to own the 
inestimable privilege of acquaintance 
with the Snapper, and, of course, the 
captain was unapproachable by Larry. 

His heart grieved over the anxiety 
he knew Reuben must be suffering ; but 
it was not only of Reuben he thought; 
Lady Marie was in his mind all day, 
and haunted his dreams at night. 

If he had only called out ‘‘good-by” 
to her as she went up the path; if she 
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locked him in had got drunk 
and failed to turn the key. 
Larry had quietly opened the 
door, and in the night had 
swum ashore. He concealed 
himself among the lumber of 
the docks, and so effectually, 
that, though he heard the cap- 
tain himself swearing in 
fluent Spanish as he sought 
for him, he was not discov- 
ered. 

He might have worked his 
passage back to England; but 
his spirit had been awakened 
by his voyage, and he wanted 
to “make his fortune,” and go 
back to Ravenford a success, 
not a failure. And fortunes 
seemed so easy to make—in 
books. . 

After he had written to 
Reuben, he shipped himself 
on board an American schoon- 
er, bound for Venezuela; and 
began to make that fortune. 

Now, lying on the deck, he 
smiled grimly as he thought 
of that time, of the work at 
the docks, in a garden, on the 
roads; of the day he had been 


Grabbing at every object that afforded hand-hold, he drew himself, robbed by a gang of cut- 


inch by inch, foot by foot, along the slippery deck. 


had only turned her head at the mo- 
ment he was seized! 

But for his home-sickness—and he 
had it badly, very badly—he was not 
completely unhappy; and as the days 
wore on he began to see that, perhaps, 
this turn of the wheel had not been al- 
together a misfortune. He was ambi- 
tious; he knew that he might have 
stayed on at Ravenford all his days,and 
have settled down into a “common 
fisherman,” ignorant of the world out- 
side the village, with no prospect before 
him but a hut on the shore and a boat, 
or the monotonous life of a miller. 

Fate, in the person of the Snapper, 
had launched him in the sea of life, and 
he might sail—whither ? 

He made his escape, at last; at San 
Sebastian, in the most commonplace 
manner—the man who should have 

fo) 


throats and left for dead in a 
back street; of the months in 
the hospital. 

He traveled much, and saw many 
cities, and much and varied work; but 
the fortune still danced, like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, just in front of him. 

And he was still too proud to work 
his way back, penniless and in rags, to 
Reuben—and Lady Marie. For she 
was ever in his mind. He saw her as 
still a girl, of course—we never real- 
ize that the absent grow, like ourselves. 
It was the girl who had sailed in the 
boat with him, who had played with him 
on the beach. 

He never analyzed the feeling with 
which he regarded her. Reverence, the 
indescribable adoration of a devotee for 
his titular saint, the glamoured regard 
of an inferior for one who is superior 
in rank, in every way. But love? It 
never occurred to him. 
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During his wanderings he had met 
many women, and some of them had 
been beautiful; not a few had cast a 
favorable eye upon the tall, handsome 
youth; but Larry never responded. He 
was covered in steel armor. Lady 
Marie was the standard of comparison; 
and who could compare with her? 

He wanted success, not for the sake 
of the money it brings, but that he 
might go back to Lady Marie some- 
thing better and higher than the fisher- 
boy he had left her. It was for her ap- 
proval, her admiration, he fought and 
struggled. 

Success had not come—alas! how 
feminine she is! Run after her and she 
evades you; neglect her and she turns 
and caresses you!—but her stepsister, 
Experience, waited on him, hand and 
foot. Larry gained experience enough 
to fit out a general agency. He could 
sail a ship, manage a store, dig a gar- 
den, break stones or a horse, drive a 
wagon, run an elevator, overlook a gang 
of workmen, or sell oranges. 

And here he lay, clinging to an an- 
chor-chain and waiting for death, in 
company with a man who was absurd 
enough to talk about a fortune awaitinz 
him on the shore along which they were 
drifting! 

The silence, during which Larry had 
been looking back along the past, had 
lasted so long that when Spon again 
spoke Larry started as if from a dream; 
indeed, he was more than half-asleep. 

“She seems to be settling down,” said 
Spon, with his drawl. “Wonder how 
long she’!l last?” 

Larry shook his head. The future 
scarcely interested him. The clouds 
obscured the moon, and the darkness 
that can be felt had fallen upon them. 

“Are you there still, mate?” asked 
Spon. 

“Yes,” said Larry laconically. 

“Thought you’d panned out, per- 
haps,” said Spon. “I must have been 
asleep. My arm’s so stiff I can scarcely 
feel it; and I couldn’t see you if I tried. 
Been thinking, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Larry answered. 

“Well, there’s nothing much else to 
do,” remarked Spon. “This suspense 
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is tough. ’Pears to me it would have 
been better to go out with the captain. 
Too much cat-and-mouse about this 
business to suit me; there ain’t enough 
fighting. in it; and I’ve been a fighter 
all my life.” 

Larry grunted. 

“S’pose you’re thinking of your 
people—friends?” said Spon. “I’m 
saved that trouble, anyhow—haven’t 
got any. But I can understand that it’s 
hard for you, a youngster who ought to 
have the best of your life before you.” 

“Don’t make a song about it,” said 
Larry. 

“Beg pardon, you’re right. No use 
howling. What is to be is to be. And 
I like the way you take it, youngster. 
You’re a good plucked one. Oh, I’ve 
seen that long before to-day—when you 
faced that miserable lot of cowards and 
kept ’em at bay, and chucked in your 
lot with the captain! You’re the kind 
of man I like, Darnley, and I'll ask you 
to excuse me saying so. It’s a time 
when one can speak one’s mind. And 
that bein’ so, I may remark that I’d 
give all I’m worth for a pipe o’ bacca.” 

“Mine’s wet through,” said Larry. 

“That’s so,’ remarked Spon _ philo- 
sophically. “There’s plenty in the cab- 
in, but it might be in San Francisco 
with this sea-rolling. Yes; life’s a rum 
game. To think that you and I are 
within a few miles—I don’t know how 
far we’ve drifted—of a cool million or 
so, and that it’s as much out of our 
reach as if it were the other side of 
heaven. I say ‘you and I,’ because, of 
course, you’d have stood in with me.” 

“You’re very good,” said Larry, “but 
I don’t see why ‘of course.’ ” 

Spon laughed grimly. 

“T know a good man and true when 
I see him,” he said; ‘and you and I 
are playing partners in this infernal 
racket, and I’d have stood by you. I 
made up my mind to do so when you 
elected to cling to the ship. You don’t 
‘pear to take much interest. Perhaps 
you think I’m crazy?” 

“Not at all,” said Larry politely, as 
he lifted his aching limbs into a fresh 
position. 
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“Well, if you don’t now, you will 
when I’ve told you a little more about 
it,” said Spon, also shifting and draw- 
ing himself nearer Larry, so that the 
other might hear him, for the wind 
had lowered for a spell and they could 
now speak without bawling. 

“I’m one of those rolling-stones that 
gather no moss—though what a blessed 
stone wants with moss I never could 
see—and there ain’t many places on this 
old earth that I haven’t rolled into; and 
with bad luck all the time. Same with 
you, youngster, I reckon?” 

“That is so,” assented Larry, as he 
again glanced round the panorama of 
the past. 

“Just so; or you wouldn’t be here 
pickling in salt water on board this 
darned ship. Oh, I know your ticket as 
well as if I’d made it out myself! Sea- 
faring, land-tramping, working, saving, 
speculating—losing.” 

“That’s it,” said Larry. 

“Same here. Rum game, life. But 
it’s worth playing, for all they say; and 
if this bad luck does nothing else, it 
makes a man of you. Look at you— 
strong as a horse, cheerful as a sand- 
boy. That’s what bad luck’s done for 
you. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
I don’t go much on proverbs, but there’s 
a deal of common sense in some of 
them. If it had been all good luck with 
you from the start, you’d have been a 
played-out dude by this time, crawling 
along Fifth Avenue, or sauntering, fat 
and foolish, down the shady side of 
Pall Mall. Whereas, here you are in 
fine fighting trim, with all your life 
before you——” 

“We're settling down slowly but 
steadily,” Larry put in, by way of gen- 
tle reminder. 

Spon checked a groan. 

“By Jupiter! I was forgetting!” he 
said dryly. “Well, where was I? Oh, 
ah, yes! The fortune. You thought I 
was wandering in what I call my mind 
when I spoke about it? Don’t deny it, 
I can read it in your face, though I 
can’t see it. But it’s true; it’s bed-rock 
truth. As I say, there is a cool million 
or two waiting on that shore; and I’ve 
got the key to it in my pocket.” 
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He struck his chest with his disen- 
gaged hand, and sighed. 

“How did I get it? you ask, natural- 
ly enough,” he went on. “I bought it 
fair and square; of an Indian. You’ve 
come across ’em, I suppose, lad?” 

“Yes,” said Larry wearily. “I was 
out with some trappers one winter.” 

“Just so; well, Indians are pretty 
treacherous wherever and whenever 
you meet ’em,” said Spon. “And this 
one was no exception. But he was on 
the straight and square when he was 
dealing with me. For why? Because 
he didn’t know the value of the thing 
he was selling. Are you awake, lad?” 

“Yes,” said Larry regretfully. “I 
should like to sleep well enough, and 
your voice is soothing—I can hear it 
now, the wind has dropped a bit. No, 
I can’t sleep—I’ve got a champion pain 
in the small of my back that keeps me 
awake. Go on.” 

“I was buying furs and moccasins of 
him,” said Spon; “and while we were 
chaffering he pulled out something.” 

“A nugget of gold,” put in Larry 
apathetically. 

“Wrong, the first time!” said Spon 
unresentfully. “It wasn’t gold, but it 
was something else that made me sit 
up, though I didn’t let on to be sur- 
prised or to covet the thing; in fact, 
when he offered it to me as a kind 0’ 
make weight, I pretended to be cool 
about it. However, I bought it; then, 
in a promiscuous way, I asked him 
where he got it. This was after we'd 
had a long palaver; and I asked him 
in such a way that he wasn’t suspicious. 
He told me, and the next moment he’d 
scuttled off, trying not to grin, for he 
had done a good trade, as he thought, 
the copper-colored thief! 

“T made a map and a plan of the spot, 
and, as I say, I’ve got it here.” He 
touched his breast again with his be- 
numbed fingers. “It’s here, wrapped in 
oilskin. And it will go down with me 
when this darned old ship sinks to Davy 
Jones’ locker. Yes, it’s on that shore 
there—that’s why I took passage in the 
Lorna. It’s just my luck that I should 
go down in sight of the promised land, 
as you may say. Here comes the wind 
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again! A little more of this and I'll 
be handing in my checks without wait- 
ing for the ship to founder.” 

His voice, which Larry’ had noticed 
had been growing weaker, became al- 
most inaudible. 

Larry raised himself carefully and 
peered through the spray. The moon 
had come through the clouds again, and 
he could see his way to the cabin—if 
he could summon strength enough with 
his stiffened limbs to reach it. 

“Hold on a little longer,” he said. 
“I’m going to try for some brandy 44 

“No, no!” remonstrated Spon. “Let 
it go! You’ll be washed overboard, 
youngster. Stop where you are!” 

But Larry was already crawling on 
his mission of charity, and paid no heed. 
Grabbing at every object that afforded 
hand-hold, he drew himself, inch by 
inch, foot by foot, along the slippery 
deck. Every now and then his hand 
failed to grasp the thing it aimed at, 
and he slid, or was hurled, against the 
side of the vessel; but at last, bruised 
and bleeding, he stumbled and _ fell 
down the companionway into the cabin. 

So weak was he, so perilous the jour- 
ney, that it was half an hour before 
he returned to his old mooring beside 
his ill-fated companion. Spon. still 
clung on, though he was unconscious ; 
and Larry, with infinite patience and 
difficulty, managed to get seme brandy 
between the man’s lips. He felt him 
move, heard him sigh and mutter; then 
Larry himself must have swooned, for 
he remembered no more till he heard 
a cry that seemed to come from the 
land beyond the one of dreams; and, 
painfully opening his eyes, saw Spon 
erect—erect !—his hands waving wildly 
in the air, his face working like a mad- 
man’s, 

“Darnley! Darnley!” he 
hoarsely. ‘Wake up, lad! 
miracle !” 

Larry got on his knees and stared 
around him; and, indeed, it seemed as 
if a miracle had been worked on their 
behalf; for the wind had dropped, the 
sea’ was comparatively calm, and, ap- 
parently, within a few yards of him 
was a headland, glowing yellow and 
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green in the sunshine that was even 
then gradually flooding the scene. 

“We’ve drifted in with the tide,” 
cried Spon, grasping him by the shoul- 
der, and supporting himself and Larry 
at the same time. “Drifted in during 
the night. We’re not dead, youngster. 
We're alive.” 

The assertion was rendered necessary 
by the unbelief in Larry’s wild eyes. 

“We're alive, and in half an hour 
we'll be ashore, on the blessed, blessed 
shore! Pull yourself together, Darn- 
ley. Here—the bottle. I hung on to it. 
Take a pull. More, more. Now, listen. 
That’s land. It’s not a darned mirage. 
It’s real, solid land, and we'll be tread- 
ing it presently. Look at it smiling at 
us. It’s waiting for us, I tell you. Yes, 
and what’s more, there’s the fortune 
waiting, too!” 

Larry put his hand to his brow; the 
privation, the strain of that journey to 
the cabin had knocked the story of 
Spon’s fortune out of his head. But it 
came back now, and he stood and stared 
at his companion. 

Spon smote him feebly on the shoul- 
der, holding him up to receive the blow, 
and laughed hysterically. 

“Forgotten, eh? Think you’ve been 
dreaming, or I’ve been romancing? 
Not a bit of it. It’s true; it’s solid bed- 
rock truth. And it’s half yours, let 
there be what there may to it. You 
understand that, Darnley, you cotton 
to that, voungster? We’ve been part- 
ners in this valley o’ the shadow 0’ 
death, and we'll be partners for life. 
There’s my hand on it.” - 

Still dazed, Larry yielded his hand, 
and while Spon wrung it with all the 
strength of which he was capable, Larry 
gazed on the smiling, sunlit shore. 

And it looked to him like that other 
shore below the castle cliff; and the 
spirit of a child, a girl in a crimson 
tam-o’-shanter, ’neath which her dark 
hair blew soft and free, seemed to hover 
about the sand. She waved her small 
white hand, as if bidding him come azd 
seize the fortune awaiting him. And 
Larry’s heart throbbed wildly, and a 
cry escaped his lips. But he checked 
it. He remembered his past struggties, 



































his many disappointments, the cup that 
had been dashed from his lips so often. 
Fortune might still be playing at will- 
o’-the-wisp. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Larry and Spon stood and stared at 
each other, then laughed, the laugh of 
men who, having faced death, and 
waited for him with grim despair, find 
that he has sheered off, and that life is 
still with them; not only life, but the 
prospect of wealth. 

Spon was full of quiet enthusiasm, 
but Larry was still a little doubtful; he 
had heard of short cuts to fabulous 
wealth before, and they had always 
turned out to be the wildcat delusions 
of harebrained dreamers. 

“We must hustle, lad,” said Spon; 
“this old sloop will be slipping from un- 
der us presently. One of the water- 
tight compartments must have held out, 
or she would have gone before this. 
Let’s have something to eat, first of all. 
I’ve just remembered that I’m as hun- 
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They cast off and worked the raft toward the shore. 


gry as a cat that’s been shut up in a 
church for a month.” 

There was plenty to eat, but they 
could not stand still while they took 
the food they so sorely needed. 

“We'll salvage all we can,” said Spon. 
“A raft’s the thing. Where’s the tools? 
There’s plenty of material,” he added, 
as he glanced at the débris with which 
the decks were still strewn. 

They worked as even Larry had 
never worked before, and in a couple 
of hours they had constructed a raft, 
launched and made it fast to the ship, 
and, scarcely pausing for breath, loaded 
it with necessaries. 

Spon appeared to think of every- 
thing. 

“You’ve read ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
Darnley?” he asked. “Right! And the 
‘Swiss Family Robinson? ‘The Ship- 
wrecked Mariners Guides’ they ought 
to be called. By Jupiter, I little thought 
I’d have to remember ’em for business 
purposes! Chuck in them hammers 
and axes; we shall want them. Put 
the cartridges in those empty tin cases; 
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‘keep your powder dry’ is always sound 
advice under any _ circumstances. 
There’s another bag of biscuits; and 
the tea. Tea is one of the things which 
makes life go cozy. Now for togs. 
We'll want something warm; it’s none 
too hot at nights in this latitude, and 
we may have to go still farther north— 
I notice you don’t ask any questions 
about this lay of mine. Well, don't. 
We won't say anything about it till we 
get there; right plump upon—what 
we're going for. You cast in your lot 
with me, share and share alike, eh, lad, 
and ask no questions?” 

“Yes,” replied Larry, “but it seems a 
one-sided bargain.” 

Spon looked at him shrewdly. 

“No, it’s a fair deal,” he said. 
“You’re young and strong, and it’s a 
choice mixture of capital and labor I’m 
proposing. And, by Jupiter, I’ve froze 
on to you! I never had a boy, but if 
I had, I’d have liked him to have been 
of your make and style. Say no more! 
Just wait! Yes, we'll have the pickles. 
There’s a world of comfort, and stimu- 
lant, in pickles, especially the hot ’uns. 
Many’s the time they’ve put pluck into 
me when I’ve been as down in the 
mouth as a Jew that’s lost a penny. 
Now, is there anything else? Well, 
then, shall we cast off ?” 

They cast off, and worked the raft 
toward the shore. They had scarcely 
reached the smooth and shelving beach, 
which made a perfect. landing-place, 
when Larry uttered an exclamation. 

The ill-fated ship was settling rap- 
idly, and, as they gazed in silent awe, 
she sank before their eyes. 

“Only just in time, lad!” said Spon 
solemnly.- “It’s a good omen—I don’t 
mean her going down, but waiting for 
us to clear off. Yes, I shouldn’t won- 
der if the luck had turned. You’re a 
mascot, Darnley,” he added, as he 
sprang ashore. 

They unloaded the raft and made her 
fast, and pitched a sail for a tent under 
some trees that grew above the beach, 
and they worked with the energy, the 
suppressed excitement, which they had 
displaved on board the ship. When 
they had time to straighten their tents, 
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and look around, they found themselves 
in a small bay or cove, from which 
rugged cliffs rose to a considerable 
height. 

Myriads of birds whistled and 
shrieked above their heads, some com- 
ing so low that Larry involuntarily put 
up his hand to ward them off. 

“Yes, it’s Robinson Crusoe to the 
life!” remarked Spon. “We’re on a bit 
of the unfrequented coast, lad. It’s bad 
harborage, and no vessel could put in 
here; scarcely a boat, for the raft passed 
fairly close over the rocks.” 

“Yes, I noticed it; and the birds are 
too tame,” said Larry; “but there must 
be a settlement or a camp near?” 

“Not for certain,” said Spon. 
“There’s two hundred and fifty million 
acres of known land, and only a few 
thousand are tilled; there are thousands 
and thousands of miles of this country, 
one of the richest in the world, which 
the foot of man has not trod. We've 
lighted on one of the places. It’s ours 
for the taking, I suppose. But we don’t 
stop here. Our destination lies back 
and beyond, over the hills there. But 
it’s a good place to spend a day or two 
in, to get the stiffness out of our limbs, 
and the taste of the salt water out of 
our mouths. Yes, we’re alone. We’re 
monarchs of all we survey, lad.” 

“All the same, I’ll load the revolv- 
ers,” remarked the practical Larry. 

The sea remained calm, the moon 
rose on a well-nigh cloudless sky, and 
Larry, as he lay on his elbow, gazing 
out on the fairylike scene, found it dif- 
ficult to realize that a few hours ago 
he and his strange companion had been 
tossing on the stormy sea and waiting 
for death. 

Presently he fell asleep—a deep 
sleep, but not so deep as to be free from 
dreams. 

He dreamed that he was lying in the 
boat below the castle cliff, and that 
Lady Marie was sitting above him, with 
the oars in her hand, and watching 
him as he had watched her sleeping in 
the days long, long ago. 

He woke before Spon, and, lighting 
a fire, prepared the breakfast. He had 
found some eggs in the rushes above 

















the sand, and he cooked these, which 
with the rashers of bacon made so 
savory an odor that Spon was awa- 
kened by it. He came out, stretching 
himself, and greeted Larry cheerily. 

He was alert as a boy, and there was 
a twinkle in his eyes as he surveyed 
the tempting food. 

“I’m thinking of where we were yes- 
terday morning, lad,” said Spon; “on 
the brink of a watery grave. And here 
we are to-day, basking in the sunshine 
in a land of plenty. Yes, the game’s 
never quite over till the ball’s stopped 
rolling. I see you’ve learned how to 
cook, among other things. Eggs and 
bacon—the Englishman’s breakfast all 
the world over. As the Yankee said, 
the Englishman eats for breakfast eggs 
and bacon for three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the. year, and bacon and 
eggs-on the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth. And now about our plans. I’ve 
been thinking, while I’ve been asleep— 
useful trick, and saves time—and it 
seems to me that it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to make this place a kind of store- 
camp. We can’t take all our things 
with us; why not hide those we can’t 
take here, so that we can come back 
for them if we want them?” 

“T’ve been exploring a little,” said 
Larry; “and there’s-a decent-sized cav- 
ern in one of the rocks. We could use 
that for a storeroom.” 

“Right,” assented Spon. ‘“We’ll pack 
’em up there after breakfast. I said 
we’d stay on here for a day or two; but 
that was last night, when I was a bit 
off color and tired; this morning I feel 
fit for anything, and want to get on the 
move.” 

He spoke with a suppressed eager- 
ness, and Larry nodded acquiescence. 

“T’m ready,” he said. 

“That’s a good lad,” commented 
Spon approvingly. “I can see you don’t 
quite believe in this lay of mine, but 
that you’re willing to humor me. Well, 
all right. You wait!” 

After breakfast and a pipe they se- 
lected the things they could carry— 
they were not many, as they had to go 
on foot—and stored the remainder in 
the cavern. Then, waiting until the 
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sun had lost something of its heat, they 
started. 

Spon had taken out his precious oil- 
skin packet, and now consulted his map 
and pocket-compass, and, appeared to 
know where they were. 

“Our road lies to the north,” he said. 
“It’s farther than I thought; but we'll 
get there, mark my word. We weren't 
saved from that doomed ship for noth- 
ing; besides, you’re my mascot, my 
good luck, you know, lad; and your 
own, too. We're partners, share and 
share alike, and if that Indian hasn’t 
put up a fraud on me Well, we'll 
say no more.” 

They climbed the hill and tramped 
side by side; in silence most of the time ; 
but now and again Spon would relate 
some strange experience in his quaint 
phraseology, and in his slow drawl. 

Larry said little, and for the greater 
part of the time his mind was wander- 
ing back to Ravenford. The sandy 
cove, the white cliffs, had recalled the 
beach below the’ castle so plainly. 

They traversed hills and plains— 
plains that some day will be tickled by 
the hoe of civilization and laugh into 
a rich harvest, but were now strange 
to the tread of man—and at nightfall 
camped under some trees. They had 
brought some biscuits and chocolate, 
and there was water galore in the 
mountain streams and the rivers which 
ran through the valleys, and Larry had 
shot a couple of birds that resembled 
snipe; so that they fared well enough. 

They resumed their tramp at day- 
break, and at noon came upon the first 
signs of fellow humanity. It was a 
small tribe of Indians, game-hunting. 

They received the wanderers with a 

cold welcome; but a present of tobacco 
from Spon melted them. 
* He made some cautious inquiries of 
one of the tribe, who spoke a mongrel 
English, and, when he and Larry had 
set out again, expressed himself satis- 
fied. 

“We’re on the right road, lad,” he 
said. “It’s a three-days’ march, the 
rate we’re going. Three days between 
us and fortune!” 

As before, they climbed hills and tra- 
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versed plains; and now they were quite 
silent and very footsore. And Larry 
began to grow more _ incredulous, 
though he would have died rather than 
have admitted it. 

On the evening of the third day, as 
they descended to a ravine through 
which a stream ran bounding over 
rocks, Spon stopped suddenly and 
looked about him. 

“This ’pears to me to be the kind of 
place that Indian told of,” he said. 
“There should be a rock rising like a 
castle from the center of the valley.” 

Larry, who had been tramping along 
in a kind of dream, awoke at the word 
castle—he was thinking of the one at 
Ravenford—and looked above him. 

“There it is,” he said, pointing to a 
mass of rock that rose almost in the 
middle of the valley. 

“It is so!’ assented Spon. 
just let me look at my plan.” 

He sat down and brought out his sa- 
cred oilskin packet, and Larry lit a pipe 
and lay down beside him with philo- 
sophic patience. 

“Right we are!” Spon exclaimed 
presently. “It answers to the Indian’s 
description exactly. Is it possible that 
I’ve found the one Indian that doesn’t 
lie? What we’re looking for is on that 
hillside there.” 


“Now, 


He pointed with a hand that, as Larry 
saw, shook. 

“The hill on the left. There are the 
three trees—they stand up like sentinels, 
eh, Darnley?—and there’s the sun 
throwing a shadow. Oh, let’s get on, 
Darnley, and settle the matter, for I’m 
in a fever-heat, and shaking like a 
child.” 

His excitement was infectious, and 
Larry felt his blood quicken as he 
strode beside him. 

They waded the stream, and Spon 
began to climb the hill, Larry close be- 
hind him. Suddenly Spon stopped, took 
out his plan, and consulted it. 

“It’s here,” he said hoarsely, “that 
our fortune lies, if fortune there is. 
Ah!” he uttered an exclamation, and 
his tanned face grew redder. 

“Look, Darnley; look here!” 

Larry followed Spon’s eyes and saw 
evident signs of spade work in the hill- 
side. 

“Some one been here before us,” he 
said. 

“The Indians! 
Spon. “It’s no lies. 
knife, lad. Dig, dig!” 

Both men were on their knees and 
digging with their long knives for all 
they were worth. They dug up the 
sandy soil furiously, half-blinding them- 
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selves, the sweat pouring off them, and 
suddenly Larry came upon something 
that sparkled faintly through its dull 
surface. 

“What’s this?” he said calmly. 

Spon almost tore it from his hand, 
and, straightening his aching back, ex- 
amined it closely. Then he threw up 
his other hand above his head and 
screeched—he was too hoarse to yell. 

“We're right!” he cried. “The In- 
dian’s straight. It’s a ruby.” 

“A ruby!” echoed Larry, astounded 
and still incredulous. 

“Yes; leastways, it’s a spinel, a kind 
of ruby. The real sort lie below. This 
is a spinel, the carmine spinel. You 
stare, my lad! I’ve been reading up 
the subject; I’ve been making in- 
quiries. Where the spinel is, the false 
ruby is found; and the real, precious, 
blood ruby. We must dig, dig. And 
we've brought no spades! Look, an- 
other! That’s the vermeil. Why, the 
hill’s full of ’em, just full of ’em.” 

He danced and laughed hoarsely, his 
voice echoed by the lonely hills. 

Larry, catching the contagion, 
breathed hard and stared at the stones 
which he held in his own hands. 

“Rubies!” he gasped. “Why—why, 
they’re as valuable as diamonds!” 

“More, more!” cried Spon, laughing 
hysterically. “A pure ruby will fetch 
more than a diamond of the same size; 
and they’re here—beneath our feet!” 

“Then .it was a ruby mine you 
bought,” said Larry; and all the time he 
was digging, grubbing, frantically with 
his knife. 

“That’s so,” drawled Spon, with the 
complacency of success. “I didn’t tell 
you because you’d only have laughed 
at me. They think—the wiseacres in 
England—that rubies are only found in 
Burma and Ceylon. They don’t know 
what this Columbia they call British 
holds. We'll teach ’em. But not until 
we've made our pile. Now, was I 
dreaming, romancing? Was I on the 
track of a fairy-tale when I asked you 
to join me?” 

“No, no,” breathed Larry. “Forgive 
me. I ask your pardon, Spon.” 

“Say no more. That’s enough,” re- 


joined Spon. “And, after all, it was 
only natural and reasonable. It must 
have seemed to you like a fairy-story. 
What’s that you’ve got?” He broke off 
as Larry picked up a small stone. 

“That’s an alabandine—see, it’s vio- 
let. There’s the real blood ruby near 
at hand. If we only had a spade, some 
picks! Like everything that’s precious, 
the good ones lie below, and want work- 
ing for.” 

“The Indians have been here before 
us,” said Larry. 

“That’s so,” assented Spon, “but they 
only worked the surface. They didn’t 
know the value of the things; and, if 
they had known, they wouldn’t dig for 
‘em. There’s one thing on earth your 
Indian doesn’t like, and that’s work— 
honest toil. That’s where we have 
them, Darnley.” 

They forgot that they were tired, 
that their feet were sore and bleeding 
with a long march. They were insen- 
sible to fatigue. And no wonder; for 
there, beneath them, lay that for which 
men toil and sweat all their long lives 
—wealth, untold wealth. They dug and 
grubbed until exhaustion put a period 
to their toil; then dropped down ex- 
hausted side by side, with their pockets 
full of the precious jewels—the jewels 
for which men have sold a kingdom 
and women their honor. 

Larry awoke from a fevered sleep. 

He had dreamed that Lady Marie had 
stood before him, her white neck encir- 
cled by a glittering row of rubies that 


‘ shone blood-red in the sunlight; and 


that he was the man who had placed 
the necklet there. 

Spon lay beside him, sleeping with a 
calm, a placid smile on his wizened 
face; but he moved as Larry moved. 

“Ah, lad!” he said, stretching him- 
self. ‘Eager to be at it? But there’s 
no hurry.” 

* “No hurry!” echoed Larry. “But— 
but some one else may come; some In- 
dian trader de 

Spon smiled. 

“No Indian will come, and no trader, 
and if he does, we are here first, 
and——” he touched his revolver. 
“But I’ve been thinking while I’ve slept 
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—useful knack that, lad—and I see that 
we shall have to have spades and picks. 
The real blood-red ruby lies below the 
surface, deeper than we can ever get 
with our knives. We shall have to go 
back to the camp.” 

Larry stifled a groan; but he knew 
that Spon was right. They went to the 
ruby mine—it was not far, for they had 
thrown themselves down to sleep near 
the spot where they had commenced 
working, and picked up some more 
gems. 

“All pretty; all very well,” said 
Spon; “but it’s the real blood-red ruby 
that we want, and we’ll have it! Let’s 
start for the camp.” 

So they tore themselves away from 
the magic hill and toiled back to the 
camp. 

No words of mine can describe the 
wearisomeness of that journey, every 


hour and day of which took them away 
from their El Dorado. They reached 
the cave at last, and carrying spade and 
pick they journeyed back. 

They avoided the haunts of Indians 
on this their return journey, and 
reached the ruby ground worn and ex- 
hausted by physical effort and mental 
strain. 

Weary as they were, they could 
scarcely consent to sleep or take rest 
before they fell to work, and they dug 
with the frantic energy of men digging 
for their lives. 

It was Larry who came upon the 
first real blood-red ruby. 

“Ts this it?” he asked, as he held out 
the precious stone. 

“It is!” gasped Spon. “It’s the right 
thing. You’ve found it. You’re the 
mascot; you’re the luck, my lad! Our 
fortune’s made!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Qe 


AT THE SHORE. 


RS. NEWLYWED—The salt air agrees perfectly with mother. 
Mk. NEwLywep—lIt shows blooming good sense in that! 


BSA. 
A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 
EARY WILLIE—I've given lots 0’ money to free public libraries. 


Tom THompson—You have? 
WeEArY WILLIE—Sure. 


Time is money, ain’t it? 


IN SWEET ACCORD. 
ERROLD—I wish I had that ten dollars you owe me. 
Hosart—lI wish you had, too; I'd like to borrow it over again. 
REWARDED. 
AM SHINBONE—Am Jim Jackson still waiting on de tables .at Smith’s 


restaurant ? 


Mose MosspuNKER—No; Miss Snoball finally married him—aftah keeping 


him waiting for two years. 
J 


SQA. 
PAPEILY LOCATED. 
IRST BOY—We live in a flat at home. 


SEconp Boy—Do you like it? 
First Boy—Oh, it’s great. 
the janitor’ll tell us to move. 


Maw dasn’t lick me for fear I'll ‘holler loud and 
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Municipal Ownership and Slavery. 


Every government which beconies an 
employer has the power to compel the 
services of its employees upon terms of 
its own choosing, and experience has 
shown that this power will be exercised 
whenever the assertion of a right to the 
contrary on the part of a large body of 
workmen threatens to interrupt the or- 
derly progress of any business in which 
government is engaged. . . . If 
any authority of government has the 
power to review the employee’s deci- 
sion, to correct his judgment and to 
send him back to work, or to impose 
pains and penalties for abandoning his 
employment, or for the manner of such 
abandonment, he has become a slave. 
Every employing government has power 
to exercise such reviewing authority, to 
compel further service, and to impose 
such penalties. And when any govern- 
ment becomes a large employer of la- 
bor, these powers do not long remain 
in abeyance.—H. T. Newcoms, lawyer. 


Public Control of Capital. 


I have been long in perceiving clearly 
that there are two chief economic classes 
in America, as elsewhere: those whose 
poverty compels them to produce more 
than they require for their own main- 
tenance, and those whose wealth en- 
ables them to control and consume more 
than they produce, and more than they 
render proportionate service in ex- 
change for; that the reward of the for- 
mer class is invariably less than the 
value of its product, whereas the re- 
ward or income of the latter class is 
greatly in excess of the value of its 





product, and bears no proportionate re- 
lation to the value of the service it ren- 
ders. : 

I would not have it thought that I 
disapprove of capital. On the contrary, 
I regard capital as necessary at present 
to the public welfare; but as so harmful 
when used selfishly, that its complete 
control by the people (collectively) is 
essential—J. G. PHELPs STOKEs, mil- 
lionaire socialist. 


Politics as a Profession. 


There is nothing easy about the pro- 
fession of politics. It means hardship, 
self-denial, patience, hard work, pov- 
erty. No man who seeks a great mate- 
rial fortune should choose politics for 
his life work. Except for the bare ne- 
cessities of existence, money cannot 
honestly be made in politics. 

There is no such thing as “honest 
graft.” The so-called “honest grafter” 
is far more to be feared than the bank 
burglar, and does far more harm than 
his less cowardly, if less successful, 
brother in State’s prison. 

The theory that graft can, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be honest has done 
more to discredit a great profession 
than all the mud-slingers, yellow jour- 
nalists, and muck-rakers combined. 
Don't expect to succeed in politics, don’t 
even try for such success, unless you 
are determined to preserve your self- 
respect. 

Gild it as you please, call it legitimate 
business, counsel fee, or contract for 
public or private work, graft is graft 
none the less grisly, hideous, and dis- 
honest. AN, of New 


York. 
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The Evils of Public Opinion. 


There is a large group of laws, nota- 
bly those concerning the social evil, re- 
striction on the sale of liquor, and 
Sunday observance, which well illus- 
trates the power, and the evils, too, of 
public opinion. 

With us, as perhaps with no other 
nation, and now as never before, public 
opinion is nearly omnipotent, and has 
largely converted, and tends to convert, 
more and more, our legislative assem- 
blies from representative gatherings 
into bodies of delegates whose chief 
function is to formulate and perfect in 


detail measures dictated by the people 
as a whole, or by a majority or sup- 
posed majority of them. 

This is the natural and logical out- 
come of democracy in large, complex, 
and intelligent communities like ours. 
Whether we like it or not, it is a condi- 


tion which confronts us. It seems to 
me, wise and good men will not seek to 
change it—something I believe impos- 
sible to do—but frankly conceding the 
great and, if possible, growing power 
of public opinion, they will seek to in- 
fluence it, to form and guide it, and 
make it work for higher things in the 
varied life of our people. 

Correlative to that craving for sym- 
pathy and approbation which is so large 
an element in giving public opinion its 
power, is that principle or trait of hu- 
man nature that demands conformity, 
and also tends to yield it. I cannot but 
think that this largely springs from 
pride of opinion and intellectual laziness. 
How few of us have substantial reasons 
for the opinions we hold on any subject ! 
We have adopted them because nature 
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abhors a vacuum in the mind as in the 
physical world—WILLIAM TRAVERS 
JEROME. 


American Honesty and Content. 


The sentiment that supported the 
Armstrong committee did not come 
from the idle and curious, born of un- 
healthy love of scandal, but from the 
business men of the country. They re- 
sented the practises which were dis- 
closed as a reflection upon American 
business, whose standards are probity 
and fair dealing. They weren’t afraid 
that the business interests of the country 
would suffer. They knew the foul- 
breeding places of corporate misman- 
agement must be cleaned out. They 
knew the difference between sane criti- 
cism and indiscriminate abuse, between ~ 
necessary correctives and excited talk. 

We don’t want to rake muck where 
there is no muck, but we do want to 
rake muck where it must be raked. 
Wherever a disease exists it must be 
exposed. The best remedy in the world 
is exposure. Let the people know and 
they will mete out justice. 

The fact is coming home to every 
business man, that every oblique ap- 
proach to a legislator, every unfair 
method, every special privilege is a 
stroke at the foundations and security 
of business. 

We hear much about discontent in 
these days. There is some discontent 
which should be recognized, but the dis- 
content that looks with envious eyes on 
success, the discontent that attacks 
property as such is, I believe, a negli- 
gible quantity in the United States — 
Cuarces E. HuGHEs. 

















THE HALLOWE’EN GIRL 


How to Look Pretty in the. 
Wvening 


By Augusta Prescott 


AYTIME is rather prosaic at best. 
But when it comes evening a 
woman wants to look her pret- 
tiest. In the glamour of the lights and 
the fascinations of the shadows it is 
only fitting that she should be beauti- 
ful. Moreover, there is very little ex- 
cuse for her being otherwise. 
The woman who does not know how 
to look pretty in the evening is to be 
pitied. She loses. the greater share of 





the admiration which should be hers 
in life; and she also loses the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she is at her best. 

To look pretty and to know that you 
are looking pretty; to look your best 
and to know that you are looking your 
best ; to be admired, courted, petted, and 
flattered—these are the things which 
make life worth the living, to any 
woman. 

And a woman never outgrows the 
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age when she likes to be admired. If 
she be of the right sort, she is as fond 
of adulation at sixty as she was at 
twenty. 

It is only ‘recently that woman has 
learned the art of looking pretty in the 
evening. Actresses have always known 
how. But it is within only two or three 
years—and, perhaps, one might say 
within a single year—that the home 
woman, the domestic woman, and the 
woman of a family, have been initiated 
into the secret. Now it is an open 
secret to every woman who wants to 
learn it. 

Looking nice in the evening is a dis- 
tinct art. A woman may know how to 
look fairly well in the daytime, yet be 
wholly ignorant of the knowledge of 
how to look well at night. The shad- 
ows make her ghastly. She may know 
how to dress for the parlor and the 
street, yet be wholly ignorant of how 
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to get herself up for dinner. In the 
theater and in the evening drawing- 
room she is a freak; yet the knowledge 
of how to look well by gaslight is quite 
as essential as the knowledge of how to 
look pretty in the daytime. 

In the first place—and without hope 
of escape from it—the woman who is 
going to look pretty in the evening must 
reconcile herself to the use of artifice. 
This does not mean that she must 
bleach her hair and paint her face. But 
it does mean that she must take advan- 
tage of all the harmless little means pro- 
vided for her beauty. 

If she be a dainty woman, she will 
want scented soaps, nice face-powders, 
good lotions and creams; and she will 
want materials to make the hair glossy 
and the finger-nails bright. She must 
make herself bewitching, and she can- 
not do this unless she is willing to go to 
a little trouble and a little—though a 
very little—expense. 








» 











A certain woman went to 
a beauty specialist. 

“Please make’ me_ look 
pretty,” said she. “I am go- 
ing to a reception, and [ 
want to look my best.” 

“Then I must touch your 
lips with alcohol to make 
them red and to get off the 
old skin,” said the specialist. 
“And I must massage your 
cheeks with skin food to 
plump them out and make 
them full. And I must dust 
a little powder into the open 
pores of your skin to make 
it smooth and to preserve 
it aad 

“Impossible,” said the wo- 
man, “‘for I never use skin 
foods, and I am opposed to 
the use of powder or any- 
thing else that is artificial.” 

“Very well,” smiled the - 
beauty specialist. “Then I 
can do nothing at all for 
you. A little artifice is nec- 
essary in my business; and, 
when I make up my patrons, 
I wave the hair and use the 








PAINTING THE EYEBROWS WITH OIL TO MAKE THEM GLOSSY 


curling-tongs, and I employ 
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pompadour rats 
and hairpins. I also 
use pins, curls, and 
hair _ ornaments. 
When it comes to 
the face, I use flesh 
foods, powders, and 
all of the other 
things that I con- 
sider absolutely es- 
sential Are you 
willing, madame ?” 
The lady hesi- 
tated. “You may 
go ahead,” said she. 
An hour Mater, 
when she emerged 
from the dressing- 
room of the beauty 
specialist, she was a 
vision of prettiness. 
The transformation 
had been complete. 
She had entered the 
beauty parlors a 
commonplace, mid- 
dle-aged woman of 
unprepos- 
sessing mien. She 
came out looking a 
very pretty young 
woman, charming in 








each dainty detail. 
As for her age, at 
least ten years had 
been taken off it by her new looks! 

In this case the beauty specialist had 
bestowed special attention upon the 
eyebrows, which were rather light. Ta- 
king a tiny little brush, she had dipped 
it in melted vaseline and almond-oil, 
mixed half and half, and warmed. With 
this thick, oily substance she went over 
the eyebrows half a dozen times, ma- 
king them glossy and dark. Then, 
taking a bit of absorbent cotton, she 
had wiped away the superfluous oil. 

“Tf you would do this every night of 
your life,” said she, “you would soon 
be rewarded with a pair of dark and 
beautifully shaped eyebrows.” 

When it came to the skin, the beauty 
doctor massaged it well; but not before 
she had washed it in very hot water 
and scrubbed it with a face-scrubbing- 


A PERFUMED CAP TO SCENT THE HAIR 


brush. She went over the face, neck, 
and arms, scouring well. Her mate- 
rials were hot water and home-made 
soap jelly. Then she washed the soap 
jelly off with water, in which there 
was a little powdered borax, and about 
a pinch of oatmeal to a basin of water. 
In the last rinsing water she put a little 
benzoin to scent the skin. 

Meanwhile, an attendant had been 
busy upon the hair, which was washed 
and fanned dry. It was then rubbed 
with the hands until it shone. And, 
after five minutes of brisk brushing, to 
bring out the natural oils, it was waved. 

The waving extended all over the 
head. Each hair was treated so that 
the head looked naturally waved, as is 
the case with curly hair. And then the 
hair was scented. 





> 











The scenting of the hair was most 
interesting. It was done after the hair 
had been waved, curled, and dressed, 
and even the last hairpin had been put 
in place. 

Then from the depths of a drawer 
which was heavy with sweetness the 
beauty doctor took out a little heliotrope 
silk cap, shaped something like a night- 
cap. This was 
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is to protect them—as they are very 
open—and also to make your skin look 
smoother.” 

Covering the face thickly with pow- 
der, she stepped back and surveyed the 
job. “Splendid,” said she. “And, by 
the time you are ready to go out, there 
will be just the right kind of luster. 
Your skin will be smooth and pretty, 

with all of that 





lined and wadded, 
and, from its inte- 
rior, there came a 
bewitching scent of 


heliotrope. 
Taking this in 
her hand, the 


beauty doctor gave, 
it a vigor- 
ous shake. “That 
is to wake up the 
scent,” said she. 
Then, slipping it 
over the lady’s 
head, she patted it 
down flat, and tied 
it under the chin. 
The _ entire cap, 
even to the strings, 
was scented heav- 
ily with heliotrope. 

“Tf you had 
been going to wear 
rose,” said she, “I 
would have given 
you a rose-colored 
silk cap lined with 
rose sachet pow- 
der. Or, if you 
had been going to 
wear green, I 





dull, pasty look 
gone.. Powder, in 
the case of a much- 
neglected skin like 
yours, should be 
put on very thick. 
In a very few min- 
utes it will be ab- 
sorbed by the skin, 
which opens its big 
and much abused 
pores to receive it. 
The result is good, 
and the surface of 
the skin is re- 
stored.” 

The beauty doc- 
tor went on to ex- 
plain that, if the 
skin was kept 
clean and treated 
with beauty lotions 
and skin foods, in 
time it would not 
require this powder 
treatment; but 
that, in the case of 
a neglected skin, 
there was nothing 
else that would 
take its place. 








would have given 
you a clover-leaf 
colored cap, scented with sweet clover. 
I believe,” she added, with a smile, “that 
there is an affinity between colors and 
scents.” 

Then, going back to the complexion, 
she took out a big fat powder-puff, and 
dipped it in a bowl of brunette face- 
powder. 

“You are dark,” said she, “and you 
need a dark powder. If you were light, 
I would use a blond powder. You see, 
I am trying to fill up your pores. This 


A COQUETTISH SMILE AND AN ANIMATED MANNER 


“Now,” said she, 
“T am going to 
bleach your neck and arms and hands, 
for they need it. I think I shall use 
lanolin and peroxid, which will make 
the neck and_ shoulders snow-white. 
And then I hope you will keep them so. 
The stains upon your fingers I will re- 
move with alcohol and pumice. And 


then I shall massage them until they 
are soft and white.” 

The beauty doctor, talking as she 
worked, gradually transformed her pa- 
tient. 
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“T am making you into a 
swan,” said she, in answer to 
an inquiring look from the 
woman in the chair. “You 
are to be in heliotrope, are 
you not? Then I shall pin 
this bunch of artificial 
French violets in your hair, 
which is a certain shade of 
brown. You must be all in 
harmony. If your hair were 
dark the violets would not do 
at all; and if it were blond, 
they would be insipid. But 
your hair is a mouse-colored 
brown, and you need the vig- 
orous purple of the violets 
to help out. I shall also put 
a few violets in your corsage 
to bring out the violet lights 
of your eyes, which might, 
otherwise, be called gray. 
Now, madame, you see your- 
self a demure beauty! Your 
shoulders are snowy-white, 
and they slope beautifully in 
that old-fashioned way which is so 
fashionable now. You are a pretty 
woman. Under the glare of the electric 
lights your hair will shine, and you will 
stand forth a well-groomed beauty.” 

Grooming is, after all, the thing. 
Grooming and good care. There are 
women who must always be careful. 
They must be careful of the expression ; 
careful of the pose of the head; careful 
of the profile; and careful of the way 
they hold the neck and face. 

There are women who look best ffom 
a side view; and these women, if they 
are wise, will try to display the profile. 
They should always have their picture 











THERE ARE WOMEN WHO LOOK BEST DRESSED IN SIMPLE AND DEMURE 


STYLE 


taken in that way. There are other 
women who are at their best in coquet- 
tish mood, and they should always try 
to coquette a little. And there are wom- 
en—though these are very few—who 
look prettiest when they are serious. 

Study your looks, study your face, 
know your moods and your tenses. And 
try to look pretty! In the daytime, 
when one is worried and busy, there is 
some excuse for a careless, flustered 
look. But at night, when one is at 
leisure and has had time to rest, there 
is very little to be said for the woman 
who does not present an attractive ap- 
pearance. 


Answers to Correspondents 


I have tried your very valuable wrinkle cream. 
We made it ourselves from the formula which 
you sent us. It was, as you promised, very cheap, 
for we had nearly all the ingredients in the 
house. It has done wonders for us in the way 
of eradicating wrinkles and taking away the tired 
lines. My mother and I both use it. 


I am glad you found it good, also glad that 
it was so cheap to make. There is no charge, at 
all, for anything mentioned in this department. 
All recipes are sent to you absolutely free. 

Please send me something to remove superflu- 


ous hair from the face. Is there such a thing as 
a dietary for the reduction of the weight? I 


II 


weigh almost two hundred pounds, yet am only 
five feet four inches in height. I would like to 
reduce, D. P. 

You are too stout, and should reduce at once. 
I am mailing you the Berlin dietary, which I 
can highly recommend. You are allowed to eat 
all you want, yet the food is not of the fattening 
kind. I am also sending you my directions for 
taking superfluous hair off the face. I think 
you will find that both are just what you want 
and need. 


Where can I get something that will take the 
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furrows out of my forehead? I would like a pre- 
scription for a good furrow cream. Miss G. 

I think you will find that I have just what 
you want. I am sending you the directions for 
making it. Wash the face in hot water every 
night. Then use this as a retiring cream. It 
will keep your forehead free from wrinkles, 


Do you know of anything that will increase 
the size of the bust? I am extremely thin, and 
as flat as a board. Of course, I would like to 
have a nice figure like other girls. I am twenty- 
two, and I think my figure ought to be nice now, 
if ever. K. G. 

You are right in thinking that you should have 
a good figure. I will mail you the formula for 
a bust-developer. Any druggist will put it up for 
you. I have heard it highly recommended, though 
I have not personally tried it. But I believe it 
to be good. 

I have tried your developing formula with the 
most gratifying results. My chest has filled out 
greatly since I began its use. Perhaps you 
will remember that you sent me the formula tell- 
ing me to go to any druggist and get it put up. 
I did so, with the results above told. Shall I 
keep on taking it? Mrs. ELLEN V. 

No, I would advise you to stop if you have 
begun to see the good results. Doubtless you will 
continue to improye now that you have begun. If 
you find yourself getting thin again, you can 
begin taking it again. 

I am twenty-eight years old—old enough to 
be married. But, alas! I do not think there is 
any such happiness in store for me. I am af- 
flicted with a grievous growth of hair upon my 
upper lip. It is covered with a black down that 
is very trying. I would be pretty were it not for 
this. Can it be removed? ALIcE D. 

I am mailing you some directions for the re- 
moval of superfluous hair from the upper lip. It 
is my belief that it can always be removed, no 
matter how heavy the growth may be. Anyway, 
the directions contain nothing hurtful, and it 
would be no harm to try them. The materials, 
as you will see, are right in the house, You 
will not have to purchase anything. 


I am one of the thankful ones, and I must 


NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be 


Women who want to improve their looks may address her. 
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write and express my appreciation of your de- 
partment in SMITH’S MAGAZINE. The magazine 
comes into our home regularly, and we think it 
worth twice the small price asked for it. As for 
myself, I was too heavy. But, since I began liv- 
ing upon your Berlin dietary, I have begun to get 
thinner. I am losing, on an average, five pounds 
a week, which is considerable when you come to 
figure it up. I want to thank you, and to ask 
you for something to make my hair stop turning 
gray. Miss H 

I am sending you the formula for a hair-tonic 
which is very highly recommended. Take the 
prescription to your druggist, and he will put it 
up for you. I am glad you have reduced your 
weight so successfully. 

How thankful I am that I can write to SMITH’sS 
MAGAZINE and receive an answer. asked for 
your hair-tonic, which you sent me to my great 
pleasure. My hair has stopped turning gray and 
is beginning to be glossy again. I used the tonic 
only two weeks when I began to see the improve- 
ment. GRACE B. 

Letters like yours are always good to receive. I 
am more than pleased at the satisfactory results. 


I notice in one of your articles in SmiTH’s that 
you speak of soap jelly. Will you tell me how it 
is made, and whether I can make it myself? Also, 
tell me what to do for blackheads. F. O. E. 

By this mail I have sent you full directions 
for making soap jelly. You should never be 
without it in the house. For blackheads, wash 
the face well and cover it with your home-made 
soap jelly. Leave on ten minutes. Then wash 
off in very hot water. You will take the black- 
heads away every time. 

I have always enjoyed SMITH’s MAGAZINE so 
much, but specially have I enjoyed it recently. 
Will you please send me your wrinkle cream for- 
mula? H. E. 

I mail it to you with much pleasure. I think 
you will find it excellent. Thank you for your 
kind words regarding SMITH’s. I am sure that 
you will find the magazine growing better and 
better every month. No money is spared to make 
it the very best magazine of its kind in the 
country. It is interesting to everybody. And it 
is helpful, too-—which is a rare combination ! 


lad to answer, free of charge, all questions relating to beauty. 


She will give advice upon all matters of 


eee culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed envelope for a reply. 


our name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. 


Address: “‘Mrs, 


Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 
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Education of Children | 


By Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 


President National Educators Association and Superintendent Public Instruction of Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


On February 17, 1905, upon thé oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Frances E. Willard in the Capitol at 
Washington, the Hon. Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, paid a glowing tribute, 
not only to this great woman, but also 
to womanhood in general. In the 
course of his beautiful and eloquent 
remarks upon the career and character 
of Miss Willard he said: “To make 
the homes of the millions pure, to ren- 
der sweet and strong those human rela- 
tions which constitute the family—this 
was her mission and her work. And 
there cannot be a wiser method of man- 
kind’s upliftment than this, no better 
way to make a nation noble and endur- 
ing; for the hearthstone is the founda- 
tion whereon the State is built. The 
family is the social and natural unit. 
Spencer wrote learnedly of ‘the individ- 
ual and the State ;’ but he wrote words 
merely. The individual is not the im- 
portant factor in nature or the nation. 
Nature destroys the individual. Nature 
cares only for the pair, knows in some 
form nothing but the family. And so, 
by the deep reasoning of Nature itself, 
Frances E. Willard’s work was justi- 
fied.” 

It is at this point that life insurance 
helps to reinforce the work of Frances 
FE. Willard. Life insurance helps to 
sustain and perpetuate the family by 
saving the widowed mother from pov- 
erty and by creating a trust fund for 
the maintenance and education of chil- 
dren. It encourages sobriety, industry, 
and thrift by the periodic payments 
which constitute an essential part in al- 
most every scheme of life insurance. 
Money that would be spent upon drink 
or other needless luxuries must be saved 
for the payment of premiums if the in- 
surance shall not lapse or at least lose 
a part of its value, This is a powerful 
stimulus to the young man even before 


others are dependent upon him. After 
he attains the dignity of fatherhood, the 
duty of providing for the present and 
future needs of his family becomes a 
powerful motive for industry, economy, 
and temperance; and a life insurance 
policy helps to strengthen this motive 
and to develop habits of thrift. 

Since the family is the foundation of 
the State, life insurance may be re- 
garded as a patriotic duty. For it is 
the duty of the parent to prepare his 
children for citizenship, and this im- 
plies that he must give them a suitable 
education. Public and private schools 
of all grades and kinds, from the kin- 
dergarten to the university, have been 
liberally provided and lavishly equipped 
for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion; but when the father is called 
away in the prime of life, the children 
must oftentimes leave school as soon as 
the law allows them to go to work, and 
their time and strength are exhausted 
in the mere struggle for bread. A life 
insurance policy would have enabled 
them to remain at school and to secure 
for themselves all that an education 
means in the way of future earning 
power and future usefulness. A na- 
tion’s progress depends upon the prop- 
er education of its future citizens. Not 
the bank with its stored millions, nor 
the fortress with its frowning guns, but 
“the little red schoolhouse on the hill,” 
is the real symbol of the strength and 
perpetuity of American institutions. 

“The best is not too good for my 
children,” said a clergyman not long 
ago; “and life insurance will help me 
to give them the best education that 
they will take.” Policies which mature 
in ten, fifteen, or twenty years serve to 
provide the money for a course at col- 
lege or at some technical or profession- 
al school. 

‘The parent’s love for his children 
should prompt him to make adequate 
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provision for them in the event of his 
death. For the wage-earner and for 
the man who is depéndent upon a sal- 
ary this is a difficult problem. While 
his strength and his power to earn 
money last, he can provide for their 
needs, whilst his wife devotes her time 
and energy to the care of the home and 
to that nurture and training which a 
mother’s love prompts her to give with 
the most anxious solicitude. When the 
day’s work is done, and when the father 
is seated by the fireside surrounded by 
those whom he loves, the future some- 
times rises before his mind. In vision 
he sees his family bereft of his care and 
his earnings. . He sees his wife haggard 
and worn with work. She is strug- 
gling for bread, raiment, and shelter 
for herself and her little ones. He 
hears the cry of the youngest for that 
care which the mother finds it impossi- 
ble to give. The older children are 
kept from school because they must 
either take charge of the dependent 
ones while the mother is at work, or 
they must themselves engage in the 
fierce struggle for existence. The 
shadowy forecast of an always possible 
future should drive him to make the 
provision which is rendered possible by 
life insurance in some one of the com- 
panies which have shown by years of 
careful management that they deserve 
the confidence of the public. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,” 
was the text selected for a sermon in 
favor of life insurance. At first sight 
it seemed a strange text, but in the Re- 
vised Version the language is, “Be not 
anxious for the morrow,” and a life 
insurance policy in some company 
which has shown the strength of Gi- 
braltar is one of the best means to drive 
away anxious thought for the future. 
Thus, when rightly interpreted, this 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount 
becomes a most cogent argument in 
favor of life insurance. 

Time was when the most a good citi- 
zen and loving parent could do for his 
family, if the fear for their future dis- 
tressed him, was to work a little hard- 
er, to strain himself under a heavier 
load, to add a trifle more each week 
to that little store of savings which 
were accumulating so slowly. It was 
ten, perhaps twenty, years before his 


savings could amount to enough to 
make even a meager provision for those 
he loves. At any time the failure of a 
savings bank, the collapse of a building 
and loan association, or an ill-advised 
investment of his own might sweep 
away the hard-earned savings of years, 
and destroy at one stroke the fruit of 
past and present labors and the founda- 
tion of future hopes. 

There are teachers and clerks who 
have a fixed income. As soon as they 
see a way to secure the maintenance 
of their home and the education of 
their children they lose no time in ma- 
king the necessary provision. What 
keeps them from taking the necessary 
step is not heartlessness nor thought- 
lessness, but the seeming hopelessness 
of being able to make adequate pro- 
vision out of small earnings. Such need 
not despair. -To them the various 
forms of life insurance are of supreme 
interest and importance. Worry is 
worse than overwork, and they can es- 
cape both by adopting the plan of in- 
surance best adapted to their circum- 
stances and their income. 

Let us descend from the general to 
particulars, I prefer to take my illus- 
trations from the old-line companies, 
whose premiums are fixed by contract, 
and cannot be increased at a time when 
one’s power to pay has begun to wane. 
In passing I may say that an agent 
came to our town to organize a lodge 
with an insurance provision as one of 
its features; he left on the next train, 
saying, “Those fellows know too much.” 
It was shown him by a simple calcula- 
tion that if the. assessments were not 
to be increased in the coming years, 
every member participating in the plan 
would have to live, on the average, 
more than 140 years. Moreover, I 
prefer to take my illustrations from 
some company in which I have no per- 
sonal interest. My life insurance, for 
the benefit of my wife and children, was 
taken in other old-line companies, to the 
limit of my ability to pay the premiums, 
before my attention was drawn to this 
particular company. I refer to The 
Prudential of Newark, N. J., which has 
been likened to the rock of Gibraltar by 
reason of its solidity and its conserva- 
tive methods of doing business. One 
of their policies is known as the Child’s 





A TRUST FUND FOR THE MAINTENANCE, ETC. 


Endowment Policy. In one of the an- 
nouncements the founder and President 
of the Company, U. S. Senator John 
F, Dryden, says: “This form of policy 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President of The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


furnishes an excellent means of secur- 
ing on the installment plan a fund 
wherewith to pay the expenses of a 
child through college, or while prepar- 
ing for a profession, or during the pe- 
riod spent in acquiring the technical 
knowledge demanded in certain em- 
ployments. Under other conditions, 
the fund secured through the policy 
may be used to give the child a start 
in business, or, in the case of a daugh- 
ter, a dowry at marriage. Policies 
may be taken out at the birth of a child 
or at any age thereafter up to and in- 
eluding age fifteen, to mature upon the 
anniversary of the policy at ages eight- 
een, twenty-one, or twenty-five, and 
will be issued for sums from $500 to 
$5,000. When the endowment ma- 
tures, the amount of the policy, with 
profits (or dividends) added thereto, 
will be paid to the child insured or to 
the parent or guardian.” Not only is 
the amount of the policy with profits 
payable at the age stated in the con- 
tract, but in the event of previous death 
all: premiums are returned with three 


per cent. compound interest. The very 
fact that the possibility of a higher or 
professional education is in store for 
him serves as a wonderful incentive to 
the boy while on his way through the 
public schools. If it be true that as- 
pirations make the man, then surely the 
plan of insurance which fills the heart 
with aspirations is deserving of atten- 
tion and careful study. Let us assume © 
that a man says to himself: “If only 
I had a few thousand dollars laid aside 
for the wife and babies, I could work 
cheerfully and rest easily without fear 
of the future. But how can I hope 
to leave them even a few hundreds? 
All I can possibly save out of my earn- 
ings is $2 each week. It seems utterly 
hopeless to dream of building up a fund 
to maintain and educate my children 
on such slender savings.” And such a 
case would be hopeless except that right 
here comes The Prudential Insurance 
Company, and says that $2 a week en- 
trusted to them will give the family 
$5,000 of protection. Taking the age 
of the insured, for instance, at thirty 
years as a basis, the Company says: 
“Pay me $98.85 per annum, somewhat 
less than $2 per week savings, and I 
will guarantee you $5,000 for your 
family, payable to-morrow in the event 
of death, if your first premium has been 
fully paid.” 

It would take the man over thirty 
years to accumulate $5,000 by any or- 
dinary plan of savings. In every day 
of every month of these thirty years 
he is liable to die and leave only a frac- 
tion of a sufficient sum for his family. 
And on any day in those thirty years 
he may wake up to find his earnings 
gone, swept irrevocably away by some 
mischance of fortune. On the other 
hand, The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany puts to the credit of his family 
in the event of his death the sum of 
$5,000 the day and hour on which he 
pays his first premium. It enters 
into a contract with him, by which it 
pledges the millions behind the Com- 
pany to pay his family $5,000, provided 
only he pays the premium equal to his 
$2 a week savings, as agreed in the 
contract. 

The provident man says to himself: 
“Suppose I leave my family $5,000, 
how can I leave it so that it may not be 
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speedily dissipated by injudicious use 
or diverted from the purpose for which 
it is intended? I should like this paid 
in installments sufficient to carry the 
family until the children are educated 
or self-supporting.” This very terse 
requirement is already provided for. 
By one of the many plans provided by 
The Prudential Insurance Company, 
the money to be paid the family can be 
paid in yearly installments, thus carry- 
ing the children to and beyond the pe- 
riod when they become self-sustaining. 

It should be remembered that the 
foregoing figures are based on a fair 
minimum of the possible savings of the 
average wage-earner. Yet if that as- 
sumed minimum were cut in two, a 
provision of $2,500 can be made for the 
family under the same conditions, that 
is, on the basis of a saving of only $1 
per week. On the other hand, a man 
who can set aside $5 per week can carry 
$12,500 of insurance, and thus provide 
a very comfortable income for the fam- 
ily he leaves behind. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that these fig- 
ures are based upon the age of thirty 
years. At a lesser age the cost of in- 
surance decreases proportionately. 
Above thirty the cost increases by 
slight advances for each year of in- 
creased age. Two cautions are neces- 
sary. In the enthusiasm which these 
figures create, a young man may be 
tempted to take out more insurance 
than he can carry. It is wiser to be 
satisfied with a moderate amount and 
to take increased insurance as one’s 
earning power grows. On the other 
hand, procrastination increases the an- 
nual premiums and incurs the risk of a 
breakdown in health, making insurance 
impossible. Thus, indecision in the 
choice of a plan may lead to disastrous 
consequences, whilst extravagance in 
assuming annual premiums is sure to 
end in worry and disappointment. 

The first important result of Life 
Insurance is that it keeps the family to- 
gether. How. often when the bread- 
winner is taken the family is parted and 
partitioned among strangers. Some- 
times, at the best, the children find 
shelter, more or less grudgingly given, 
among scattered relations. At other 
times they are sent to public institu- 
tions, to grow up among strangers, with 


a bare remembrance of the meaning of 
the word home and its mother-love as a 
dim and far-off dream. Almost every 
village has one or more examples of the 
home broken up and the family sun- 
dered and scattered. On the other 
hand, it is a thing to be thankful for 
that, as against one such broken home, 
almost every village and town in the 
land has many examples of the benefi- 
cent results of life insurance, the family 
still clinging together, bound by bonds 
of loving intimacy, education fitting the 
children for complete living—the moth- 
er happy, even in her grief, that she can 
feed them, clothe them, guide them, 
keep them; and this all due to the prov- 
idence and forethought of the husband. 
To her, mother and wife, he seems yet 
present. He still provides for the fam- 
ily, and this daily provision creates a 
new and binding tie between the hus- 
band who is still “the man of the 
house” and the widow who mourns 
him. 

The greatest legacy any man can 
leave his children is a sound education. 
It is a trite saying that knowledge is 
power. The educated youth can go 
out into the world and face life’s prob- 
lems on an equal footing with the best 
of compeers. He can cherish and real- 
ize ambitions impossible to the unedu- 
cated or half-educated.. He can not 
merely win the comforts that money 
will buy, but he can also enjoy the 
things of the mind and the higher life. 
He can think the best thoughts of the 
best men as these are enshrined in lit- 
erature, and he can think the thoughts 
which God has put into the starry heav- 
ens above him and into all nature about 
him—divine thoughts which are formu- 
lated into science as rapidly as man dis- 
covers them. A heritage of millions is 
not so valuable to the individual as the 
legacy of schooling which puts into his 
hands the tools with which he may 
carve his own fortune, the weapons by 
which he may achieve his own destiny. 
The individual, the home, the nation, 
owe the founders of safe and reliable 
methods of life insurance a debt of 
gratitude which words cannot express, 
but which hearts can feel and homes 
can show, and which the State should 
never fail to recognize in its protective 
legislation. 
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A Daily Shave for a Year for Less Than 2c. a Week 
An actual fact proved by nearly ONE MILLION satisfied 
users of the Gillette Safety Razor, who find it a great 
SAVER and the GREATEST SHAVER. 





Denver, Colo., e7May 15, 1906. Actual 
GILLETTE SALES CO., size of 
Gentlemen—I am glad to be anenthusiastic user of your razor. GILLETTE 
The twenty blades have given me over 540 shaves, and I have 
had the pleasure of creating about seven pleased new users of SAFETY 
your razor. {Name furnished on‘application.) RAZOR 
THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR LETTERS ON FILE. i 
With each razor are 12 double-edged blades, each blade good for an average — 
of more than 20 shaves. No Stropping, No Honing; Always Sharp. use 
When dulled, insert a new blade. New blades 5 cents each. 
Sold in Drug, Hardware and Cutlery stores everywhere. If your dealer Triple 
won't supply you order direct. P 
PRICES:—Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, $5; Standard combination set with Shaving Silver 


Brush and Soap in triple silver-plated holders, $7.50. 10 double-edged blades, 50c. 
Illustrated booklet and details of our Special Trial Offer mailed free, 
t 


Gillette Sales Company, 287 Times Bidg., New York. . 
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| es Bookkeeping 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS ? Would you obtain a good paying position or secure an increase in 
salary? Would you possess the capacity that directs and controls 

large business enterprises? A knowledge of accounts increases your opportunities a hundredfold. Our method excels all others. You can 

learn quickly at your own home without loss of time or money. We guarantee it. No trouble to master bookkeeping when a b 

teaches it. The author of our works is an expert accountant; he om kept and audited books for the largest corporations in the world. 

A GREAT BOOK FREE ‘*How to succeed in Business ’’ is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and busi It 
¢ tells of the best system of accounts in the world. It explains how you can make more money and better 

your position in life. It is just the book for beginners. It is invaluable to _bookkeep Poor To advertise our system and other 

books, we propose to give away 5,000 copies of this book absolutely free. This offer is positively genuine and without any condition whatever. 

Simply send your name and address and receive the book without cost. A postal card will bring it. Address, 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 155N Commercial Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SMALL POSITION ? 


LEARN HOW TO MAKE FROM $3.000 TO $10,000 YEARLY IN THE 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 

We will teach 7 the REAL ESTATE, GENERAL BROKERAGE and IN- 
— BUSINESS by mail. This is your opportunity to succeed without 
capital. 

By our system you can learn the business and make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. All graduates appointed 
representatives of leading international brokerage companies who will furnish 
choice salable real estate and investments, co-operate with and help you to 

make a large steady income. Our co-operative methods insure larger and steadier profits than ever before. 
Full course in Commercial Law given free to every real estate student. Every business man should have this course. Our 
Free Book is valuable and interesting and tells how you can succeed. 
THE CROSS CO.. 249 Reaper Block. Chicago 
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Dae vag library is embraced in the series of novelettes which have 
been published in consecutive numbers of Ainslee’s Magazine. 
Each one a thene stories is equivalent to a novel for which you would 
have to pay $1.25 in book form, and as stories are a good deal better than 
most dileent-o-halk books. A list of them is given below, and the 
numbers of Ainslee’s containing them may be had of your newsdealer, or 
upon receipt of fifteen cents each. Application should be made promptly. 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, 80 Seventh Ave., New York 








1903 
“The Guardian Angel,” 


By Baroness von Hutten. Movember 


“A Girl of To-day,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. 
1904 

“The Siege of Sar,” 


By Francis Prevost. 


“A Natural Divorce,” 

By Elizabeth Duer. 
“Miss Vanity,” 

By Mary Hamilton Park. 


“The Inn of the Long Year,” 
By S. Carlton. 


“Debonnaire,” 
By William Farquhar Payson. 


“The Custodian,” 
By Archibald Eyre. 


“Baccarat,” 
By Frank Danby. 


“The Flight of a Moth,” 
By Emily Post. 
“Her Brother's Tutor,” 


By Caroline Duer. 


“The Maid and the Widow,” 
By Anne Warner. 


“My Quaker Maid,” 
By Marah Ellis Ryan. 


“Her Prairie Knight,” 
By B. M. Bower. 


1905 
“A Belated Harvest,” 
By Marie Van Vorst. 


“Cherub Devine,” 
By Sewell Ford. 
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1905 
“The White Wasp,” 
By Robert E. MacAlarney. 


“In the Earth Flame,” 
By Robert Adger Bowen. 


“The Playwright and the Lady,” 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 


“The Outgoing of Simeon,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. 


“A Gentleman of the Highways,” 
By Kathryn Jarboe. July 


“The Adventures of Joujou,” 
By Edith Macvane. 


“The Maintenance of Jane,” 
By Margaret Fawcett. 
“Young Carrington’s Career,” 

By Beatrice Hanscom October 


“The Castlecourt Diamond Case,” 


By Geraldine Bonner. November 
“Trade and the Tremonts,” 
By Felicia Goddard. 


1906 


“Vanity Square,” 
By Edgar Saltus. 


“Palms and Petticoats,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. 


“Vanessa's Dilemma,” 
By Robert Adger Bowen. 


“Capricious Caroline,” 
By E. Maria Albanesi. 


“The Lord of the Isle,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. 


“Made in Heaven,” 
By Vincent Harper. 


“The Range Dwellers,” 
By B, M. Sinclair. 
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Wouldn't You Like to Own This 16 Shot Repeating 


Rifle? $7'75 











HOPKINS @ ALLEN .22 CALIBER REPEATER 


The squirrels and rabbits can’t get away from you 
when you carry this rifle. If you miss one the first time— 
you have 15 more shots coming almost before he can move. 

It makes a ramble in the forest a pleasure—productive of full game 
backs—and all the excitement of quick successful shots. 


DESCRIPTION: This is the finest and most reliable repeating rifle ever offered at the price. It shoots 
22 long or short or 22 long rifle cartridges—16 shots for shorts and 12 for long or long rifle—and the ejector 
works like lightning. You can deliver 12 or 16 shots Se epee Seg the cartridge used) almost as quick as 
you can pull the trigger. THE GAME SIMPLY CANNOT G AWAY. : 
uick take-down pattern—full length 38%", length of barrel 20"—weight 5% Ibs. Has that excellent mili- 
tar It action—the first ever put on an American sporting rifle. HAS THE BEST SAFETY DEVICE—A SIMPLE 
TOUCH HE LEVER PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE. HAS THE ONLY EJECTING 
DEVICE THAT WILL QUICKLY EMPTY THE MAGAZINE WITHOUT FIRING A CARTRIDGE. 
HAS MORE UNIQUE, DESIRABLE FEATURES THAN ANY OTHER 22 CALIBER REPEATER. Has 
beautifull potest walnut stock, military butt plate, every part drop ees oe work made of spring 
steel. AN. tXCELLENT RIFLE FOR FIELD, FOREST OR GALLERY PRACTICE—SURE TO GIV 
SURPRISING PLEASURE TO ITS POSSESSOR. . 
SENT EXPRESS PAID FOR $7.75—IF YOUR OWN DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU. 
We publish two delightful stortes—“ William Tell’ the experience of an 
expert with his first Junior ae and “My First Rifie” by the famous 
marksman, Capt. Jack O’ Connell, which we will send free, with our tlius- 
trated catalogue of rifles, revolvers and shotguns. 
e make the largest and finest general line of firearms in the worla. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
Dept. 26 NORWICH, CONN. 
Showing Position of Ejector in Ejecting Shell Makers of the Celebrated H. & A. Shuetzen Rifle 
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Be Your Own Boss! IE ‘cas useeceninis uaseer 


MANY MAKE $82,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at alas ae TS ee are ~ 


Home. We tell you how. Money coming in daily. m/ uzzle experts. e 
Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write “ —\ Bent free with privilege of examinatioa, 
prices, etc., address 


at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. For particulars, 
T. S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO, 
Dept. N, 201 E, Van Buren Street, * Chicago, Ill. 








Fine Tailoring “= gy Motsines:AuteSparte 


No other machine can do it successfully for 

e, To enlarge our circle of customers, we have é fq lack of original patents owned by us. No 

r it decided to extend the same payment cour- iia twist motion in our drive. No belt or 

tesies to out of town customers that we switch necessary. No batteries what- 

grant ourlocal patrons. Art-tailored garments, made by hand and W ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 


teed ectly, terms to suit your convenience. Wear — p = ‘ th 
the clothes “while. paying a little at a time. Style book sent on Re Baas? Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 





request, ‘Write to-day. ‘seein’ s ‘* MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
BELL TAILORING COMPANY, 146 E. Madison St.,Chicago | mation. 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


Build It Yourself—It’s Easy 


AYY man or boy can quickly build a * 

fine boat by using our guaranteed 

Patterns, or Knock Down Frames. Build 

it in your leisure hours and save from 

one-half to two-thirds boat builder's cost. 

Requires only ordinary home tools. Our 

Patterns are for every part of the boat 

where a pattern is necessary, full size, 

exact, perfect, and we send plain, illus- 

trated, working instructions and itemi 

bill of cy | bit of material required. 

Just follow Patterns and instructions and 

you cannot make a mistake. Patterns 

from $3 to $20 according to boat wanted 3 = 

—launch, sail, row or canoe. * —— _— : 
SPECIAL.—We will send, express paid; until September 30 only, the complete Patterns and instructions for building a 25 foot 

launch—our popular ‘‘325"” Model, as shown above—-for $5 (regular price $15). ese patterns guaranteed perfect. Send for them and 

see what a fine launch you can build. Catalog free, address ’ 


Pioneer Boat and Pattern Company, Wharf 34; Bay City. Mich,. U. S. A. 
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~ Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the‘ Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
= ered that the hair was completely 
| removed. We named the new discovery 


‘*MODENE?? 


| Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 
g 
6é+Feminology’ 
Complete table of contents and 
The Mennen Caddie : f sample pages sent FREE. 
offers instant relief from chaps ' A plainly told, scientific book about 
and skin roughness which keen woman, is one of the most fascinat- 
fall winds bring toout of door folks. ; ing, intensely interesting and valu- 
MENNEN'S BORATED ' j } able works ever written. It tells 
v A woman the vital thing she must 
TALCUM POWDER | § know about maidenhood and 
soothes and heals all chafing and j t) L motherhood, 904 is especially in- 
chapping, and is put upin non- i . teresting to parents. It treats of 
tefillable box—Mennen's face on # marriage, parental inheritance, 
the cover guaranteesit’s genuine. i physical culture, care of babies, 
For sale everywhere, or by | ‘i common sense treatment of female 
mail for 25 mas diseases, diet, nursing, children’s 
cts. diseases and their care, persona) 
GERHARD beauty ; giving information that is all 
MENNEN CO, it important to health and happiness. 
Newark, N.J. a Has 7 pages, beautifully illustrated 
“Try Men- | Pe ee . and 26 colored plates. P Ss 
nen’s Violet saat ay 2, “oe ‘If the information contained in “‘Feminology 
uheirie vee auaeue Cusseta” endless and needless mis- 
Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this wonderful book contains. 
Cc. L. Dressier & Go., 2207 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















the new process for per an 
removing SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
mn 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum + + 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 
All Others are Imitations. 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 


sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. Money refunded 

ff not satisfactory. Write for Booklet E “Care of 
Skin and Complexion” and free sample. 

Charmene Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


$4-4-4-4-4-444-9 


oh at Ge 


} ARO FLASH LIKE GENUINE 
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B Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
; thirtieth the cost. 

AN TYLE BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
rantee them. See them first, then pay. 
atalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 

included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE|/JBARODA COMPANY, 

Dept. 8, 280 North State St.,Chicago 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





FO4444-4+44444-4 





0233444444445 








Dwight, Il. St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, 0. Pittaburg, Pa. 

Marion, Ind. 2808 Locust St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
ngton, D. C. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
N. Capitol St. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, 
breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the 
pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, 
Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of 
the Flying U_ ranch. 
The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic 
touches in it that will 
hold the reader breath- 
less. Pathos and humor 
are adroitly commingled 
and the author seems to 
be as adept at portray- 
ing one as the other. 
The ‘‘Little Doctor” 
makes a very lovable 
heroine, and one doesn’t 
blame Chip in the least 
for falling in love with 
her. The book review- 
er’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his 
work had to do with 
such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip of the Flying U.” 
If this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best 
sellers we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the American 
reading public. Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr.-Charles M, 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 


Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
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How I Grew Tall. 


A Startling Story Which Will In- 
terest All Who Are Short. 


The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be 
Increased From Two to Five iInches— 
These Marvelous Results Can Be Accom- 
plished at Home Without the Knowledge 
of Your Most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 
<LI 


MR. K. LEO MINGES. 


Inventors, scientists and physicians have for years 
been trying to find some method whereby the height 
of an individual could be increased, and up to the ldst 
few years have met with failure. It remained for a 
comparatively young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges by 
name, to discover what so many others had failed 


0 do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has de- 
voted the best part of his life in studying and experi- 
menting on the Cartilage, and his great efforts have 
at last been crowned with success. A large company, 
composed of Rochester’s leading citizens, has been 
formed for the purpose of placing Mr. Minges’ discov- 
ery and inventions before the public, so that now it is 
possible for any lady or gentleman who is short to 
increase her or his height from two to five inches. 
These results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on him- 
self, and has grown from a short, stunted boy to a 
handsome, robust man of six feet one inch in height. 
Thousands of people living in all parts of the world 
are using his method with equally startling results. 
Let us send you the absolute proof of the above state- 
ments. We have just issued a beautifully illustrated 
book entitled “‘How to Grow Tall,” which contains in- 
formation that will surprise you. Ten thousand of 
these remarkable books will be given away absolutely 
free of charge in order to introduce them. If you fail 
to receive a copy you will always regret it. This 
great book tells how Mr. Minges made his wonderful 
discovery. It tells how you can increase your height 
and build up the entire system. It contains the pic- 
tures and statements of many who have used this 
method. After you receive the book you will thank us 
the longest day you live for having placed within 
your reach this great opportunity. 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very 
door, all charges prepaid. All correspondence strictly 
confidential and sent in plain envelopes. If you wish 
a free copy of this book and the proof of our claims, 
write to-day. Address the Cartilage Co., 155N, Unity 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘LEARN ACTING 


GO ON THE STAGE . 
STUDY ELOCUTION 


ERE is an opportunity 


This school is the largest 


for you to learn the of its kind i America, gov: 
greatest — the most erned by a board ot citi- 
fascinating and profitable zens of the highest stand- 


of all profes- 
sions at a price 
within your 
reach, 

We teach in- 
telligent men 
and women 
enough of the 
principles of 
Dramatic Art 
in stx months’ 
time to enable 
them to go on 
the stage. The 
entire course 





- 


MR. PAUL GERSON 


as Sydney Carton 


ing and directed 
by Mr. Paul Ger- 
son, an actor of 
national reputa- 
tion. 

Wearein touch 
with all promi- 
nent theatrical 
managers and 
have openings 
tor graduates. 

FREE-—Write at 
once tor handsome 
32-page illustrated 
catalog, which gives 


full particulars, tell- 
ing you how we fit 
you for a theatrical career. You 
can become a professional, or if 
you do not prefer to make acting 
your life work, you can take the 
leading parts in amateur theat 
ricals, home entertainments, 
etc Wewill send you the com- 
; plete outline of our course, list 
accomplishment that of praduates, etc., upon receipt 
brings money and fame. of your letter 

THE NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

OF ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC ART 


132 New Theatre Building,17-19 Van Buren St.,Chicago 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE PAUL GERSON 

SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The — and foremost training school of acting in 
America begins its fifth season Sept. 17th. Profession- 
al experience while ae. Positions secured 
for all graduates. Not a School of Music, but a School 
of Acting. 

As enrollment is limited, application should be made at once. 
Send for prospectus. 


THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 
310 New Theatre Bldg., Chicago 


Motion Pictures 


N CESSAR 
P ,etc. Hum 

of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 

work and songs aac ne — — — 

Astonishing Opportunity in any locality 

a man with a little mo to show in churches, 





will cost you fin “The Only Way.” 


but $10. 
or Up This Work 








at Home 
while retaining your pre- 
seut position. Acting is 
a pleasure—a benefit—an 














IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 


BUNIONS cicunep 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 


Achfeldt’s (Patent) “Perfection” Toe Spring 


Worn at night without inconvenience, with auxiliary 
appliances for use. Sent on approval. Money 

unded if not entirely satiegcrory: 

C IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
for “Flat Foot" and broken-down instep. Tell me 
your foot troubles. It will ease your minds I will ease 
your feet. Send outline of foot. Full particulars, 
and advice FREE, in plain sealed envelope. 

ACHFELDT’S UNIVERSAL FOOT POWDER 
A boon for tired, tender, perspiring, swollen, smarting feet. 
Deodorant, Antiseptic. Send for FREE sample. 





M. Achfeldt, Dept. B.T. 163 W. 23d St., New York 
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The 
Stepping-stone 
to Health 


All the world takes on 
a brighter hue when you 
feel at your best. Don’t 
let work and worry un- 
dermine your strength— 
help nature morning, 
noon and night with 


The “Best” Tonic 
It is just pure malt—a food 
rich in health, that soothes 
the nerves, aids the digestion 
and brings you the sweet 
sleep of a little child. For 
both men and women, it is 
the stepping stone to health. 


25 cts. at all druggists. 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


MADE TO YOUR MEASURE $12.50 


New York Dictates and Sets 
the Styles for the Country 


F you are in need of a Suit or Over- 
] coat—write today for our Handsome 
instructive Catalogue with a choice 
selection of exclusive Cloth Samples 
—also a Complete Outfit with full di- 
rections for taking your measurements 
at home. 

The Styles illustrated in our Cata- 
logue are The Styles well-informed 
tastefully dressed New York Men 
will wear this FALL and WINTER. 

All the Clever ideas enjoyed by 
New Yorkers—brought to your 
home with our Prices fully one-half 
less than your HOME TAILORS. 

We prepay express charges to any ot 


U.S.,  Searantes to fit you or refund your 
Write for our Style Book today. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


References by permission: Citizen's Central National Bank, New 
York, East River Nutionat Bank, New York 


No Agents No Branches Established 15 years 





F you know you're 
honest—your credit 
is as gi as gold 
with us. We rely 

upon what you are — not 
what you have. 


Our goods are guaranteed 

to be exactly as represent- 
, and our. prices 

for themselves. 


Let us send you watch or ring 
shown, upon terms indicated. Re- 
mit first nga with order or 
ee = oe sent for ins pate 
first payment. Balance 

et or ah In any event 
ig want our beautiful Catalog 
10.284. It’s yours for the asking. 


Herbert L.Josephe.Co. 


Diamond I mporters—Wateh Jobbers 
Est. 1882 — 215 ( 284 ) State 8t., Chicago 


This { caratcom- 
mercial white 
perfect diamond, 
set in 14 kt. solid 
gold mounting, 


30. 
@cash, 63 permo. 


Gents’ 120r16size 
or Ladies’ 6 size 
plain or ;ngraved 
open face 20-year 
gold-filed case, 
with Elgin or fj 
Waltham move- 
ment, 


$12.50 


TERMS 83.00cash 
and 61.50 per mo. 
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| face is full of black-heads. 





“LITHOLIN” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are waterproofed linen. 
Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible. 
Always fresh—always stiff. 
When soiled you can clean them 
ina moment with a damp cloth. 
All shapes and sizes. 


At collar shops or of — 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
2 Waverly Place, New York 


- NEVER FAILS. Sure Pop 
BLACK-HEAD REMOVER, 


This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 
Simple and easy to operate, and the 
placing directly over the black-head, then 
Never fails. Takes them 
Sent postpaid for 


Pangea 


| @ 


only sure cure. By 
withdrawn, brings the black-head away. 
out around A at nose and all parts of the face. 
TWENTY-FIVE cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue 
and Gece circulars free. Agents wanted. Address, 


W.BURGIE & CO., Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. Composed of two 
cerates which are applied by massage a few moments. 
This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies 
Contained in collapsible tubes. Price $2.00; guaran- 








G 














| our local representative. 
| Write at once for full particu 





teed. Sample large enough for any mild case 
The Quickest Road to 
Do you know that Your song 
may be worth 

W R | T | N G We compose music and ar- 

———_— € Paige compositions. 
HAYES IMUSIC CO., 23 Star Building, ___CHICAGO 
willin, to learn the business thoroughly by mail and become 
aeey make gee to $500 monthly. 
Address either office. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory 
ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 916, DETROIT, MICH. 
Send us your poems to-day. 
In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing required. Experience unnecessary if honest, ambitious, and 
Suite 54,52 Dearborn St. _,,. Suite 54,1410 “H” St, 
Chicago, Washington, D.C, 
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Well asi The Coupon 
What Are You pueey 


Higher Wages 


MH to More Th 
Going to DO ee 


Poorly Paid 


About it Men, 


Here it is again, this big opportunity. Now, what ARE you why Bet 
going to do about it? If you had filled out the coupon the to You? 
first time you saw it, it’s likely you would be holding a high- 
class position to-day. Within this past year, a host of peo- 
ple no better educated, no better off than yourself, have 
started on the road to success by way of 
that coupon, and many of them are already 
earning twice what they did a year-ago. 

Are you going to keep putting this off till 
it’s everlastingly too late? Or will you fill 
out the coupon THIS time and begin getting 
ahead in the world? If. you just make up 
your mind now that you are going to be bet- 
ter off at this time next year the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS will 
make the way easy for you, will bring to you 
by mail the training required to fit you quickly 
for a responsible position in one of the occu- 
pations listed on the coupon. The I. C. S. 
will bring this training te you, mind, at 
your home, in your spare time, without in- 
terfering with your present duties. 


Just read that coupon again— 
and DO something about it. 


__ 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
aged 899, SCRANTON, PA. 
thout further pen aay nl on the pod part 


ease 
how can for sal 
tion ality for a iarger mar 
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Sten Paes ‘Telephone Engin Engineer 


Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card. Writer Mechan © Engineer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law for Con- Stati Engineer 

and Builders ci l Enginees 
Ming Oontracter 
rehitee’! Draftsman 


rehii 
Acractaral Engineer , 
Mining Engineer 
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Pears’ Soap is used all over the civilized world - 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands 
and complexion; wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” : ae? ke 
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The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. 

He stands for an 
exclusive process 
—a different way of 
selecting and milling 
the oats—that brings 
it to your table clean 
and free from hulls. 


Quaker Oars 


is easier to eat and to digest 
than any other rolled oats—a 
wholesome, satisfying food. 


When you see the Quaker, 
therefore, remember that he is 
no mere trade-mark—he sig- 
nifies, not only a different pack- 
age. but a different food; a 
difference which has received 
world-wide recognition and 
approval. 

Buy a package of Quaker 
Oats today, and you will real- 
ize if you never have before, 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats made, 
Large package ten cents at all grocers. 





Foe / rain Pen * eth 
The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen can be filled at 

ny well, anywhere, anytime. To fill the - 

| Standard Pen, open the barrel and after dipping the pen 

in the ink, squeeze the automatic filler. When you 

let go the pen is filled and the barrel is closed. 

| No buttons, humps, caps or extra parts —no valves, 

pistons or twisted rubber to vex or wear. : 





PO «CI § BA 210 80) 


Two of oa many styles 





“BLOTS 
IN : < 
FILLING — WRITING Se CLEANING \ 


The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen costs no more than the ccmmen 
kind but gives you every advantage of the best fountain pens that have 
gone before. Its extreme simplicity is the reason. There are as few parts 
in the Standard as in any fountain pen ever made, old-style or new. 
Every Standard Pen and all its parts are guaranteedsfor two years 
by us and by your dealer. 

THEN WHY FOOL with an ink dropper? Why not wnite 


today for booklet and name of our nearest dealer ? 


Wm. Bolles Pen Co., 1073 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


SUCCESSOR TO STANDARD SELF-FILLING PEN CO. 











